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4 THE RAINS CAlklB 

might take possessioo of all of it, like the evil and .stupiiiity <>l nwf 

slowly, identlessly, thrusting down branch alter branch with *1 

the greediness and tough vigour of life in India.” 

Even the j<»-1rak and the vultures had to be out early to fail nf* n 
the dead, upon man and donkey, sacred cow and pariah dog alike, 
if they were to survive. If you rose early in the morning to ndr 
out of the city into the open country you would sec here and there, 
over the whole brown plain, small writhing quarrelling hUck rnawes 
of life devouring the dead. They were vultures. If you mi out 
even half an hour later they would be gone and in their places you 
would find only little piles of white bones picked clean, ail that 
left of a cow or a donkey or sometima of a nan. 

Beyond the maze of his lazy thoughts he listened to John the 
Baptist’s simple melody. It was an improvisation which went «i« 
eniessly, and to Ransome’s Western car it was always tlw tame. 
So fer as he could discover it was the sole means of release ftir John'* 
soul — the music and the arranging of the marigolds and the Wmi* 
lilies which were all that was left of the garden »o late in tite fmt, 
John had no girl, or if he had one he saw her in secret dubious wtyi. 
His whole life was his master’s life — H m master’s tea when he wafewicid, 
his master’s breakfast, luncheon and dinner, hii master’s shirt* md 
socks, his jodhpurs and his shorts, his bandy and hli dpi*. Me 
was a Christian boy, a Catholic ftom Poadidberry who spoke 
more easily than Hindustani or the Gujerati tmtive to Ranchipn#— 
a furious Frmch which, softened and tounded by W» tongu*, lie 
wde somehow into an Indian language, unfitting it for use in 
dfessmakiBg establishment and diplotmcy. lib prop** miiic wwi 
J ean Batiste, but to Ransomc be was always John tite Baptisi. Tlif 
Proph^ he sometimes thought, with bis ikinny body omtifshtti tarn 
locust itnd wild honey, must have looked like this tltey miiuaitMe 
^vant ' 

_ Ia the &dmg light, sumwnding John, aquatidl dum m four irf 
his firkads, one of '^om accompanied him with imiariitl ^Inseorts 
briht^g a dm^ They were aU, like tewsdf, gimtetKn’ii 
^ —probably tte Colonel’s and Mr. 'lAd 

tefka s aod <m or two perhaps from tte Mitenikh*» 
dMWit to one ftom the 

wodd dmn^ and play on the flute for a llm iwl iteti' ite 
^ Ransomc, on tte verandah, k««w 
m they were simply gossiping. They k«K« 
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THE RAINS CAME 
any cloud. Here and there a tired marigold or a dcsiuifiiin holly- 
hock, its roots soaked by the gardener with water catricil lr.«n ilw 
great bottomless well in the corner, still stood, radtUcd and 
and exhausted by the glare. For days, for weeks, the whole cooiHry- 
side— the farmers, the shopkeepers, the array, the ministers of slate • - 
had waited for the weather to break and the rains to Iwilio, flsoss 
rich flooding rains which owenight turned the garileiM, the lirkis, 
the jungle from a parched and burning dwert into a uuss td green 
which seemed to live, to wfldie, to devour the walls ami tf«:» and 
the houses. Even the old Maharajah had waited through long week* 
of burning heat, unwilling to quit Ranchipur fur llw ddighw <»! 
Paris and Maricnbad until he knew that the nuns had oumc and Ida 
people were safe from famine. 

And with the passing of each week the tension grew. It was 
not only the awful heat that wore nerves finer and finer, but terror 
as well, the terror of famine and disease and the hotrur td' that Imm • 
ing sun which nerves could bear no longer ; for no oiw preiended 
that even the good old Maharajah, with ail his grain lieftiKs and hb 
food reserves, could save twelve million {woplc from miiciy and 
death if Rama and Vishnu and Krishna saw fit to send no rada. Hue 
terror spread through the whole people ; one was aware of it even 
in the shaded gardens of the rich mciciiants and on tiw vcmaiiiba 
of the fortunate Europeans who could escape to the Wll $mkim. 
It was like an infection which unknowingly true oiught from cnm'i 
neighboitt. It toudied even Ransomc hinudf who nmi tm mf 
in Sanchipw. For weeks now k iutd been an i«uaJ pmoKn. Y«» 
could feel it all about you, ‘Xhere ww ttect when it msmtd tibil 
you could almost touch it. 

The flute and drum began again, a ^Wnrive alii^t wlwfid aownd, 
drifting, ihrou^ the trees aaosi the ptdton (nm the gil*. 

house big and pWn, htiUt long ago to tbelter tome 
oflScM in the days of flic wteW Maiutnfah when ib«r» awe two 
yWe raiments stationed in RandUpur-t hmm mm limca itw 
b» ftM itoonie, with vast Ii%b*aiingBti woiwi bewsaih a 
^ of tfles with a thick thatch of itN^ and |tw just benewtf, i*, 
emt the h«t la the thatch tlie mmMmmu wmI tomA mwl ftikt 
rattled about all night and even disturkd dinner MitHt with 

sq^Geo^ house which had a mni made of ih#» abdiened 
a whole menagerie of siml! beasts. On the ounide it kloW HkM 
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My imuse in Belgravia and inside it v/as full of m<,n-ooscs and Hoards 
Aansorne vps equally fond of both-the shy, t.c^vons mongooses 

You v''"T! >>^causc they devoured m.Mqiiitoes. 

\ou xvouki see them during dinner scuttling from behind one Mo<>ul 
mimature to another, snapping up a mosquito or two on the wty 
] hen the suii sank suddenly and darkness closed over the narden 
as 1 a tuitain Iiad come down and the stars came out all at’once 
gilteimg hke the famous diamonds of the fierce old Maharani, 
Quietly kansoiuc made his way along the garden path past the well 
sutroimded by bamboo which v as rustling now in the flint brce.e 

!-Hn, t r'T "’r tlic sun fhll. A mongoose 

i ped along the far path, scarcely more than a shadow, on his 
evening hunt tor mice and snakes and snakes’ eggs. Ransome hated 
. la ^ -‘"vl U was beginning now to be the season for them. Already 
j() Hi iie liad killed a cobra in the Maharajali’s park just 

tic the first splat tcrin|,.^; drop of rain they would 

thru 0^.1- of old roots and crannies in the wall-- the cobras, 

" ' the fierce little kraits, the lyiaiu pMfions. The 

garuei. was walled, but mysteriously they always managed to invade 
. Lvety season the servants killed a half-doaen. Last year Ten) 

a 'foot' imlt 

^ In the windows of the house a light appeared and Ransome knew 
. John the Baptist had put away his liute and finished his i-ossip 
and was preparing supper. Ransome could sec him moving about 
clad oniy m a Oreech clout, softly, like a ghost. He wa^ small; 
^|In,ost a mmi.iture of a man, tiot like a midget, but complete 
. k 1 pciicetl} formed like a bronae statue of an athlete under iife- 
s ac lean with the leanness of a man who as a child has worked 
uid without ever having had enough to eat. Durin- the heat 
Kaasomc g.ave him jwrmission to go about the house naked to do 

‘ tntis't’mk 1 "i ‘-‘f John the 
,l‘ ll ! , r' c ’ moment he put on wiiim liuropcan 

. " K.s he became duty. In tive minutes the imtnaculate white was 
soiled with smudt-cs of ashes and dust, with stains of soiq) and coffee. 
He h.ui no gift for wearing iiuropcan clothes. Naked he was dean 

ihndu past and ancc.stry had persisted the 
the n'l y ‘’•y; corning he went to the well at 

1 ‘'--mi licad to foot, 

was odd, Ransome thought.that nio.st low-caste Indians, the moment 
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they became Catholic, turned dirty and forgot to b.uhc. 'llu- I'f •« • 
tauts were cleaner. That, thought Ransome, was the chiel .iitlcfciu r 
between the Jesuit and the Protestant missions*. The Fi..fc,f .nfs 
taught sanitation while they saved souls. 'I'hc Jesuits wete enj 
cerned only with spreading the power of their church, or 

unsanitary. 

He only used a part of the big homc^-the 
, ■.sitting-’room and a bedroom on the gmmid floor. 11 k 
room, a vast empty room facing north for the he um\ an ,4 \uuii* 1, 
Here he dabbled m painting. Hie test was shut up aiui riupit 
for the hazards and mice. 

Whenhe had changed he came from his tmn waiu infti tlie ihitiii;:* 
room. In the far corner of the room were ciccfrie lain whuh IrjU 
the air stirring, less picturesque than the okhfashiitiird pm^ih tnif 
more efficient. Ransome thanked God that Ranehijnir wai a pfa 
gressive state with an electric pknt— an mKk|KfHlih!c aiul rt'irriffit; 
one, to be sure, but better than none at all. Alter the wiicru'*>fki 
it was the first thing that visitors were taken ft> see. Ilwii wttir m 
order the narrow-gauge railway, the hospital, the ‘inn .itid ihc i»iyliiiii 
for the insane. 

The bare table had an enormous platter piled high u'iili Iruif *- 
pomegranates, melons, mangoes, gua¥i!i and papays* It tu^t 
only, decorative but it looked delkioiis and ctwl atid if pk*fcd ilic 
painter sense in Ransome. The jackals Iw*} sfopjvi! lirrafiiitig 
now. In the darkness they were silent on their iiritowi luini Itn 
carrion. The bteesse died luddenly arid the night wai iiill 
and sprinkled with stars. Jusi before flic iiioiinwm irfiifr#! ilief 
seemed to come very dose. Even the t\m cuidd give no 
of cool, 

, .When John the Baptist appeared with coid mmmm^ he wii mt 
longer naked but dressed in a suit of white drill, froh froiii thr 
dhobi, but already there ww t smudge cif asha ai ilie tlhnm gi-^d 4 
spot oimsomml on the front of the jackn Ik pm liowri itic t 4 »op. 
and waited and after a moment lltwonie ipokc i 
What gossip did you. kmt iCMiight, John ? 

The boy wriggled a little Wore spoiking, plrtied iki liw fiwsieir 
should show curiosity. Reailing gta»ip, telling the tmsirt ihjnii. Sir 
did not know nmde Wm feel impomnt and vtlunbk *j»il mtt ir.f' hr. 
pto. He said, “Not much, StUb. Only about hlw *• 

They had a queer way of coovetaation. Rmwoffie iwWrf.«.4 
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boy in English and the boy replied in his strange soft Pondicherry 
French. Each understood the other's language but each preferred 
to speak his own. 

What about Miss MacDaid ? " 

Anthony says she likes Major Safka.'^ 

‘‘ Oh 1 How likes ? " 

Too much/' said John, with a shy grin. 

Oh. And what else ? " 

A big sahib is coming on a visit to His Highness. And his wife 
is coming with him." 

‘‘ Who's that ? " 

lie's called Lord Heston." John the Baptist called it Eston " 
but Ransome knew wdiat he meant. Anthony said she is very 
beautiful He saw her in Delhi. But he says she is a devil. Sahib, 
a she-devil^ — ^a 

Ransome finished his misommi and John the Baptist carried away 
the dish without saying another word. He never spoke unless 
spoken to and never volunteered information which was not requested, 
so he went no further with the subject of Lord Heston and the she- 
devil and left Ransome wondering why an English peeress, and a 
rich one at that, should be coming to Ranchipur by choice at a season 
when everyone who could escape would flee to the mountains. He 
knew who Lord Heston was and frowned at the thought of Ms 
coming to disturb the peace of Ranchipur. The name ‘*Lady 
Heston " stirred something in his memory, but he could not quite 
remember who she was and he found the heat too great to make 
any effort. The news about Miss MacDaid stirred him more pro- 
foundly because it seemed so unlikely and, in a comic fashion, so 
tragic. 

He could have gone away. He was not kept here like the old 
Maharajah by a sense of duty to his people, nor like Major Safka 
and Miss MacDaid because to them had been entrusted the hmlth 
of twelve million people, nor like the Smileys on whom the children 
of the Untouchables and the lower castes depended, nor like Mr. 
Bannerjec whose handsome wife chose to stay because she was an 
Indian and passionately nationalist and did not like the idea of hill 
stations. Ransome remained, almost, it might have been said, out 
of perversity. He had plenty of money and not a tie in the world, 
yet he stayed on and on through the burning hait, waiting for that 

. ■ . 
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day if it ever came, when the skies would open and the floods descend 
and’ the fields and jungle would steam and writhe and grow tn thc 
incredible wet heat which was worse than the hot dusty dryness ot 
the winter season. Something in the sight of the dead burnt earth 
springing into an incredible orgy of life stirred him as no other 
manifestation of nature had ever stirred him.^ With the coining <>t 
the monsoon a frenzy of energy would seize him and he would p-tinr 
day after day as long as there was light, standing nakctl and drippini' 
in the damp heat, sometimes in the vast empty drawing-room with 
its mildewed walls, sometimes on the verandah, tormented hy insects, 
p a in ting the garden which seemed to grow into life lictbre his eyes, 
trying to capture the feeling of the miracle, until at last, ktioutng 
he had feiled, he would destroy everything he 1i.h1 d<inc anti go 
back again to his brandy. 

There was no temptation to leave, for he hail no desire to go to 
Simla or Darjeeling or Ootacamund to be with the sntall pcttj'lc 
with their small ambitions, the army oflicers and the civil servants 
with t heif wives and brats, their precedence ami their snolfliciy, 
their clubs and their suburban manners. He had tricii that twite 
and found that it was intolerable — far more intolerable titan the 
monsoon. 

When he had finished his supper and liad his toiTcc, well iced 
(thank God for the Maharajah’s ice factory), he lighted his pi|-»c, tm»k 
a stick and went out for an evening waiL By the time he p8.s!ie»i 
through his own gateway John the Baptist had rctiirtted ii> his ttiemk 
beneath the banyan tree and was playing on his ilufc. As R»n*>tiiiic 
passed, John and the three other rou.sician-gttssips rtisc, salaamed tn 
the thick darkness and murmured, “ Good evening, Sahib.” 

He turned towards the town, walking along the road from the 
race-course towards the old wooden palace, i kre hencith the mango 
trees it was a Ettle cooler, for the water sprinklers Itad pasicti just 
at sunset and die roadway was still damp, Ik pawed the house 
of Raschid All Khan, the police minister, whom he looked upon 
as his friend, and then the house of Mr. Batuieijce. It was rUrk 
now and the ctanal badminton which Mr. Banner jec thought fashion 
able was at an end. There was a %ht in the drawing-room hut 
no sign of anyone in the house. Without thinking he paused for a 
moment at the gateway, in the indifferent hope that he mtgbl airh 
a gUmpsc of Mrs. Bannerjcc, but there was no sign of her. She 
fascinated him, not so much as a woman but as a work of an - 
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cold, classical, detached, like a figure out of one of the frescoes at 
Ajunta. The character of Mr. Bannerjee always aroused in Ransome 
a curious mixture of feelings — of liking, of amusement, of pity and 
of contempt. Mr. Bannerjee was like a feeble reed blown and 
battered by the winds which blew now from the east, now from the 
west. 

Turning away from the gateway, he continued down the slope 
to the bridge over the river. It lay now, in the heat, an inert sleeping 
serpent, beneath the respectable cast-iron statue of Queen Victoria 
dubiously ornamenting the summit of the centre buttress. It no 
longer had any current but was still, a long green canal clotted with 
algae and reflecting the brilliance of the stars. With the rains it 
would become a yellow torrent, flowing through the middle of the 
town, between temples and bazaars, hiding the great flights of flat 
steps which now led, naked and dusty, from the temple of Krishna 
down to the stagnant water. 

Beyond the bridge he turned left along the dusty road which 
followed the river through the zoological gardens past the burning 
ghats. It was very dark here save for the faint light of the stars, 
and the unlighted path led away from all habitations, but Ransome 
felt no alarm, partly because in Ranchipur, unlike most Indian states, 
there was very little danger, and partly because he was a strong 
m'an, lean and tall, who, save in the war, had never found any necessity 
for physical fear. Besides, he was not really afraid of death. For 
a long time now it had been a matter of indifference to him whether 
he lived or died. 

A little farther along the dark path he became aware of a dim 
glow from the level ground just below him. As he drew nearer he 
made out the embers of three fires, two of them almost extinguished, 
the third, a little way off, still flaming. It was this one which illum- 
inated the mango trees and painted the surface of the stagnant river 
with a phosphorescent glow. Gathered about it could be dis- 
tinguished the silhouettes of three men, all of them naked in the 
heat save for breech clouts. At the barrier he stopped for a moment, 
watching. 

One of the men, the nearest relative of the dead person, poked 
the pile of burning wood now and then and beat it impatiently. 
The corpse, only half-consumed, still had not yet lost its shape, but 
it was dear that all three mourners, had had enough and were ready 
to go home. Amused, Ransome leaned against the barrier watch- 
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ing, .and then one of the men noticed him and moved fcnnircis him. 
He was a thin middle-aged fellow and he addrcj^sed Raiisoirx with 
, a grin, inviting him to come in. Ratisome declined, in 

Hindustani that he found no novelty in the sight, atul ihr nutt tfdd 
‘ him that they were burning up their grandinothcr and th.if she was 
taking an unconscionable dme about it. fk Imigjwd and uuuk a 
joke as Ransome, tu.rning away, sta.tted up the path towards tlir oiwo. 

.He came frequently alo.ng these paths to flic ghats alter m/liUal), 

■ There was a kind of macabre beauty about ihe [dii'r, aiu! in ihr 
spectacle of the cremation itself the.re was a kind oi* faitli aiK I i criainf v 
which gave him pe.ace and pleasure. It seemcii to him duit hy rhr 
very act of burning they denied the importance of fhc hotly* If 
was as if they said, What is dead is dead/^ iint! Imiricdiv ituik oil 


with the body to turn it back once, more as tjuickiy »s possihic hrti ii r 
the sun set, into earth, simply, without show, without haflmriiiii, 
without long speeches. The most they did was to go ihfiiiigh a 
formal pattern of grief, sometimes sincere, more olfcii simply con 
ventional like the archaic dances from Ttnjorc. Ikmn the moiiicfii 
of death there was no longer left for them anjntiing of due cfiieiicr 
which they had loved, or possibly hateti. The bixiy wan only ^ 
machine which sometimes gave them pleasure aru! qyifc m often 
brought them pain. In their detachment there was a kind nf reility 
never attained by any Christian. Here they Mkmi fhai ihe liittiy 
was nothing and refused to honour if. In the W Vm tf'jcv only pre* 
tended to believe that the body was dust. In ih^ \V«f the clod, like 
body held people for ever in subjection. 

He^me at last to the square. It was enormtiiis, bfirdcrcci m tlic 
one side, by the fafade of the old wooden palace, long ^im:c aharidiinrd 
A countless balconies and grilkii wiriikiwi 
® memory of dark ami Mitiscer Hfifiri 
by the dagger, In rlic ,km Mmt 
the Maharajahs had Hved there, but now tor illy yar, 

It had been a dead place, abandoned and Imumed, kept as a kml nt 
empty, dusty museum that was for ever closed. The place 
.fasanated him as a monument to the dtrknc«i tmi evi mliidt lill 

'» %’h« in'll*. 



the rains came 

and a strident electric gong kept ringing above the noise of the 
crowd and the cries of vendors of eskimo pies and paf/ and vile- 
coloured sweets. Now and then a man of low casfe recognized 

r and salaamed a greeting. It pleased him that 
th^ had come to accept him as a fixture in Ranchipur. 

On the far side of the square lay the tank, a great rectangular 
expanse c>t water entirely surrounded by steps, which for two thousand 
years had been the centre of life in that dusty world burnt by the 
sun kir ci5..ht months of the year. Here the poor came to bathe, the 

to beat their clothes, the old women to 
g...i| and the diiklren to play. Once the sacred cows and water 
builaloes had wandered up and down spattering the wide shallow 
steps with dung, but now for a long time they had not been allowed 
o wander about, starving. It was part of the duties of the police 
to keep them troin the square and the centre of the town. 

At this mmnent of the evening the whole surface of the tank 

frim tht f'" square— the lights from the garish cinema, 

rom the fires of the vendors who made rice cakes, from the kerosene 
lanqis in the shops of the silversmiths who sat cross-legged tapping 
the metal into shape with little hammers. °° ° 

As Ransome crossed the square the din of the cinema and the 
vendors grew less and he became aware of a new sound, equally 
confused and equally strident. This was the noise of the music 
school which stood on the far side of the tank, a great monstrous 
^ructure ot brick built in the style of Bombay Albert Memorial 
Gothic. I here were lights in every window and in every room 
there was a class at work. He knew how each room looked, with 
Its rows of bare wooden benches lined with men of all ages, from 
ninety down to little boys of ten and twelve, all earnest, aU enchanted 
learning to make music because something in their souls demanded 
it and would not he satisfied without it. He went again and again 
to the music school, partly because the music and the students 
fascinated him, and partly because of the beauty of the spectacle 


For a long tiinc he stood with his back to the incredible din, watch- 
tng the lights o( the distant sejntre on the opposite side of the tank. 

Ihousands of flying foxes, as large as fiilcons, drawn by the lights 
0 the cinena, circled and wheeled above the polished surface of 
the water, only to turn back again, confused and baffled, in their 
aimless journey round and round above the tank. 
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Presently Ransomc knocked the ashes from his pipe, turorii o-,! 
went into the music school. On the way he notimi th.tJ rfx Ji <!r 
of the maternity ward of the hospital /ust beyond vtas tioiidr.! unp 
light. Inside, no doubt, another Indian was ctxning into dir uufl l, 
or perhaps two or three, to add the burden of their r\ofrnir f.> tnr 
three hundred and seventy millions that .spreati over the ta- i ou .' 
of desert and jungle and city. Mis,s M.iel>.di! wnuh! he ihrir, am! 
perhaps, if the case were difficult, Major bafka. .'\tui rhni he rr s rm 


bered suddenly John the Baptist's bit of gossip • Mos Mat Daid ami 
Major Safka. And now, quite as quickly, hr di'.au'i'.rd ir. Mi« 
MacDaid was sober, plain, efficient, tough -tuotr ot 4 man ijuii 4 
woman — and Safka was certainly fen years yomuTt than she and 
could have what he wanted from the ladies. No. it a as an ab-.nid 
and impossible bit of gos.sip. Yet when he fhotieht <>( )t ! r Mr.* 
that John the Baptist and his friends were never ufom*. 


Inside the music school, he went to the oslke <ii hi» Inntd, .Mi. 
Das, the director. Mr. Das was in, going over a Icdyer »n whuh 
he kept all sorts of figures in the Euroiwan fashi.ut and to rrntn.ird 
for ever hopelessly muddled as to his exjsrn'cs and atcoutiia, Hr 
was a shy, sensitive little mao with grey luir aiui a great manr wnnklr*. 
insignificant save for the inward lire which now and then w.ndil ror 
and illumine his great dark eyes, 11c had but one pasnon to hlr, 
and that was Indian music, and no one ttt the world knew inotr ,‘i 
it than he the stylized unworldly aticicni music ot the Tetiiplr* m 
the South, the music of the Rajputs, of the Benealo. rvni o} the 
Muslim descendants of Akbar which he hchl a hiile m r.mtemm *, 
modern and patternless, ctirrupted by Wmnn jaw arid no 
ever Ranging. Save for the few hours when be slept Mr, l»ai 
lived in a perpetual din. since the schmtl went on all dav iron, «f!t 
mormg until imdnight. The sehmd wa* Itee. tor the 
oved music and the Mahttajah, like Akbar. sought to bring »,h 
people everything which could give them pleasure »ml make bnghtrr 
ffiMhves. I^y taught ail kinds of music tti the .dn«d. ibev 

Cdngale.: Lllve« 

xfIW r r J ^ fTOplei ©f tlic iiMiiii, md td ilic mmnrf 

2 “ •*“ 

At tish, of R«,o™ M,. D„ .p™, ^ 
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to shake hands. He loved Ransome because Ransome loved music. 
He was the only European in all the state who was interested enough 
in the school to have come twice to visit it. It flattered the vanity 
of Mr. Das whose driving force in life was a constantly rebuffed 
desire to please. He expressed no surprise at the presence of Ran- 
some in Ranchipur so late in the season and he knew that Ransome 
had come to hear music. 

What is it you want to hear to-night ? ” he asked with an actual 
air of anxiety. 

Ransome said he would like to hear the Rajput singer. 

Ah, jemnaz Singh 1 ” and with many remarks about the heat 
and the weather and the delay of the monsoon he clapped his hands 
for a boy to sumnton Jemnaz Singh and then led the way along the 
big bare corridor to the little au^torium. But when he spoke of 
the weather even the voice of Mr. Das, absorbed perpetually by his 
passion for his school, took on a little the colour of fear. The 
rains should have begun a month ago. It was an ancestral fear rising 
in the blood, born of ten thousand years of drought and famine. 

The little auditorium was decorated in the style of a provincial 
English railway station, but in the midst of it, on the tiny stage, 
there was already assembled a miniature of extraordinary beauty 
which caught the eye at once and somehow annihilated like a blaze 
of light the Victorian tastelessness of the room itself. In the centre 
sat Jemnaz Singh himself, cross-legged, holding his lute, and on 
either side ot him sat a boy, one with a large drum between his knees 
and the other holding a flute. The singer was a small man of delicate 
build with a lean face of extraordinary beauty. He wore an enormous 
Rajput turban in shades of poison green and violet and candy pink 
and an atehcan of brocaded silk in which the same colours were blended 
with silver and a deeper violet in a pattern of extravagant flowers. 
He was rachitic and beneath the pale golden skin of the dieekbones 
there were flushes of dull red. At the sight of Ransome he inclined 
his head and smiled, and when Ransome was seated and Mr. Dib 
had gone back to his accounts the singer began. 

The long pale fingers with the nails tinted and polished and lacquert 
felt their way along the strings of the lute, tentatively, for Je - - 
Singh was seeking an inspiration, a theme. On either side 
their large dark eyes watching the movements of the beautifu 
the boys waited. One phrase after another was tried and abs 
until at last the singer found the pattern he sought, and b 
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,i„g, »ablishing bi« !.<■ h-i.l I ‘■'■ 

Jdu»8. I' -? • P““ Shf r i. ■ ' 

with . slight vahst,^ fr '^ht” on i .hot. to :. m , ■ t 

,„.i ;■> 

an accompanimeat. An > ,ture \ri ^u- av.i > ■ s. 

a Bach theme ^ithvanations st^^ ^ ^ ,, , . 

pliated, like the carvings of the ' !,,|.tTii !•" i*' 

Singhwasagr^tmustmn. Onb ^ 

and then only because ^he beauty o n j ^ ^ ^ 

the beauty of the music; the hedy. | ‘ , 

made a design as exquisite as the muMe “ 

^Jd theTole futiUty of his^mn past, .hr i!m! yU- 
his future, faded in the ecstasy ot hts appm uium. I” . 

"“hTL? no idea of the passing of tim. b«< he u a, a. or o,.! U 
of a gigantic clap of thunder which rouscit hun am! M-ortl .mt . .r 
beauty rf the mL. The singer went on uno! !.r !u,l dw 

latest of his variations and then put down h.» hue aiul .aitl * ; m.et 

e- 1 . Af ket- t-k#.* raiM Iml CiiniC ! 


The storm, accompanied by a sudden lictee uim! fo.m «He .Hml-ian 
Gulf rtime up quickly, covering all the »tat» that *<'rr like .>»r 
diamonds of the Maharani as if a ihit k euriatri had Wen .!«»<* »» ** «■ •** 
them, and the thunder and wild Hashes of lightning do.» e tl»c y.f 
bats into new and wilder fluttering above the unk*. !»r tlw tmw 
Ransome had gone round the square great drop* lt»d l<p‘in to t|.!*«ir» 
in the thick dust. The lights of the tunema went out n»d.!f«lf. m*i 
with a great clatter and much screaming tSw vend-ti of mr e«kr» 
and eskinm pies began gathering their waitw am! WMtiliiu! hke irti* 
fied chickens b all dirationa. The wind i«icie*»ed anil fbr .fee* 
brat and swayed. There was no way foe Ranaome i«> fn* 
save on foot, for even the bright little tongw abwh i«i- d 

waiting outside die old palace 1^ diaappeated, lie tnnA ih* «b«*o 
way, across the bridge and diong ti» road to ihe »*«« >-.4 

he did not hurry, for the beauty ti» muak and the •unhieii *nd< s>» r 
of the storm had left him taKhanted. 

The lightning came brilHam and white, inh ilwe Awh. m Uw K » 
whole way was illumiimtdi M if by ^piflk ikm. Tbc« ty, 
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big drops were followed, faster and faster, by others until the whole 
sky seemed to pour forth water in one enormous cataract. 

By the time he reached Mr. Bannerjee’s house he was as wet as if 
he had been swimming in the river with all his clothes on. A little 
farther on, in a sudden flash of lightning, he caught sight of a small 
figure on a bicycle, pedalling head down into the full force of the 
storm. In a second flash of lightning he recognized the figure as 
that of his tricnd Mr. Smiley, from the American Mission. On the 
handle-bars ot the bicycle was hanging a great basket of fruit. Out 
ot the darkness Ransome shouted a greeting to the shabby little 
figure, but the sound of his words was lost in the storm. He won- 
dered where he could be going at this hour of the night. It must 
be a good three miles to the Mission. 

By the time lie went through his own gate his linen clothes dung 
to him as if they hail been moulded to his lean body. Once inside 
the house he went through the long passage to the verandah over- 
looking the garden and there he slipped off his dothes and stood 
naked, watching the violence of the storm. The branches of the 
mango trees whipped black against the wild glare of lightning, and 
the water fell in torrents on to the parched thirsty earth. To-morrow 
it would be green again, miraculously green with the mirade of the 
monsoon. Presently he went down the steps into the garden and 
stood there, the warm rain beating against his bare skin. 

It was like being reborn. The weariness went suddenly out erf 
his soul. 


2 

In the maternity ward of the hospital Miss MacDaid kept running 
back and forth between the two wards. She was a big woman, not 
fat, but heavy, and in the dull burning heat she became slowly drenched 
with perspiration until it was as if she had just come in out of the 
storm. Vainly she sought to find a moment when she could return 
to the little office long enough to change and feel once mote, r** 
cool perhaps, but at least fresh as a good nurse should feel. It w- 
have been easier if the women had all been in one ward, b”*- 
one of them was a sweeper, one of them a Bunya, the • 
small merchant, and one the wife of a mason, they had to be 
as the Maharajah, who was usually adamant in his attitude 
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of the Untouchables, had made a concession here in die n ..-cnitv 

ward and kept the Untouchables apart. _ 

It was theVnya woman and the masons wile who une pun,;, 
all^the trouble, for the Untouchable woman went about her W>..uf 
quickly and easily, Uke a healthy animal. I he Ihmya won an. 

J she felt she oJed it to the superiority of her 
screamed and complained, and the case of the mp.m s u .ir wp 
Sicult since she Ld a deformed pelvis and the iahour wrm u„ 
and on with little result save exhaustion, hhe was |ut)riii. uitli 
the hopeless resignation of the very potir. .Slw Mp 

MacDaid knew, to the millions who were horn and .he i» liulu 
without ever having had enough to cat. 'fhe jwlvis drlMinird 
because of rickets when the woman was a thtld. She uas ..niv 
sixteen years old and it was her lirst baby, hut v...,mrlv. m an anmu! 
way, she knew that something was wrong. She did iiof . mit. Inn 
lay ash-coloured and terrified, her great dark eves sunk ut ha. k in 


her head. 

Miss MacDaid might have trusted her two asMstams at lea^f with 
the Untouchable woman whose case was caH- ami lututal. The 
two nurses were competent enough. (.Uic til them, * usoiiyiii ot 
twenty-six, was a niece of the Maharajah who Iwti netet nwfitfil, 
and for five years she had worked side hy side with M)*» Mat llaui 
The other, Mrs. Gupta, was a widow, the sister of t«te «<l liie 
aides-de-camp. In both of them there was a irnsc .i| fate, a »en*r 
of dedication, which Miss MacDaid had discttvrrcd long agti rained 
in many Indians. They were patient, intclligeni and ihotough. Inn 
it was this very sense of resignation which Miss .Mai i hid int»Hi»itird 
In her Church of Scotland blotal there rcinainrd lew of a 

belief in predestination. She was Innind to light to the %rtf rittl, 
to leave no stone unturned, and then if fate tkleaird het Saunnh 
doggedness it deserved to win. 

The two nurses did all that she pcmtiitcd ih«i« to i}*» and imihing 
mote, for like all self-reliant people she dominated those near !.» het 
and destroyed that inldativc. She cast a kirn! trf Wight *11 
those who worked with her, all save Mator Saila to whfwc autlioiiis 
and intelligence she alone made obeisance. Vf hen liung* got Wy > »tt4 
her she sent for Major Safkt, 

Presently, in the UntoudhtWe ward, the baby w»» tmin *«*} h!»i» 
MacDaid was diere to sos ths* aU went well at the end, The w . .»a»n 
lay back on her narrow itoa bed, ndteted attd ilkwt, 
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MacDaid with eyes which were bright with gratitude. She was 
now that the labour was finished, like a wild gazelle which had been 
caught and become resigned to captivity. Miss MacDaid was 
struck, as she always was, by the wild, animal beauty of the Un- 
touchables. Ihey were a different race from the others, their origin 
lost in some remote unrecorded past. In Ranchipur they were well 
enough ofl and the old barriers were almost gone save among the 
benighted orthodox Hindus. Miss MacDaid liked them better than 
most who came to the hospital. Her Scottish heart liked their 
toughness and their defiance and their vitality. They had enough 
to eat ; it was rare that they went hungry like the people of the 
poor castes For five thousand years they had been simple scavengers, 
unhampered by the rites and ceremonies and taboos of a decaying 
faith, and so they were never starved and deformed like the mason’s 
mte or even like the Bunya woman whose diet was all one thing. 
The Untouchable women ate meat too, and one saw it in the fire 
in their eyes and the tough strength of their bodies. 

1 he baby was bathed now and lay beside the mother, a small 
purple-black monkey of a creature, wrinkled but plump, squalling 
so lustily that it managed to drown even the bedlam of the distant 
noise from the music school. It was the Princess, the niece of the 
Maharajah, wh<) had bathed the Untouchable baby. That was somo 
thing which Miss MacDaid never ceased to find unbelievable— that 
in one generation this young woman of the proud warrior caste had 
quietly put aside ail the prejudices of five thousand years to work 
calmly among the pariahs. 

She smiled at the Princess, for she really loved her, and said, " It’s 
a fine baby,’ and then spoke to the mother in Gujerati, praising her 
infant. And then she had a queer flash of Gaelic intuition which 
was like a vision. She saw this niece of a warrior Maharajah and 
this new-born little monkey of an Untouchable as symbols of the 
future of all vast India. From them would come help and salvation. 
Out of them was rising that strange current of hope, of confidence 
and faith which Miss MacDaid felt all about her in this countiy 
which she loved and which somehow, strangely, had become her 
own. It was out of the intelligence and tolerance of this young 
nurse and out of the vigour of this pwiah babe that a great nation 
might rise again, that a whole dvilizatioa might be reborn. 

Miss MacDaid, not through Intelligence but through the canny * 
instinct of her people, — perhaps better than philosophers and 
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economists and historians who sat in locked on iI.t 

side of the world and spun theories* 

. But, the cries of tlie Bunya woman summoncil lirr and ^hf wi-nr 
, . back again into the other ward where Miss Chipfa* rhr ,4Hir dr ^ 4rr.|t\ 
. sister, told her that the child was being horn, ioirritcfir^ilv Mi*.% 
MacDaid brushed her aside to see that all was ii 

There were no complications here, but a nuun ir*m ihr itmi |uo! 
where the mason^s wife lay told her that the r%frrfiiirv fiiti hrm 
reached. There was no hope of the child brine bi^rn nuumllv 4 !*d 
.the woman was sinking* That awful things iMpprnrd wliiih 
MacDaid always dreaded with Hindu padciifs ihc lud gnr n 

up and lay now resigned, unwilling to make die lannr'i ribitf, Mir 
meant to die; but Miss MacDaid meant duf she dp*iild Inr ilf%pnr 
herself. 

She turned to the nurse and said, ** One at von u ill lu\x ta irti h 
Major Safka. The other can prepare the i»pcrafj?tg \\ iin/lt 

ever one goes will have to take one of flic bo|'^ woli urn. \ uu 

can’t go alone.” 

■ It was the Maharajah’s niece who volunicercih t:«*raii%e ilic liiil 
her Ucycle at the hospital and bectusc ihe would have Irii lo frit 
from the fierce old Maharani Besides, the knrw flic I'iii iifiiblioi,'' 
palace and could find her way straight to the MAlutmi wiihimi delm^ 
So she threw on a cloak and called the porter aiul ilir two ici mu 
on their bicycles. It was about the mm miiitwiif ilun itie roluniii 
crash of thunder shattered the fine thread of niuiic ipiiii rii« im 
Ivansome by the Rajput singer. 


X’f p.r 

herrof J tot ***«*«« 

aZ^L^ K 1 “®* ^ gwabling be.i. 

® y t e pottet the mae pcafalieij thrmij^h the 
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scatteriog drops of rain as far as the engineering school, and there 
the storm began in earnest* Soaked to the skin witliin two or three 
minutes, sometimes blinded by the flood' of water and the wild flashes 
of lightning, the two turned' in at the side gate of the grounds and 
rode beneath the tossing trees along the winding drive until the 
■palace with all its turrets and spires and balconies showed black 
against 'the sky. They went to a back entrance, for she had been 
there before to summon the surgeon on Friday nights and she knew 
how to go about it. The old Maharani played poker in secret, 
without the Maharajah’s knowledge. He made no objection to her 
gambling in Monte Carlo or Deauville or Baden-Baden, but at home 
here in her own palace among her own people he forbade it. But 
he had forbidden her many things in their long life together, only to 
have her follow her own will. 

At that nuunent she sat in her own sitting-room at the mahogany 
table, surrounded by Major Safka, two nephew^s, an aide-dc«camp 
and Major-General Agate. The nephew'S had learned poker at 
Cambridge and played rather a stolid conservative game. General 
Agate played according to his temperament, which was explosive, 
and so he aiw^ays lost. What he lost he would put down to the 
mtpensc of his journey, for he counted this visit one of diplomacy’. 
It was not an oflicial visit, arranged by the Viceroy, but an informal 
one and therefore ail the more important and valuable. He had 
simply broken his journey to Poona by stopping off for a few 'days 
to sec his old friends, the rulers of Ranchipur. 

He was a stocky gentleman of about sixty, with a red turkcy-cock 
face and a large white moustache. He had been in India half his 
life and was in a way a case of nature imitating art, for he was a 
perfect Kipling general not alone in appearance but in tempemmoat 
as well. On his own solid shoulders he still carried the burden of 
ail the dark races and he could outshout all comers on the subject 
of The Ecalni, It was a kind of game he teas playing now with 
the rulers of Ranchipur, a game far more important and far more 
difficult than poker, which irritated him because his wits were slow 
and his temper choleric. Beneath his temper he remained smug ia 
the belief that he was serving the British Empire in the grand tradition ; 
that is to iay, not only by force of arms (as indicated by his countletr 
medals) but by the guile of foreign policy as well 

These Indians were iinportani because they were rich, they wc« 
powerful, and they knew the game of politics in Europe ts well ti 
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they knew it in India. This was no obscure state ruled 1>5' a ii«>dd» r- 
ine depraved prince. Ranchipur, even the Genera was ah.c t.. 
understand, was important-and not only important hut a.mjTt.'.r 
-because it had exploded the whole theory ot the \Uuic Mm ^ 
burden. In the fifty years that the old gentleman, asleep a good 
quarter of a mile away in another part of the palace, had been rcm,mt»r„ 
it had Med itself out of the malarial apathy and supcrsmion ot am icttr 
I ndia into the position of a modern state, adtnirably staiioi atiti 
administered. It had proved that Indians could he adtjums- 

trators, that they could be good economists, that lliev could solve 
such complicated problems as that of the Dcpirwcd t , lasses, it 
was a state more civilized and more advaticcd than iiiativ paits «it 
England and America— the Midlands or Pitt.shurg.h (althoug.lt to the 
General nothing in America mattered or even esisicii!. 

He would have preferred entering Ranchipur oit an elephant at 
the head of a column of troops, with the ptrpulacc Hat (»n ihwr »a« es 
lining both sides of die avenue from the old palace to the tace-ctHirsc. 
That was how a British general should nuke an cnifaiue, not like 
any bloody civil servant in a railway coach, to he met with condrat ru 
sion (of this he could never quite be sure and it tfoultled htiii) hv 
a Rolls-Royce and a nephew of the Maharajah who ftplauied that 
his uncle sent profound regrets but was kept at home by gi nit. ( tt hv 
should a Maharajah have gout, which was a disease oi retitcd genetah ' i 
If he had had the say he would have treated ail India ilitkienily. Jl 
he had had the say there would be no Imlian pruhlnn. He'd fcimn 
fix that But the India Office was always getting m hi* way. 'Ilio’if 
civilian louts back in Whitehall thought they knew more of the 
situation than he himself, Major-General Agate, who lud i|wnt halt 
his life on the North-West Frontier, 

He even fancied himself as a diplomat, convinceiJ that the hafidwtnir 
black-eyed old lady opposite him Wieved him to tie as gentle «« * 
lamb and the most devoted of her ftientk. He had m> 
that behind hex poker hand she knew exactly what he wai thinking 
and exactly how much he wnti her friend. Tt» her Iw wai »i(HpU 
a rather tiresome old barter whom she on her account »iiu*t rmc» 
tain because it was all a game anyway, an intetmiiwbk game .ti 
waiting which must be played wM a poker face umU Europe tk»t«oyr «j 
itself or feU into decay. It was miet to entersain him by playmg 
poker than by listening to him talk about the nraartsiiy of cmhtsmg’ 
British wives and mothers on the North-West Pfoniier iihmd ,kfewc< 
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° Of those 

wild handsome Muslim tribesmen (an experience, the old Maharani 
thought, which might have its own richness). 

.. M 1 ‘‘ modern copy of a room the Maharani had seen 

at Malmaison, complete down to the smallest detail. The Aubusson 
carpet was covered now with white cotton that was taken up each 
morning before Her Highness arose and replaced by cotton which 
had been freshly washed. Beneath the table there were no shoes 
saw the bmits of the General Nephews, aide-de-camp and Major 
notN ^ f Maharani and her companions wore 

ornamented 

• was handsome, for her beauty was of that 

Ilcth oTthe^c the bones of the face and not in the 

tectly lintkss f. ce the .solt colour of pale fa/if au kit. Her lips were 
painted sarlet like the tiny mark of royalty that she wore just above 

face^'not oNv t ^ sculptured nose. It was a vivid mobile 

face, not only bcautilul but extraordinary. It was the face of a 

woman who at thirteen had been a half-savage hill princess who 
■‘ The Ust' Qiicen.’’“'' 

At the very moment that her niece, the nurse, came in through a 

M ? ’“f » over the guards who lay sleeping 

there, the Maharani had picked up her five cards. Four of them 
were spades, the two, the three, five and six. At sight of them her 
expression did not change. It was Major Safka, the surgeon, who 
dealt, sitting big and handsome and pleasant with a cigar in one 
corner ot his mouth. The General picked up his hand and saw 
three aces. I he two nephews found nothing and Major Safka 
discovered two pains, kings and eights. 

The Maharani’s hand was one after her own heart, for her wild 
nature asked nothing so tame as three of a kind or even a flush 

tT4k-onjriLsn.diA It was in her temperamern 

The two nephews dropped their hands, and their aunt with a 
iace oi stone opened. The General, puffing a little and very red, 
raised and in turn was raised by Major Safka. Her Highness was 
content to draw one card. The Geneml drew two and Major Safka 
one. Before they looked at their hands both the Mahtttoi tn<| 
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the General regarded the Major, the one still with an expression of 
stone, the other with agitation and fury. The General was the 
first to look at his hand and when he found there his fourth ace his 
face grew perceptibly pinker. When the Maharand looked she 
found in its place, as if it had been sent there by fate, the four of 
spades. For an instant the black eyes lighted up but not long enough 
for the General to notice. But Major Safka saw it as he saw almost 
everything. She loved playing with the Major because he was a 
match for her. The General was too easy. 

And so the betting began, tentatively at first, with Safka staying 
in for two rounds to discover if the others were bluffing. When he 
knew that they were not he dropped his cards, and with a glint in 
his blue eyes waited for the struggle. They raised each other again 
and again and again and the Major, watching, knew that this was 
not simply a struggle over a winning hand at poker. It went far 
deeper than that. It was an Indian Maharani, the proudest and 
most beautiful of them all, pitted against the whole British army. 
Beneath the betting there was an electric current of hatred, of pride 
pitted against arrogance. The expression of the old lady changed 
not at all save that the black eyes grew a trifle harder. It was the 
General with his four aces who showed the first signs of weakening. 
At the fourth raise his face went from pink to red ; at the fifth it 
grew purple and he compromised his honour by hesitating for a 
second. Then a glance of mockery from the Maharani goaded 
him on. Again they raised each other and again, and then graciously, 
but with condescension, she said, General, I don't want to bankrupt 
you. I have a straight flush," and laid her hand on the tabic. 

It was a bitter moment, as if the General had been defeated in 
the field by a force outrageously smaller than his own. Angrily he 
threw down his cards. For a moment he came very near to doing 
what she had meant him to do— lose his temper and show Wmself a 
bad sport But in time he remembered cricket and the playing 
fields of Eton and saved himself from the worst. Nevertheless the 
gesture with which he flung down his cards was enough. She did 
not ask for more. She was satisfied. And she knew that his expense 
account would be enormous this month. 

At that moment her niece appeared in the doorway, the water 
dripping from her clothing on to the clean white cotton. It was 
Major Safka, the surgeon, who. saw her and rose from his chair. 
Then the Maharani turned, all her jewels flashing against the black 
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and silver of her sari. The girl bowed to her and talked rapidly, 
first in Mahratta to the Maharani and then in Hindustani to the Major! 

“Excuse me. Your Highness,” he said in English. “I’ll come 
back.” He bowed to the General and accompanied the Princess 
through the doorway. 

In the moment while the nurse stood dripping on the threshold 
the emotion of the General had transferred itself, conveniently, from 
one cause to another. It is possible that her arrival prevented him 
from making an ass of himself, and so took the edge off the full 
triumph of the regal old lady. And now suddenly he was no longer 
irritated by the defeat of his four aces but by the interruption of 
the game. 

To the Maharani he said, “ Why does he have to go away ? ” He 
did not say “ Major Safka ” but simply “ he,” for thus he accom- 
plished two things ; he avoided using the title of “ Major ” con- 
ferred not by the British Government but by a Maharajah, and he 
managed to imply his feeling that as a person the surgeon was utterly 
insignificant. The Maharani understood him. 

With an impassive face she answered, “ lie has gone to make an 
operation. There is a low-caste woman at the hospital having a 
baby and she cannot have it.” 

The General snorted and said, “ Well, whose deal is it ? Let’s 
be on with it.” 


•4 

The Bunya woman had her baby safely, in spite of all the dis- 
turbance she made. It was a boy and thin and undernourished, a 
shrivelled little thing. While the nurse bathed it Miss MacDaid 
looked on in scorn. “ Another good Hindu,” she said, “ who will 
grow up and marry and produce a lot more skinny children who 
will never have a proper diet.” 

That was what ailed India more than anything else, this “ Hindu 
sickness,” She knew it was not because its mother could not afford 
proper food that the child was skinny and feeble. The woman w~- 
a Bunya and her husband, like all merchants, had managed to w 
money enough, honestly and probably (Bshoncstly, to feed >>’ 
properly, llic trouble was the religion and the priest* 
silly superstitions. She had seen children and even g- 
women who, when rescued and fed properly, turnec 
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spindle-legged, malarial creatures with swollen afadomcns 
Lcs filled with vigour. There were moments when Miss Ma.Daul, 
in exasperation, would have liked to slay all the pnestt and np thr.r 
rcUgion from suffering India as if it were a chseaseti organ wim h 

must be removed. , ... 

To the nurse she said, “You never see Muslim or I imn«luh!e 
babies as sickly as that. These caste Hindus never have a dunee 
from the start. That’s what is the matter with C.andhi hr-.idrs 
being a Gujerati by race and a Bunya by caste. He's puny and 


But, as always, she was unable to stay anti make a speech. There 
were too many other things on her mind. There was the m.tv.n\ 
wife, already half-conscious in her bed, and the worry ot whnlirt 
Major Safka would arrive in time to save both mother ami thiUi. 
If the mother died she knew that very likely it wouKl make linlr 
difference to the husband, but if the baby was a son ami uas lint 
there would be hysterical wailing. Alone in her ward tlw sweeper 
woman had gone quietly to sleep with the child at her side. 

Outside, the storm still howled and the rain amc down m timHU. 
The din of the music school was drowned out now and, iwrvei'ieH', 


with the coming of the storm, it seemed to have grown hortcr rather 
than cooler. A rich damp steaming heat cnvclojied all the world 
of Ranchiput. 

And inside the prim efficient bosom of Miss Myicl>*4ii! there wm 
another storm, scarcely less violent than the one ciiiisiik. !^i»f iltr 
•was .going to sec Safka, a bit of Juck she had nof lor on * 

Friday night- For that .she bad to thank the ckfornwd fwlvw ttl ihr 

mason’s wife. 


.. It -was like an illness* She did mt know when it tiiil hcg«n* it 
had co.me imperceptibly, .without gynriptt)mS| yfileti you eoiiht I'till 
symptoms the joking that had gone on between ihcm froiti ihr vrif 
first. In a way .it had happened the moment ibe tiiiti four 
before when he arrived stmight from a London hotpitui w tiecfonr 
surgeondn-chief of Ranchiput She tlwayt rcnirititecrd him i* lir 
arrived at the hospital in Hit .Highness^a own Rolli-Rofcc wiili 
Highness beside him looking pleased, in Wi liinplicify, 
picked a young man who was so dew md intdligeiii iiid vlgrinoiw. 
Miss MacDaid always thought tk Mijor iS he ffepfwi;! iitiiii ilir 
car and came up the stcf«, with t frkodlf grin, to grrei kf. iif 
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was dressed all in white— tall, muscular, with a pale skin and blue 
eyes. “ He must be a Poona Brahmin,” she thought, and she was 
terribly pleased when she found that she was right. It always 
annoyed her when Europeans said that all Indians were alike, because 
they were far less alike than Europeans, far less mongrelized. The 
remark always implied stupidity. How was it possible to say that 
the fierce maleness of a North-West Frontier tribesman resembled 
in any way the delicate, chiselled beauty of a man from Rajputana, 
or that the volatile faintly mongoloid Bengali looked like a warlike 
Mahratta who was a tough muscular little terrier. 

In the beginning, at that first glance. Miss MacDaid had fallen in 
love, not with the man himself, but with the idea of him. As he 
stepped from the Maharajah’s Rolls she thought, without thinking, 

I his is what India might be ” — her India which was a part of her 
very soul. 

And then she had discovered as the weeks went on that he was 
as clever, indeed as brilliant, a surgeon as tire Maharajah had said, 
that his big muscular hands were as delicate as a woman’s and in 
their work as sure as the progress of a cat. Bit by bit, usually in 
those moments when they had a snack together at night at the hospital, 
when she made tea and they talked intimately, she learned other 
things about him that his mother had been a leader in the move- 
ment to purge the Hindu faith of its superstitions, its degeneracy, 
its defeatism, and bring it back to its original purity ; that he had 
gone to Cambridge where he had rowed in his college boat, that he 
had been a famous cricketer. And in letters from England she 
learned that what the old Maharajah had said was true. He was a 
fine surgeon, which she already knew. Even as an Indian he could 
have made a great career for himself, but he had chosen to come 
back here to Ranchipur because this was his country and these were 
his people, and in Ranchipur he could have what he liked of the 
old Maharajah to help them. 

In the beginning she had thought of him as a boy, although he 
was already thirty-three when he arrived that day in the Rolls. She 
had never thought of men as men because all her life had been so 
full— there were never enough hours in the day ; and because she 
was, in her way, a great woman, few men had ever come her way 
to whom she did not fed superior, not only as a woman but even 
at times as a n\an. In the beginning he had seemed more like the 
embodiment, a very attractive embodiment to be sure, of an idea. 
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sometUog to which she herself had devoted her whole life .iiu! her 

immense energies. • 

Her own story had begun long ago as the cliild o{ an rrcrntnc 
Scotch doctor who chose to settle in Sourabaya, [irat-iisiri ' his pro- 
fession when someone needed him, but lar inoic inieiesrei! ns ius 
laboratory, in tropical fevers, in curious diseases. I le bad j. a.i (ir\ nl 
far and wide, peering into the lives and bodies of the w !a ' U .(inniip 
East, for he had in him that strange urge sonic bct.i .nu ti ha\c to 
wander, to settle in some far-off place, to colonii-e, to « u air lor 
himself a whole new world rather than to take his oKi \\«isld with 
him like the Englishman. Something in the lust h.ui clatii.nl bis 
soul and he never went back to Europe until he liit’d at le t ot our 
of the strange diseases which he was alw.iys stiiviiig to undff.taod. 

And so his daughter had been brought up in ilu* luM, not like 
the child of a merchant or a civil .servant, raised in a cotnpouruj 
or in the foreign settlement and sent to iingluu! to st hooi. She 
had lived at times almost like a native, knowing the sons atid <lau,*hicrs 
of the local merchants and the half-caste childrcti of Dutcli pUnirfi. 
She could speak Dutch and Malay perfectly by the time she was 
ten and by the age of thirty she had learned i lindusiani and i ogf tati 
as well. When she was twenty she went to iiiigland. 

It was the first time in her life she had ever hern unt ol the t Jurnt, 
and although she loved the misty Ixauty of the Sctittish hill* ami 
the quiet green of English gardens they were always it range to her. 
And everything she saw seemed small aiul rather drali, lor m her 
heart and in her soul were til the violence, the nugnitHnur ami 
the squalor of the East. Even the ciitnatc of England and Scoilaiiil 
seemed to her dull, and its foggy coldness intiniidy more umom 
fortable than the burning heit of the liast. In EtigUiid there w-eir 
no magnificent sunrises, no violent IIihkIs, no caithquakr*, on great 
burgeoning into life, none of that savage iplcndoiir wlmh tiilnl the 
whole world in which she had spent her childhood. Ami itir squalor 
which she saw in the Midlands and the swhurbi of laTOdmi, rlwmig 
her years of training as a nurse, was no better, mi ici« hornide, than 
the squalor she knew during her wandering! througii tlie tJrieni 
with that eccentric man. Doctor Macl^td. In Soiiralwya iiiell 
there had been no squalor approaeWng it. And the f-a.tern' squalor 
seemed better to her because it was not shut up iniitle rlamp mer 
aowded houses, in dark narrow stnewts, hut flmrdcd tmiward iwo 
the ak.and the %ht And she wm pnafed iiw hf t}^. pte|iii|iu*'i 
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of the people she met, even intelligent doctors, on the subject of 
race and colour and by their belief in their own physical and economic 
superiority ; for in her heart, out of her strange life, she had no 
prejudices. Miss MacDaid was one of The Blessed to whom human 
creatures were human creatures, without regard to nationality or 
creed, colour or race, and so her life had always had a richness which 
most others had never known. 

Then after four years she had come back without regrets to the 
East, where she felt at home, happy in the grandeur and violence 
and the colour which Europe never knew. She got as far as Bombay, 
and after she had been there a little less than a year there came an 
opportunity such as warmed the heart of a woman like Miss MacDaid. 
In all Bombay there was not another woman who would consider 
it, but Miss MacDaid had said yes immediately on one late December 
afternoon when she found herself in the office of the hospital super- 
intendent talking to the rather stocky little Indian in European clothes 
who was the great Maharajah of Ranchipur. 

He wanted to found a hospital and a training school for nurses. 
He wanted to educate his people in the care of children. He wanted 
to stamp out plague and cholera and the terrible malaria which dis- 
sipated the energies of his people. A kind of makeshift hospital 
already existed, but he wanted to establish one of the very best and 
most modern of hospitals, like the ones he had seen in Germany. 
If he could find a nurse who was willing to face a hard life for a 
time, to find herself blocked and sometimes baffled by the intrigues 
of ministers and officers of state, to battle with ignorance and preju- 
dice, not only of the Indians but of the Europeans in Ranchipur, 
with filth and disease, he would see that she had all the money she 
needed, half from the state, half from his own private purse. 

For a moment she stood completely overcome by the extraordinary 
chance which had come her way, so bewildered that she could not 
speak at all. To be able to give orders and not take them, to escape 
from the backbiting, the gossip, the prejudices of that narrow world 
in which she found herself, a little fragment of provincial Europe 
engulfed in the East ; to have all that power and authority 1 "" 

be able to work, to build, to organize, to create 1 There was h 
something that was David Livingstone and Mungo Park, ■' 
was in thousands of Scottish colonists the world over — a passion 
for adventure and a stern Calvinist desire to help the poor human 
race. 
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While she stood listening to the stocky little Indian all that uas 
Gaelic and Scottish in her was appraising him. She saw Uiat he 
was a simple man and a good man, because all that was written m 
his face. She knew that he was rich, fabulously rich, one ot the 
richest men in the world ; but of the rest she knew tiothnig. Sh.e 
did not know then that he was one of the great men in flic Him, 
one of the greatest men of his time (although she had ;dfc.uly divinrd 
his simplicity and his goodness), for he had no genius lor mumw, 
notice and the great things which he achicvctl remained sotncliow 
muffled and veiled and unknown, either by accident or by dcM);n. 
What he did was dangerous. He was fighting to hriii.g rcsjiect and 
dignity to a conquered people. He w'as one ol those thousands 
only just beginning to awaken over all ot India and all the Orient, 
to stir with faith and pride and valour. 

They looked at each othet for a full minute “’•the stjual little 
Maharajah and plain vigorous young Mi.ss MacD.uii atui in that 
moment th^^rff passed between them an understanding atu! a synip.tthy 
which from then on was never to be broken either by intrigue ot 
prejudice or despair. 

The Scotswoman said simply, “Yes, Your Highness, I'll go.” 

The Maharajah said, “ It won’t be easy, you know, Miss MaeDaul.” 

“I’ve lived in the East all my life. Your Highness, i ktmw the 
difficulties. All Lask is this opportunity.” 

“ I’d prefer it if you could find another sister to bring with you." 

“I’ll try, sir. Perhaps I can persuade Miss likiridgc." 

In the end she persuaded Miss Eldridgc, who was the dang, liter nl' 
an importer in the Madras Presidency, a pale tall thin girl who rfiiorctl 
Miss MacDaid and would have followed her anywhere. 

So the two of them set out for Ranchipur, It was in April, * little 
while before the monsoon. 

In those days the work of the Maharajah was only juit iKgun 
and the town presented a strange spectacle of chaos, not alone tlte 
physical chaos of roads and streets under construction, of new build ■ 
ings going up, of old rookeries being torn down, but what w ai 
much more important, of the spiritual and psychological co«fu»i-«n 
of a whole people in the protxss of having their lives remade by 
their ruler and a handful of edutated subjects. The |>arasiic pricat* 
had been forced to work or to leave the state, so that there wcic 
only priests enough left t» serve the Kimplc* tdcquately, '11« 
Maharani had just finished her book urging the women m 
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out of purdah, to learn to read and to write, to undertake professions. 
Her high school for girls had just been opened and the daughters 
of mmsters and princes and Brahmins had been ordered to attend 
it willy-mlly, side by side with any Untouchable girl who wanted to 
learn. It was only a year or two since the banquet and festival 
given by the Maharajah for the Untouchables of the City of Ranchipur 
at which he himself sat down with them to give an example to other 
Hindus. His own servants in the vast palace were Untouchables. 
And in Ranchipur all these things made for riots and assassinations' 
intrigues and plots. ’ 

Into the midst of this came Miss MacDaid and her thin pale satellite 
Miss Eldridge, to find a hospital with earthen floors, a leaking roof 
and a native pharmacopoeia, staffed by a half-educated surgeon more 
concerned with the cut of his European clothes than with the welfare 
of his patients, and a couple of doctors whose equipment was a 
strange mixture of midwife’s superstitions and old-fashioned science 
There was puerperal fever and recurrent typhus, the ever-present 
smallpox and malaria and the last traces of an outbreak of plague. 
There were no attendants save low-caste servant girls. Miss Mac- 
Daid with her own hands went to work with yellow soap and carbolic 
acid, and at the end of the first week even her tough body and spirit 
were discouraged. ^ 

But something in her was undefeatable ; it had always been so 
and it always would be, to the very end, and so she went on. But 
worse than the filth and ignorance and inefficiency which lay before 
her was the quiet stubborn resistance of half the population of Ranchi- 
pur, the lying and intrigue of the Orthodox Hindus, the resentment 
of the officials at the presence of a European and of the authority 
given her. 'The Maharajah was on her side, with all his wealth and 
all his power, but there were times when it was impossible to call 
on him for help, times when an appeal only reached him distorted 
and made trivial by Oriental lies and intrigues. There were moments 
when, in despair. Miss MacDaid would ask herself what could motivate 
these devils who lied and intrigued and blocked every effort to bring 
the people education and health and decency, and always the answer 
was religion, or superstition, which passed under the name of religion. 
Thie worst enemies of herself and the Maharajah were always the 
most religious. He was patient with them. The fierce and beautiful 
Maharani had no patience. She had officers of state dismissed 
She ordered men to keep to their houses as if they were prisoners* 
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At last, thirough, the influence of the Maharani and M^tclXikly 
the Dewan' himself, an Orthodox Hindu with a pigtail and a wife 
in blackest purdah, was dismissed, and fresh troubles begiui hrtaiisc 
the Dewan, a capable if superstitious man, appealed Op the \di’rr<w 
and there was an investigation of all the rumours of di'^ordcr in 
Ranchipur which for a long time had disturbed the prate ot the 
Government in Calcutta. 

It was all rather a farce and nothing much was acrompHslicd, 
because Ranchipur was a rich and powcriul stale and the \iirioy 
was content to let well enough alone. Nevertheless the dash auantt < 
plished twO' things. It humiliated the proud Maliarani and made 
her for ever an enemy of British officialdom, and it made \\m \iae- 
Daid^s position with the British in Ranchipur perfrctly deM, tnux 
and for all. From that moment on she ItKiktui longer to fhc 
people who were hers by race for help and muierstaniiing. During 
the investigation she came to suspect that Government timisc and 
all the vast machine connected with it were cokl towarib this 
to which she was giving her whole life. She suspcitcd that they 
did not want either the Maharajah or herself to succcch! and itiai fliry 
even disapproved of her association wdth Indians in such a iiurtYfucfit 
of enlightenment and reform. 

■Until the Maharajah had come to power, with his pa^’doii Uif the 
dignity and pride of his people, Ranchipur had Iktcu a praccUi! ifair, 
plunged in filth and ignorance, and it had been mt excellent market 
for cotton goods from Manchester and hardware from lYcik and 
Hull, and now there veas talk of the Maharajah cMablisliiiig fiiilii 
in his own state where M$ people might iittm.ifac:tiife ilirtr nivn 
cloth. And somehow Ranchipur seemed to aftrart radirab tiid 
reformers and agitators. When life became difiiciili ebcwlwre ilicf 
fled to Ranchipur. 

It was all very disturbing and unpkamnf, thk frclile of 

the East to waken and find faith and ho|>e in the lutiirc. I’kifiiig 
the investigation there were one or two siiiill Qmxmmtm drikt 
who treated Miss MacDaid as if she were a mkfufe of ctwiwmiiAii 
and traitress, and one impotent little nmii from Cliptwiig wtRi wm 
insolent to the Maharanl, received for hb pains t lioiii 

the .Gvil Service for having made m ** indekntd* Aiml wlirii Mm 
MacDaid returned to. Ranchipur after t lois of ten ftmnm ikw 
from her work, she Imxmd wte it was to feel !ik an lisitoiiilulik 
among her own people* After that she went her way dmm, figiiimf** 
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determined and undefeatable. She meant to make her mission a 
success. No longer had she any doubts. Her role had been chosen 
for her. When she returned typhus broke out again and Miss 
Eldridge was one of the first victims. She did not try to find a new 

companion to replace her. 

"^ear after year, without even a holiday, through the hot dusty 
winter and the monsoon summer she worked, through famine and 
plague, intrigue and despair ; and miraculously the hospital slowly 
became a reality. Building after building arose, made of brick, neat, 
bright and sanitary. Of the servant girls she managed to make 
crude nurses. Tlhe surgeon and the doctors were dismissed one by 
one and new men came to take their place, not experts or geniuses 
but better than the men before them. There were rarely days when 
Miss MacOaid could find an hour or two for herself which she did 
not have to use for sleeping. And presently a better class of women, 
led by the few who belonged to the educated group, came to be trained 
as nurses -widows and women who through choice or by accident 
were not married. The hospital came to heal not only damaged 
iKxlics but hurt and wounded souls as well. That was how the 
Princess and the aide-de-camp's daughter had come to her. 

By the time young Major Safka arrived the hospital was a reality, 
a fine reality which Miss MacDaid knew was better by fat than many 
hospitals in Europe. Alone, aided by Indians, she had created it, 
but it had cost her something, and at forty-nine her tough body 
was worn by the long battle against heat and superstition and intrigue ; 
her hair was thin and brittle and dry, and the plain, good face with 
$Mn the texture of leather was lined. But she had won, and in her 
heart she knew a secret which few from the West ever suspected'^ — - 
it was that her East, with its splendour and violence and vitality 
was not crushed and dead, slain by the shopkeepers of the West. 
It had only been slccpingt 

5 

She waited for the Major in the little hall overlooking the garden 
and presently through the flood of rain she saw his Ford turn in at 
the gate* Watching the lights sweep along the drive, picking out 
the hedge of hibiscus stripped bare of every flower only that after- 
noon by a wandering troop of monkeys, she thought, ** If only* I 
were young and handsome* If only everything had not been wrong*** 
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And for a moment she almost divined what it would be like to be 
reckless, throwing up everything for someone you loved. 

Then the car drew up and he sprang out, followed by the Mahara- 
jah’s niece and the porter. And after him came a drenched and 
miserable figure whom Miss MacDaid recognized as Mr. Smiley, the 
American missionary. He dragged out after him a great basket of 
melons and plantains. 

she ready? ” the Major asked. 

Yes, Major. Your overall and gloves are laid out.’’ 

Forgetting Mr. Smiley, Major Safka hurried off to the operating 
room and Miss MacDaid, with the Princess^ went to the ward with 
the wheeled table to fetch the mason’s wife. It all worked quickly, 
efficiently and well, and in twelve minutes the first son of the mason 
was born as Caesar is said to have been. In half an hour his wife 
had slipped from anaesthesia into sleep and the baby was bathed. 
Major Safka, Miss MacDaid and Mr. Smiley were gathered round 
a table in Miss MacDaid’s office having tea and biscuits. The Major 
had already eaten one of the Maharani’s vast dinners and swallowed 
one or two of the sandwiches which always stood beside the poker 
table, but he pretended that he was hungry and stayed to cat because 
he knew that Miss MacDaid would feel hurt and disappointed if 
he went away directly. 

Mr. Smiley was a small man who wore very large spectacles which 
made him seem even smaller and thinner than he was. He was 
only forty-two but he had the air of a tired man ten years older. 
It was the sun which had done that, the sun and the heat and occa- 
sional bouts with malaria, and his own devotion to the cause which 
the Major and Miss MacDaid had espoused. He rarely left llanchipur 
even during the rainy season. In the mornings he taught until 
one o’clock at his school for Untouchables and low-caste boys in 
the middle of the town, and in the afternoon he taught at the girls’ 
orphanage near the mission. But that did not end his duties, for 
he had an immense and complicated amount of book-keeping to do 
in order to satisfy the State Mission Board of Iowa, and he knew 
the families of all the boys who came to his school and there was 
always something going wrong with them, deaths or births* or 
illnesses or trouble with the police, so that he was always having to 
make visits at all hours of the night ; and now and then he had to 
help Miss MacDaid because some of the Untouchables, in their 
ignorance,, were terrified, of -the ht^pltal and would not allow them- 
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selves to be treated until he had reassured them. And in addition 
to all this he had his troubles with the Reverend Burgess Simon 
who was in charge of the spiritual side of the Mission and complained 
that Mr. Smiley did not have enough faith and did not strive hard 
enough to convert his pupils to the Baptist variety of Christianity. 

It was true that Mr. Smiley in his heart did not care two figs whether 
his pupils were Christians or Hindus or Mohammedans or just plain 
heathens like the wild Bhils who inhabited the rocky hills, nor that 
the Reverend Mr. Simon was an Evangelist by upbringing and an 
imitator of the Anglican missionaries through snobbery. Mr. Simon 
thought only of souls while Mr. Smiley leaned more towards hygiene, 
mathematics, the history of India and the rules for decent behaviour 
towards one=^s fellow men. Like Miss MacDaid and the Major he 
knew that neither India nor her people were to be saved by con- 
version to Christianity or any other religion, but through education 
and the healing of all the terrible hatreds which separated them. But 
Mr. Smiley had learned long ago to dissimulate because that was 
the only way by which he could accomplish good for these people 
he loved, and so for the sake of the missionary board at home and 
the sake of the Reverend Mr. Simon, whom he had discovered was 
sen^ng home pious and insinuating reports behind his back, Mr. 
Smiley had to turn Jesuitical and pretend that he was a devout Baptist. 

In his heart, when he reviewed the progress, history and actual 
state of Christianity in the West he was not convinced that con- 
version would do anyone much good, not even a low-caste Hindu, 
But he had never spoken of this save to his wife, who agreed with 
him, and to Miss MacDaid and the Major. It was as if they had all 
been in a plot together, striving to do good despite the superstitions 
of the Hindu faith in India and those of the Fundamentalists in the 
far-off Middle West. If you could have got the truth from Mr. 
Smiley concerning his faith he would probably have told you that, 
if he was anytlung at all, he was a good Muslim. 

And now Mr. Smiley was here in the hospital with his basket of 
fruit and a couple of jars of cold jelly on account of the Untouchable 
woman. She was the mother of one of his pupils, a boy of sixteen 
in whom he was interested. If the boy kept up his good record 
at the school the Maharajah would send him all the way to America 
to Columbia University. Mrs. Smiley herself had made the jelly. 

** Three in one night,” observed Mr. Smiley. "^ That’s pretty 
good. It must be almost a record.” 
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“Oh, no.” said Miss MacDaid. “We’ve had as munv as scv.-n. 
You remember, Major?” 

The Major remembered. The two of tl»em had m>t 
of sleep all that night. They had had to leave m tlic 
of one of Mr. Bannerjee’s fashionable dinners. 

Watching Mr. Smiley drink his tea. Miss Mi‘cl>.ud ih. n, f. ! I. 

islikeamouse. I don’t see where he gets the vitality, iievei tiunkns.: 

that, like herself, he had an inner strength. .r, <■ i, . i i 

While the Bunya woman’s child w.as being horn Mr. bn'*'''' 
changed his dripping clothes for a white hospital suit ot ilir Nlaior s 
in which he looked completely lost. The rioilies in whn » the 
Major looked so smart hung on Mr. Snitlcy like a tent, tlie slerves 
and trousers rolled up, the jacket unbuttoned. 1 hey made |okes 
about it and Miss MacDaid went for a tresh pot <*1 tea, ihinkini-, that 
thus she might hold the Major a little longer. . 

When she returned he was felling the .story of the Ctencrai >> defeat 
at the hands of the Maharani in the poker g.*nie. 

“The old gentleman nearly blew up,” he said. “! wish ym 
could have seen him. Poker is no game for an iMii'Iishntan. He’s 
always too simple when it comes to a thing like that.” I hen he 
looked at his watch and Miss MacDaiii’.s heart sank. 

“I have to be back,” he said. “ Her Highness will hr in a bail 
humour if I stay longer than she thinks necessary to delis rr * child. 
She is probably watching the clock now, atui pulling the Cleiieral’s 
game leg.” He turned to the missionary, " Vi'hat about ) ou, Smilry ? 
You’re not planning to cycle hack in this flood ? " 

“I’d swim home willingly,” said Mr. Sniilev, ” if oidv the IhwHi 
would keep up. I don’t want to see another lean year like we. had 
eleven years ago.” 

“That was nothing,” said Miss MacDaid. *' '’I’ou should haw 
been here twenty-five years ago, 'Ibcn wc had a tea! lirst-do* 
famine with plague thrown in for gotiii measme. Now the radwav 
is working all right and that an never Imppcn again, You should 
have seen them djdng of cholera like llks, lying in row* tin a mud 
floor. That was the year Miss Eldridge dictl." 

“ Well, I suppose those years will never come hark," 

The Major stirred and Miss MacDaid’i hcait sank again. He 
started to speak but a wild dtp of thunticr cut him shot! «ml he 
waited for it to pass. Then he stood up, kinking vrrs bar.dism.f 
in his white jodhpurs with tte black aiteim butnwcd with diaiinmd 
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buttons and the neat smart red Ranchipur turban. It was the most 

beautiful of costumes for a man like him. It showed the breadth 

of ks wrestler^ shoulders, the narrowness of the hips, the SS 

of his arms. Miss MacDaid thought again “Indians I 

beautiful of races.” There was “os* 

j , something fine about them. When 

said “ It’s onhr thr^e f T but the Major 

said. It s only three or four miles out of the way. I wouldn’t ask 

a pg dog to go out on a night like this.” 

Despite anything Miss MacDaid might do, they were off. She 
went as far as the door with them and there Mr. Smiley, his small 
figure enveloped in the big doctor’s white linens, turned^ and raised 
Ms arms aiid winked. The sleeves hung from his thin arms like 
the wings ot a strange bird. 

“ Mebbe I’d better call on Mr. Simon like this,” he said. “ That 
woMd give him something more to write home about.” 

Then they climbed into the motor and waved to her and were 

Sir 

When they Imd gone Miss MacDaid went and looked at herself 
in the mirror of the washroom, but the image, even with the route 
which she thought no one would notice and the wash that kilkd 

aj‘ouf‘'«Tmt“fotr’T'‘''^ encouragement. She said, half 

’ u T ^ f ■, “ middle-aged woman who should know 

h ““5. u / ' «he was glad, beettse 

It rnadc her feel warm inside, and even young. Turning she nicked 

up Mr. Smiley’s basket, put the jelly in the ief-box and t£ fruit wtrt 
the daughter of the aide-de-camp could find it so that the Untouchable 

wakened in the morning. 

wh?h dropped Mr. Smiley at the vast barrack of a bouse 

wfit tnd 1”*^ opposite that of Mr. Simon, his 

wife and their daughters, Fern and Hazel. Then he drove back to 

the palace and stepped over the bodies of the guards all in scarlet 
^d gold who ky asleep in the back hall, and made his way to the 
Maharam s sitting-room Her lady-in-waiting, the old Princess of 
Bewanagar, was sound asleep, sitting upright in all her jewels, but 
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: r • 1 T* nlreativ two oVlock lO Hu* 

' the game went on furiously. . , Atid 

Nmly six hundted of them came fro.n tlic C.rnaal. 


The first .h,-'»r.n.i.’ 

as far east as Delhi and Agra. . - I . j , 4li«ini 

frastfncfanrwC^^^^^^ «;■ 

?t wSlost irthe vastness of Indu and ended m a >' 

in the red dust somewhere on the borders of I da.r"'' 
the Bombay Mail there was not even the Umt {inilit ik . ii 4I 
from the dry burning heat which comes with the stfd.t am! snund 

°^irtheir private car Lord and Udy Heston. *« sepautr o.mpa.t 
ments lay sleepless, for one might as well have med »!erm,,. m an 
Tven. Even the cakes of ice which ky wrapped ... toweo ... from 
of each electric fan made no diHercncc, an.l at moments .J.r dan.pne*, 
which the melting ice created seemed only t« n«kr « ^ 

you touched metal it was still iwrt. even m the nuddlr o| tiir .. 
kc yellow-red dust swept beneath ami over the fmm. }do»m»g 
it in great blinding clouds. It crept in even tbr<H!g » tl.r »|wu*l 
fine copper screening which Lord Heston hm.srlt had o.dr.cd Im 
the ar. It lay over everything, lorning the lowe! wrap|fd hloslit 
of ice into cakes of mud, coveting the Ht«»f it. • I'we Javer whnh 
stirred and rose again whenever the current fr(»m the rlr.un un 
touched it. 

In Hs comptrlmeul Uni Heitciii $muUi rigiw mi 4tmik 

and rang for his valet, now to open t witidow ami m>w i.i thur 
one, now to change the adjustment erf the tan of t<» *rn*i •« atioihei 
cake of itx. Sleepless, he trkd in vain to work to co«Hi»**»r rrk 
grams or to bring order out of the chat» of figure* «r» «t»e ‘hert «»< 
paper before him. 

He was a big man of fortf-dgitt, big rrf frame »«d heavy wnb 
weight despite riding and Battige and eacretie. He twd * !*JKe, 
rathet round fa.ee, which was an aaonaly, an ll|.ii«un:d fat <«<p. H 
was the thrust of the jaw and the almost lipte* inomh whwb nud* 
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It so, for they gave him a look of brutality . *ut 

his nose and on the cheekbones thpr^* ^ Tuthlessness. On 

fo. Lorf LTr* P“P'' 

Alb”' 1 “ p'““ M'- 

fight off the heat. And S^Zj ° to 

drunk to fight off the damp cold ai^^t * England he had 

tired and confused, and finally, as he grew rich Ind hi J 
complicated, he drank because ^ u ^ future became 

himself from the feelino- that he was 

of succe. which he lid ^ 
of his very blond • I.,. j . ° had become a part 

of blurring his brain. He^couW no/* ‘hat now it sharpened instead 
whisky wHch confused Ms hr! / ^yas not 

HeLs one o^Te Ltd^ of fhe 

as Akbar or Napoleon had h<“^»n * ^ g^eat warrior and ruler 

or Mohammed, but simply a shoTke^pfrwiA*^?rif 

and cratt of a small shopkeeper mainified a tho^ !i ®^tewdness 

of dealing in peas or Lts 7nd bfks he ha1 Tkk 

the Indies, jute plantations in Inifcotton M K f P^^^itations in 

London and the Midlands st-Mm i,’ r .^Sypt> newspapers in 

East and the West steeA 

oil (over which there was trouble in the/e^tfm^r^ p“°^^ “ England, 
istan, and factories, perhap^he be 

cannon and shells. Lone- avn »ov«tment of all, which made 

beausc th,t w,s fioishcd for ever “ bdS>cL“to°*“ f 
»d Jhc I„di„s (4,0.0 rheir '‘J, 

AH those tilings h3.d to do with c j 1 1 

from which, in the heat, he could maL no^inf %«es 

of all this he had laid lone aco as ninin A/f, ^ foundations 

wbc^ w. cbctp .74 b“ : 4^"LTL^io4S 

:his hellish country. When oeoole had to a ? come to 

y. wnen people had warned him of the folly o^ 
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tn India m April he had laughed, saying, “ Listen, my 
going out to India in Apru u ^ java and New 

good fellow, Heston has been to Somahlanci ana ja 

his tw»ass called Albert Simpson, ”•>’ f “ 
the neires of m etblete, and not the S““ J- . 

nrematurelv aged man who was being destroyed b) the tomi a.i c « 
SeSS fortune he had built up shrewdly and not too scrnpnhu 1 
He had come to India because the Government had rcqucMctl it 
L because if he wanted further honours and 

fwhich he did want) he could not well retuse ; but the trip comtidtt 
K.h Iris own needs and plans, for it was true t hat he ncwdcd 
to study the question of jute at the very source, and he kneu tluie 
was a Lnce! a quite good chance, of snatching cotton m.lh in 
Bombay from their Indian owners for a price that was next to tu ubing. 
Cotton was finished in England but in India there was still a chanec. 
S^rLSst the Japanese In his heart he did not care about the 
East of the West, or Europe or England. He cared only about 
Lord Heston and the power which shrewdness and money l.rovq-ht 
him— and perhaps a litde bit about his wile and about horses. 

If the Indian Government could be induced to put the tiirifis hyith 
enough to keep out Japanese goods there would mtmey again 
in cotton mills, not in England but in India itscll. Now, he knew, 
was the moment to buy. He had planned his ttme-tabk closely. 
A week in Ranchipur, which would at least l>c cooler than liombay. 
twenty-four hours in Bombay, with everything planned by tckgrani 
beforehand so that there would be no delay, and then the Lliiya 
Triestino boat to Genoa and ten days or two^ weeks tm the Mcdiirr- 
ranean on the yacht^ if he did not have to go tlirccr to Londtui hcotwc 
of^ the trouble the bloody Bolsheviks were makiiig over oil f Ic 
did not travel by the line in which be owned a prcit interest Iwcantc 
the boats were slower than the Italian boats tiid Loicl ! lesion hiid i 
mania for speed. The damned ** dagoes ** hat! liccfi ciiifiiig into 
. his business lately! The Government, he said m hiiiwclt; owed it 
to him to blackmail the Mians^ by controlling poll privikgci, into 


running their boats on a slower .schedule* 

The Government, he thought, had no guts mf mom since tlic%e 
Labour Party fellows Ui had a hand k it* It tm longcj dared in 
threaten .O'ther nations and bully subject peoples* I here were 
moments when the grmt-Lord Heston fcgmtted not l»fkg br«o 
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born fifty years earlier when the Empire an empire. It would 
have made his career in many ways much easier. Durins one of 
lus eternal moments of “ juggling figures ” he estimated that during 
the eighteenth and mneteenth centuries British capital had taken out 
ot India five hundred thousand pounds for every pound invested. 
Colossal I Why, a man of his ability would have cornered the 
world in a time like that I 

It was his strange passion for horses that led him to Ranchipur. 
In bimla, talking after dinner with a couple of cavalry officers, he 
learned about a breed of which he had heard but never seen— the 
tough little Kathiawar horses, bred in the dry wild peninsula on the 
edge of the Indian Ocean. They were, he heard, rather like Arabs 
but more he.avily built and tougher. They not only had speed but 
they were weight carriers "(which he always had to consider). They 
had always been the favourite mounts of the warlike Mahrattas and 
Rajputs Heston, having heard of them, had to have them, and he 
had to have no ordinary stock but the best. The best, the cavalry 
officers said, were to be found in the fabulous stables of the Maharajah 
ot Ranchipur. So the Viceroy arranged it. He would go to Ranchi- 
pur and be received by the Maharajah; he would be housed, not 
in the guest-house, but in one of the smaller palaces, as befitted a 
great lord ol the West. And at the same time he could see, persuade 
and perhaps bribe the shrewd old Dewan of Ranchipur to help in 
the deal tor the Bombay mills. The old Dewan was a power in 
Indian politics. I'hus he might lull two birds with one stone, and 
he was a great one for doing that. 

The Viceroy was certain that his friend the Maharajah would sell 
him a stallion and half a dozen mares to ship back to England. That 
was the only bright spot before him, because even the prospect of 
putring over a sharp deal in Bombay on the Khojas and Parsecs who 
needed money did not excite him much. If he had been a man 
given to examining him.sclf he would have known that this was the 
first Sign of failing streogth. 

Suddenly he felt hot again and rang the bell at the side of his bed. 
No one came and he rang again angrily, and then a third time in 
ffiry, and then the door opened and Bates, his man, came in, looking 
Weepy-eyed and pale with the heat. 

M raised himself ponderously on one elbow and shouted, 

God-damn kl What have you been doing? I’ve b«xn rineine 

for tm mioiitei." ' ^ ^ 
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The valet was a lean cold man but detached and extremely etiicient, 
the, kind of person Heston liked to have about him. Ikitrs never 
asked favours and never gave any outward sign of alicction at 
devotion. He did not tremble now. He simply said, “ Sorry, sir. 
I must have fallen asleep.” 

This appeared to enrage His Lordship further. “ 1 titui’t see why 
in hell you should sleep if I can’t. Tell that black .swine to bring 
in some ice. There’s nothing left of what’s here." 

“Very good, sir,” and Bates retired, still outwutdlv unmoved. 
Nor was he much moved inwardly. He had put up with this sou 
of thing for twelve years and it did not disturb him very piofinmtlly. 
The one emotion he felt towards His Lordship was that ot a cold 
dispassionate hatred which never varied. But it was a good |h>si 
with excellent wages, a great deal of prestige, quite a lot ot titne of! 
and all sorts of perquisites most of which Lord Heston knew notJiitJg 
about. When he felt that he had enough in the hank he woulii 
simply quit, like that, one night. The time, he knew, wa* not tat 
off, and then to hell with His Lordship. He wt>u!d ictirc then 
to a semi-detached villa in his native town of Manchester, join the 
Communist Party for good and put at its disposal all the knowledge 
he had of the chicanery and treason and ruthlcssncss of I kston and 
men like him. 

The odd thing was that Bates had succeeded wheic far mote clever 
and successful and brilliant men had failed. By his very mdukreiHc 
he had managed to keep a rich post for twelve years*, and doritig 
that time he had seen partners, secretaries and clerks, dwwlfcurs 
and butlers, come and go, sometimes dismissed, snttKtitnes tfrtven 
away because life had been made unendurable for t Iwtn, Imt alwav* 
broken and humiliated. ITicrc were two people. Bates knew, whom 
^ Lordskp had never succeeded in breaking or even in humihating. 
Une was himself and the other was lady Heston. Hwt was whv 
they were both still with him. If the day ever came when either 
or them showed signs of weakening, they too would go the waf 
or aU the Others, ^ 


In the next compartment Lady Hiaton heard her husband'i »ho«i» 
sound of his voice, rising even tbove the isonoinnou* l>c 4 t iff 

wLh^S rr/S® her mt trf the itnimt mu> 

? «**»’* atep, lie’ll he 

g ere o annoy me, ’ but almost at twice the kpew that it 
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really did not matter. She had grown used to all that long aeo 
One more ome could not matter. She would think of somlhS 
else, pretend that it was not Albert but another man. almost anf 
man, a tram guard or even a coolie. That at least would be exciting^ 
Anyway she could not be more miserable than she already was. ^ 
Languidly she sat up, holding her pink erSpe-de-Chine pillow 
over the edge oi the bed, to shake from it the coating of yellow 

dust, hellish dust was in her mouth, in her hair. She swLhed 

on the hght and looked at herself in the mirror. Her face was 
yellow with dust and on the temples the perspiration had miS 
wi h It and turned it to mud, which ran in a little stream down the 
famous complexion which had cost a fortune in beauty specialist 
She gave a little cry of horror and then lay back again languidly 
among the lace and silk, thinking that the misery was only hc^un 
At tour in the morning they would have to rise and dress Ld 

So fertstw 1 f* “arrow-gauge train for Ranchipur. 

So far as she could sec Indian trains never left or arrived at any hour 

her, she had been sitting up to take a train which left at two in the 
morning or rising to change from one to another at four. The 
private car was all very well on the main line but it was of no use 

OR the narrow-gauge railways, 

it medicine thinking, « Then I won’t notice 

It so much, and she had nearly fallen into a stupor again when the 
door opened and Lord Heston came in. ^ ^ “ 


In the morning when John the Baptist brought Ransome his tea 
the storm was over and the sun was shining once more as if there 
had been no ram and the drought had never been broken. That. 
Ransome knew was the worst of signs. When the monsoon began 
tons, coquettishly. It sometimes meant that the rains would be violent 
ut spasmodic and insufficient, no more than enough to startle the 

fiesh, to be cooked almost at once by the vicious, hateful sun. Its 
rays brought a^ety to every eye which opened that morning in 
Ranchipur, but Ransome’s ill case had in it the special quaUty of jnc 
who had spent most of his Hfe between wet, green England and 
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the fertile rolling green country of Middle Western Aiurrka. 11 is 
body, his whole soul, ached for the rain, not because it meant lood 
but because it ended the terrible drought. For him the spn i.mlc 
of a burnt dusty land had always the quality of tin real uv. 

When he had had his tea and a shower of tepid w.iief he went 
out on to the verandah to have his fruit and ids first think o| ilic 
day. 

ThC' garden had been transfoi'micd by the In the t'cw h< 1111**4 

of the night fresh shoots had sprung from the withrmi i>Iatiis .m*! 
the vines that covered the ancient walls, atul uiulciiuMtl! them the 
earth, instead of being burnt and dusty, was a rich ti.iik colour; 
but he knew that by evening it would he yellow again, h.iLed hartl 
by the sun. Nevertheless, when he had finishctl his think he went 
down and, taking a hoc from the summer htitise, set to utirk to 
break up the soil. That, at least, would help it to Imlil the moisture 
for a few hours longer in case there was ntj tumc ram. 

At the far end of the garden near the well he set to wtuk with 
his hoe, but he had only worked for a little time when he heattl 
his dog barking and found that the enti til the ganlen near the 
house had been invaded by an army of tiionkeys. He catlcii »<!' 
the dog, retired into the shade of the trees and watdird. 

He knew the whole troop, for they lived in the trees in the palace 
gardens on the opposite side of the river. Usiially they stayctl thete, 
feeding on the bananas and mangoes and the stray Inw «if IimkJ put 
out for them in the evening by the servants of the palace. Hut 
sometimes they went wandering, not in seatch of lm»d but lietit 
upon mischief, adventure and destruction. I’suaily Hansome made 
rdentless war on them and left orders with John the baptist to drive 
them out if they arrived while he was absent, and joim, being a 
converted Christian, had no scruples about putting the m% ted numkevs 
to rout. Once or twice when them had iKcri no otic m the h«Ht«e 
save the Hindu semnts they had arrived without wanimg and. ai 
if aware of Ransome’s enmity, had stripfwd the gatden of every 
flower. Systematically they would go from plant to plant anti vine 
to vine, tearing off every bright-cobuted object that lattglii t!w ir 
attention. They did not eat the blosiotm but only threw them m 
the dust, looking over their shoulder from time to tiaic to make 
certain that vengeance wm not at hand. ITsey wctc, thought Ran- 

some, exactly like an invading aBmyrfmen in wartime , I he sperutle 
of desolation which they left behind reminddi him id whole ullages 
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he had seen in the War, each house with windows and doors broken 
open and halt the contents scattered in the mud of the road outside 
Now they impudently took no notice of his presence. They 
climbed over the verandah and swarmed up the waterspout There 
must have been thirty or forty of them, aU female save for the big 
monkey who sat solemnly on top of the high wall watching fo? 
danger. And there were a dozen baby monkeys of all sizes from 
half-gro^ra ones to babies just born and still clinging to their mothers’ 
necks. One, perhaps five or six days old, was being taught to walk 
His mother sat on her haunches while another female monkey, per- 
haps an aunt, squatted a couple of yards away holding out her arms. 
1 hen the mother .shook the baby from herself and gave him a push. 
He returned to her at once, and a second time she pushed him from 
her. He returned to her again and this time, irritated, she gave 
him a sharp slap. He squealed and managed somehow to totter a 
few steps. Again she slapped him and again he managed a few 
tottering steps until now he was nearer the aunt than the mother. 
Halting the baby turned from one to the other with a comical, 
temhed expression on his tiny face and then, in perhaps his first 
moment ot decision, he perceived that the aunt was the nearer of the 
two and tottered uncertainly towards her. Here on her breast he was 
permitted a niomcnt^s rest, and then she too, with firmness, set him 
on his feet and gave him a push. When he returned for reassurance 
she too slapped him, and he was farced towards his mother, until 
ptescntly she was comforting Ixim with caresses and a fine flow of 
monkey chatter. 


From the shade Ransomc watched the lesson in silence, his whole 
face warmed by an unconscious grin, but after the third adventure 
he became aware of a hubbub on the verandah above the baby and 
turned to find a raid in progress* His brea.kfast table was covered 
with monkeys, chattering and eating the bread, the mangoes, the 
bananas. One of them, holding his tea-cup, turned it from side 
to side speculatively as if trying to make out its use. A third, a 
mother with a baby clinging to her, sat in the window investigating 
the stuff of the curtains* 

1 he spectacle made him laugh but at the same time he felt that 
the moment for decision bad come and he drew from Ms pocket 
a catapult made from a fork of mango tree and strips cut from m 
old tyre* Cautiously he picked up a round pebble and fitted it into 
the pocket of the sling and took careful aim* It was the only waf ' 
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to keep sacred monkeys in check. Driving them off did no good, 
for they only camebackwhenyourback'was turned and began le.uing 
the tiles from the roof to hurl them at you. He knew (hat by mm 
he had succeeded in estabEshing in their clever brains the fact of a 
hidden special menace that lingered inside the enclosure of his i>:irdcn 
—a sudden burning painful sensation in the behind caused by some- 
thing 'which came mysteriously out of the air itself. 

At last he let fly the pebble. It struck the ruttip t)f one of the 
females clustered on the table. She gave a wild scream and fell on 
her nearest neighbour, scratching and screaming and biting like n 
fury. And then pandemonium broke loose. 'I'he food was scat- 
tered over the verandah, the tea-cup fell with a crtish. Sudtienly 
there was a stream of monkeys flying up the jasmine vine to the 
top of the wall and then by the lower branches inft) the matigo tree. 
The last of them carried with her a bright ctitton tiapkin which 
caught her fancy. Only the big male stood hi.s ground on top of 
the waE, jabbering and swearing. Once more Ransomc selected a 
pebble, but he was not quick enough. The old male waus no ftiol, 
and before Ransome could hit him he was gone, still screeching,, 
into the trees. The last he saw of them was in a wild procession 
along the tops of the mangoes, making their way in jabbering excite- 
ment back to the security of the Maharajah’s paik. 

"I suppose,” he thought, “Jehovah must sometimes fed as I do 
now.” 

For a little while mote he worked, hut this morning his nuiid, 
instead of becoming absorbed and lost in the very earth, conjuring 
up new wonders of flowers and vegetables which would spring 
from every stroke of his hoe, wandered away inft* strange paths of 
speculation. He wondered why it was that America, a new, a ytunig, 
a rich country, should have fallen into the santc decadence m !uir«>pc, 
why it was there were no longer any men great cnoug.h to leatl the 
way, no leaders but only mediocrities and p«»litical opptittuntsts 
and dictators who ruled by brutality and hysteria. 

“ Perhaps,” he thought, " the times, the age, economics, t i>c verv 
passions of mankind have grown beyond the control of man in the 
West. Perhaps the tottering structure has Iwctttnc *o great, so 
complex, so unmanageable that there could be no one man great 
enough to cope with it or even a pan of it. Pcrltaps that u as wlut 
happened when the Roman world tottered and fell. Pcrltap-. tltai 
was how some universal law operated, a law as exact, v Inwmitable 
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as the Mendehan theory. Perhaps man was allowed to build and 
h^had^bidi?’ ^ crushed by the very thing 

The thought brought to him a sudden humbling sense of his 
own msigmficance and at the same time a feeling of contempt and 
pity for the arrogance of man himself-that he should be so pre- 
sumptuous, that a few men should conquer and control disease and 
pestilence while a few others, hke Heston and his sort, could arrange 
a who esale slaughter in which not germs or pestilence killed min 
by millions but men themselves. Nature, it seemed, was not to be 
got round. She simply found, through the agency of man himself, 
new means of killing him off, of bringing him once more to his 

®Sypr. with Rome, indeed 
with the very Indians living all about him who had fallen from theft 
state of magmficence to that of subject people, preyed upon by ignor- 
ance, cleicatism, superstition and disease. 

It seemed to him that he had never seen his own world clearly 
until he had come to India. Now he saw it in all its parts. 

And presently he began to think again of Heston, wondering why 
he should be coming to Ranchipur to disturb its peace with his 
boisterous pitiless bmtal presence. Vaguely he remembered him 
in the days after the War when he had crossed his path in Whitehall, 
and he had no liking or admiration for the man, neither for his shrewd- 
ness nor his ill-spent energy, nor for his talk of empire. If Heston 
were coming to RancWpur it would mean no good to anyone there, 
least of all the old Maharajah who in his goodness and simplicity 
could only be a victim. The thought of Lady Heston troubled him 
because the name was so familiar to him and yet so lost. For a 
long time now, for nearly fifteen years, he had been out of the im- 
portant, worldly life of London. It had been lost to him, Hke most 
of the other once bright important names which no longer 
very much even when he saw them with faces attached in the SkeUB 
and the Tamr and the Jfysiander. 

He knew that he was not the only man who was sick nor the 
only one who sought esrapc and peace. There were milHons of 
others Hke him, in factories and offices, in schools and shops, who 
could not escape like himself because their grandfathers had not dug 
a vast fortune from the mountains of Nevada. As he hoed more 
and more vigorously, it struck him that it was only in the earth 
that mcnibould find peace and hope in these times, for there was 
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little peace to be found in the world which fmn fu.i » 

wUch in his own sickness appeared «o him dull and -u , .■ 

going from makeshift to makeahilt wd compi.n. j . t ' * 

Ld arriving in the end at the same old euN uhi. . .... 
peoples and nations and civili»tion* simr the l< .;u.’ 

In the East he had found nothing »avc iwilup^ » •: 

and that was not what he bad come »e*rv}um; ' • ■» • 
that in that very peace lay the »*di oJ deaih Hr ^-.sd 

he thought, from the spectacle of hie (*«*« wmld, u 
out hope, slowly and wearily dcstroving ilic'! 

Hoeing and thinking he Iwaiw txcitrti »«. tlui f 
hour and even the boiling heat until John <hr ^i ; 

ing alarmed and comic in his hrccch rJ-Hit. o* »■.» '..J 4i'ri *|| 
fe meant to lunch at home. It was «»tte sn.i <}.<- «», 

Saturday and he should have been, long Iwt'ur *■“ hi* w t«. 
the mission to lunch with the Smiley*. ilsi.'uiOK «!m»h im h.«-, 
he hurried into the bouse to bathe and dunge 1«» d.uhr*. Iheo 
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he went to the potting shed tp take out hi» oik- «}>f inm 

motors in Ranchipur, not counting i!»c Rnlh a^id I’** i.*!.! ullrd 
garage of the Maharajah. He rarely used it »«sc tl.suog the is).>n- 
soon, for there were only two twd* in *11 WiiHhsjnii ^.iiiude she 
town, one to the vast artificial bke ab«>%‘c ihc town ilu« »ervf .1 *1 * 
reservoir and the other built three hundred year* ag>> hr ihc M»»gul* 
to* the ruined city of El-Kautar* at tlw Jmn of Sit«H«n« 

He found foe old Buick itanding in tfw thed. »v*ked ami 
to the burning sun, for the moiskcyi had hern rheie Wloic Inm, 
peihaps early in the morning bd'ore llwy paid him « *«tii m iiH> 
back garden. They had emertattied tlwfn*clv*» Hj »j| 

the tiles off the roeff on to tlw ground. He gimiw.1, «tv#i 

in the end it was the dbnkeys who had *««. 


I 

The AmericM Mssbn ocotpM two Wg batMckdikr 
mile ot ,two beyond the maKmtiM. In lh« bsf imung, Um^ *4'« 
PW' after the Mutky, they bad mved m Iwddtoga I# ^mm lilt 
olto of the.Bri^ tio^ M«dnMd fat RaadW^. Swoai* 
b^t^ ^ h»d givffi diem dhuMmr tdl unw |h 4 pf**fi»ird 
beauty in dimbtog vinei $id «M||»~clMnii» mi udl^f 
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and bougainvillaea. They stood, shaded by mango and eucalyptus 
and pepper trees, a little way from the dusty road. In one lived 
the Reverend Mr. Burgess Simon, with his wife and two daughters. 
Feta and Hazel. In the other dwelt Mr. Smiley with his wife and 
Mrs. Smiley’s great-aunt Phoebe. 

In the care and the appearance of the two gardens one could read 
the characters of the two families. Mr. Simon’s garden had no 
flowers at all save those hardy shrubs and vines which in India needed 
no care and were impossible to kill, either by drought, flood or 
blight. Alone, apart, it would have looked like a garden moderately 
well furnished and well tended, but beside the Smiley house it had 
a barren, rather shaggy look, for the Sniiley^arden was filled with 
flowers which even during the long drought seemed more vigorous 
than any flowers in all Ranchipur. There were salvias and petunias 
and geraniums and marigolds and zinnias, mostly sturdy old-fashioned 
flowers such as Aunt Phoebe had grown in her garden back in Iowa 
fifty years before. Begonias and pansies stood in pots along the 
edge of the verandah, and suspended here and there from the lower 
limbs of the trees hung receptacles of one sort or another — tin cans 
painted green, cracked bowls held together with wire, bamboo 
baskets. I’hcse too were the work of Aunt Phoebe, who from 
nostalgia had decorated the branches of the mango trees in Ranchipur 
exactly as she had done the branches of Iowa’s cottonwoods as a 
larmer’s wife, half a century earlier. The suspended receptacles 
held ferns and petunia plants and lilies, but Aunt Phoebe’s greatest 
pride were the orchids which grew in the bamboo receptacles. They 
were a tribute to her from the Untouchable boys of Mr. Smiley’s 
school. They brought them to her out of the jungle and in their 
workshop they made her the little bamboo baskets in which they 
grew. It was one of the reasons {she wrote to the folks back in 
Iowa) why she liked India. You could have orchids growing aU 
the year round, right in the front yard. 

The effort which, with the Smileys, had gone into this garden was 
cxjiended by their ndghbotjrs, the Simons, on a double tennis court 
and a large arbour covered with trumpet vines which stood at one 
end of it. This was the work of Mrs. Simon, a powerful, pretty and 
tenacious woman on the verge of middle age. To look at her you 
would nyver have suspwted her power. She was forty-one, small 
and plumj^ with curly blonde hair which had fiukd only a litde. 
At the of twenty she had met Mr. Simon at the Baptist coUi^ 
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at Cordova, Indiana, and married him while still m the throes of 
adolescent esnerience, under the misapprehension tfiat her feelings 
for Mr. Simon were spiritual and unassociatcd with the bod/. Later, 
because in spite of everything she was a shrewd woman she recog- 
nized the difference but admitted it to none but herself. % 'h-it 
time Fern and Hazel were born, and although she knew that she 
had made a bad bargain she knew too that she would have to make 
the best of it for the rest of her life, and so she did, and sometimes 
« the best of it ” was extremely trying for the Rcveretid Mr. Simon 


and her daughters. Fern and Hazel. , , , 

The Hult had been her upbringing and background, for she came 
from a Baptist famil y in a small Mississippi town and so her ideas 
of life in the great world had been somewhat false and warped Horn 
lie very start. At twenty she was filled with zeal for the Faith and 
regarded the prospect of life as a missionary with enthusiasm. It 
was only slowly, after she had left for ever the backwoods Mississippi 
femily and the hysterical atmosphere of the little sectarian university, 
diat she began to see life in terms of the character with which nature 
had endowed her. She realized presently that in spite of all the 
calls she had had from God, she was not meant to be a missionary 


but for greater things. But it was too late and so she had to com- 
promise. At heart she had been from the beginning an ambitious 
Southern belle with a will of iron concealed beneath a coy mid- 
Victorian fajade. 

Without ever suspecting it, Mrs. Simon was at times heroic and, 
like many American women, undcfeatable, because the world about 
her— -her husband, her two daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Smiley and 
Aunt Phoebe, even the Maharajah and Maharani themselves— existed 
only in relation to her own ego. All her existent* was concentrated 
mto a struggle against the world m which she found herself, to 
raise it somehow, to alter it, to transmute it into something which 
it was not. She was the wife of a missionary, but neither those catly 
vapours which had deceived her into throwing herself away upon 
Mr. Simon, nor the miserable state of the people among whom she 
found herself, nor even the words of CMst Himself, made any 
difference to her. She was determined to be a person of importance 
and of distinction, a creature much more than the mere wife of » 
missionary ; and to accomplish this she found it ncccssMy to dominate 
her husband and hw daughters, to assume strange afiecottiont, to 
spend all the little income she had inherited from the lotel block 
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back in the small Mississippi town as well as all her husbatid^s meagre 
salary. There were moments when she succeeded, moments of 
triumph when some acquaintance or new friend made during the 
summer months in Poona would say, The last thing I would have 
thought you were was a missionary’s wife/’ 

She disliked very nearly everyone — the Smileys most of all because 
they were always there before her, just across the drive, a living 
reproach, a nasty irritant to her own conscience, remaining in Ranchi- 
pur all through the terrible months of the monsoon while she was 
enjoying the cool high air of Poona, working night and day, spending 
their money not on automobiles and tennis courts but on the people 
they had come to help. They were always there, recalling to her 
the disappointment of her own now distant dreams when for an 
instant she had known an intimation of the delights of self-sacrifice. 

In moments of wild exasperation she would sometimes say to her 
husband, They don’t make all those sacrifices just because they’re 
good. They do it to spite you and me and make us feel miserable/’ 
Mr. Simon would reply, No, my dear. You mustn’t exaggerate. 
They’re good hard-working people, even if they are not quite up 
to date.” For Mr. Simon had the great gift of self-deceivers — ^he 
managed to transmute his weakness and even hds petty vices into 
virtues. He persuaded himself that with his automobile and tennis 
courts he was a modern ” missionary and that he was better able 
to do the work of the Lord if he did not wear himself out riding 
a bicycle and if he kept up his health by having regular exercise at 
tennis. Fie was the only person in the world before whom Mrs. 
Simon did not put on airs, and sometimes the spectacle of her naked- 
ness was terrifying to him. The worldlincss of his wife was the 
one thing he could not quite explain away, either to himself or to 
the Lord, 

He was really a harmless man, quite stupid and good-looking. 
(There were moments in the night when Mrs, Simon found that a 
consolation, together with the fact that the tennis courts and her 
regime of good food and holidays kept him young and vigorous 
despite the climate.) Jffis smooth good looks were those of a man 
who somehow has remained for ever a little boy, unaware of the 
currents of the lives about him, unaware of disaster or of suflferin^. 
whose motto was—* Everything wEl turn out for the best.” Ev 
when he wrote home complaining of his colleague it was not 
who was lesponsiblci .it was Simon who forced him i 
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In the beginning he had written complaining letters and nr ;' In ted 
deliberately to post them, but when no replies came troni il.r 1 lunir 
Mission Board his wife divined the reason and afterwards she pinird 
them with her own hand. What she hoiked to an'niup!i*it u**. 
the recall of the Smileys so that she might have in the house acru % 
the drive a couple who were impressed by her, by her rloti-.rs, in, 
her tea parties, by the provincial Englishmen she pit fed up in l’( >« lu,!, 
and most of all by the English subalterns in RanchipHr uKoni >,iir 
corailed with difficulty by means of the tennis ctnirts ami tlir drin .u ir 
which they never tasted save at her house. She wanted, too, s* mironr 
in the house opposite who would not be renunditu', her j'rif'rt'i.dU, 
day in and day out, that she was after all only the wite «l a luovn u r , 
She had designs. She did not mean to have her daiightrf's ! fin 
and Hazel waste their lives as mates to missiwuiks. In foowtuic 
moments she saw them both, or Fern at least, married nuo coutnv 


families, living k England in an atmosphere and hackgromsd «*t 
which she had read k novels but had never yet seen, 'llierr w err 
times when she had designs on Ransomc himself as the son ot an rad 
and the grandson of old “Ten Per (lent MaePherson, the milii.u, 
aire. There were even moments when, behind Ifnicd t!..ori, d.r 
e^rienced k her desperation a renaissance of faith, and kiweim,- 


prayed, “Oh, God, help me to get Mr. Ransonie to eonir to tra. 
Oh, Lord, make him come to tea just once.'* 

In her heart she thought of him with itriiaiion and at tune* with 
genuke hatred, but these feelings she never allowed to intettrir 
with her campagn. She hated him becansc of his inditferi-me to 
her ketog prcttincss and to her tea parties. Uc had a way o| tiring 
perfectly polite but of making her fed at the same time wnh 4 tli^ 
concerting suddenness that she ms wriggling her ibmildm, iomhiij 
her head and roUkg her eyes Uke a p'i-dog hitch, hlic hated turn 
for the prestige which he achievedi without effort because he wai 
what he ^ when she worked to hard without ever adticsmg ,1 
“r.- u- everyone in Rtwhiput was alwasi 

r or to dke or to come to tea. tod *»,e 

tt lt *'« to 
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darker complexion than herself, and the other a conviction that all 
Mohammedans were demons who had large harems guarded by 
eunuchs where the most lascivious orgies went on incessantly. In 
her ignorance of history, race, geography and all culture she lumped 
together Indians and negroes in one large sacrifice to her early poor- 
white ” prejudices. 

She hated the Maharajah and the Maharani because in spite of 
their dark complexions they were supreme in Ranchipur, of greater 
importance, despite any arguments she could bring up in her frequent 
interior dialogues, than anyone, even Lily Hogget-Ciapton and the 
Resident himself. And she hated them because she and Mr. Simon 
were invited to the palace only once a year to dine in splendour 
with the Smileys and a few insignificant minor officials. She would 
complain to her husband, I don’t see why we should be treated 
the same as those * hicks ’ across the drive. We aren’t the same.” 

My dear, we are the same to HivS Highness. We are foreigners 
and missionaries.” 

“ You ought to explain the difierence to the old man.” 

He wouldn’t understand. You must remember he is an Indian 
and an Oriental.” 

‘‘ It’s humiliating.” 

It’ll come out all right.” 

** Fm sick of hearing that.” 

** What would you suggest that I should do ? ” 

Make His Highness appreciate all you do for him. Demand 
an audience.” 

And then Mr. Simon would manage to put her off by saying, 
« We’ll think about it. We’ll find some way outi” And she would 
say, ** If you don’t I’ll go to him myself. You ought to do it for 
the sake of Fern and Haaiel It’s humiliating for us to be treated 
as if we were the same as the Smileys.” And then Mr. Simon, 
rather desperate, would say, ** We are the same in the eyes of 
the Lord,” and Mrs, Simon would shout, The eyes of the Lord, 
rubbish I ” 

But nothing was done, although Mrs. Simon kept her husband in 
a perpetual state of terror lest she should make good her threat 
and create a scandal at the palace. He knew that it was not beyond 
her, if she were ei^peratcd sufficiently, to storm the palace gates 
and, knocking down foe Sl.khs, force her way into the royal presence. 

He was at once weakened and strengthened by the knowledge 
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that much of what she said was true, and being a muddled man 
who valued peace and the good will of others more than action or 
dear thinking, he remained in a perpetual state of compromise and 
unhappy confusion. He was meant by nature to have been a good 
dtizen with a small shop in a Middle Western town where he could 
bdong to innumerable lodges and be a moving spirit of the Rotary 
Qub. Instead of that he found himself bewildered and often hurt, 
in the depths of the Orient where the virtues of his simple nature 
were completely lost. Before the intrigues of the Malurajah’.s entour- 
age, tnade simply out of love for intrigue and through no feeling 
against Mr. Simon himself, before the suburban snobbery of the 
tiny English colony and the rudeness of the subalterns who can« to 
his wife’s teas, he was simply lost. Both his wife and the Smileys 
were stronger than himself, his wife because, in her energy anti 
singleness of purpose, she simply overrode all those things, and 
the Smileys because for them none of these things existed ; they 
were simply unaware of them. 


He knew how much the mission had done for Ranchipur, tun 
only by bringing the Maharajah’s subjects into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but in ways &r less heavenly and far more real. In his 
heart he knew that the conversions meant nothing in a spiritual 
sense, because somehow in a fashion beyond his understanding, tlie 
Hindu religion, with a devastating indifference, managed mysteriously 
to swallow up Christianity and absorb its gods and prophet.s ami 
saints. In Jaipur he had heard a holy man saying his rosary, calling 
out the names of Hindu gods, saying rapidly, “ Krishna, Vishnu, 
Rama, Jeesu Kreest 1 ” and in the court of the big temple in Ranchipur 
there was a cast-iron statue of the Virgin Mary. Although he always 
talked otherwise he knew that the whole problem of conversion was 
a hopeless one. The real benefits which the missionaries brought 
to Ranchipur were not heavenly but material. The intdligcnt 
among the Untouchables rushed into Christianity because, once 
converted they ceased to be Untouchables in the true sense, exchang- 
mg tlus for the bksphemous and low state which all Europeans, 
Wself and the Emperor of India, held in the eyes 

TT of conversion hchi 

rewards, and if the Untouchables were indifferent to heavenly one* 

m7the ^ economic and locW status 

md the opportumty to go as converted Ghtistkm whcie they chews 

m ma e eii ving as they saw fit And ctmveesion ainonif the 
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wild nomadic hill tribes meant that they embraced not only Christi 
anity, which they promptly turned back into a Hnd of witch-doctos 
religion, but they embraced agriculture and weaving and settlec 
down in villages, ceasing to make the disturbance and trouble thex 
had created constantly in their more primitive wandering days. 

Ah, it was all very disturbing and discouraging and if Mr. Simor 
had not been an extremely easy-going healthy man, all of whos< 
glands functioned perfectly, the whole thing would have throwc 
him cither into an even deeper self-deception or a state of suicidal 
depression. As it was, he found his life pleasant enough despite 
his wife’s ambitions and the problems created by the future of Fern 
and Hazel. One thing weakened all his half-realized decisions, and 
that was the knowledge that he himself and Mrs. Simon were rcallv 
of very little value to the Maharajah or to India because their side 
of the mission was devoted entirely to spiritual conquest* It was 
the Smileys in the schools and workshops who did all the work 
and achieved the lasting good, and he was perfectly aware that the 
Maharajah knew it. 


9 

On the Saturday Ransome came to lunch with the Smileys Mrs. 
Simon had one of her moments of prayer. Kneeling beside the bed 
in her locked room, she implored God to send a call to Ransome 
to come to tea. Not trusting the question entirely to the Lord, she 
kept both eyes and cars well open in order to attack Ransome in 
person when he arrived at the Smileys. She knew that he was 
almost cettain to come because on Saturdays he always lunched 
there at what, in moments of exasperation, she had referred to as 
Mrs. Smiley’s “ treasonable lunches ” l>ecause the people who came 
there were interested only in India. Those “ black traitors,” Doctor 
Ansari and Mrs. Naidu, had both been there on the occasion of 
their visits to Ranchipur, and Raschid Ali Khan and Mr. Jobnekar 
who both lived in Ranchipur came there nearly every Saturday. Mr® 
Simon wanted Ransome especially on this Saturday because It ~ 
a kind of farewell parly before she left with Fern and Hazel fo? 
hill station. 

So when he drove up to the door in his b»tte» 
he had set foot to the stiU steaming earth, Mrs, 
of the house and across her untidy lawn towara 
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hair fteshly curled, her new silk dress crisp and as fct tuit lUtnpr 
by perspiration. He knew what she was coming' for. 4 !u! 4 
the first wave of weariness at sight of her (after all, he iuti 


'!ne 4 
•' Hcl 
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tk &st wave of weariness at sight of her (after 
the way to Ranchipur to escape people like her) he thuwi-.lu, 
make it Thursday.” He knew that they wrtultl Ire leai iiu; sm .n 411 
that there would be a respite of at least three niontlij liuun^,; w fut 
he would not be invited by Mrs. Simon to a temus ih- i.ir'. 

very ftintly somewhere in the depths of him there liad lirrii \utnni 
latdy a desire to see people again, to m them ii!di>ct»ititu»rlv, ani 
be amused by them. 

Mrs. Simon was holding out her hand, tossing her tir-ihlv u,4«li 
curls. Abstractly he recognized that she was a prrtiv woiiuri i.j , 
certain age and he thought it a pity that she was iinwilliog m In 
it rest at that She kept imposing her prcttinesi upofj you, „ 
o&^se you might overlook it And the eye* were petf'ctiwliv 
giving her away. Far down in the depths of their hhicoe** f!,r»r 
was something as hard and cold as ntaclile. 

“I was thinking about you only this mortiitig," she ^4id. " Wc'ir 

having a ferewell tea patty and I said to my iiuslMiin. we muM »„k 
m. ^ome. He was going to stop by your home «, vtm 
Did he turn up ? ” 

^ t^ about stopping by the house was, Karaome knew, tnm 
-febncatioa ,aiid he found hinisclf iuddenly in i pmmmt m mliiili 
many people found themselves when doOiag with Mrs, .Siiiwin. } u 

^ gMC;' He did not know why encept that he felt « tertthlr 
to save her from the shame of 'being uJn 



iriwE “rwi she Ct o,« her ,n,a, 

y 

,f«,;»"Itefspiw wanted to laugh, first it . ai. 1 i- 

irt'irr 

f wSlS C! r Aral 
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. . only got second-fatcrs now — ^men who don’t come to Indi: 
to make a career of India, but just to pass the time.” 

4 something about the juxtaposition of Mrs. Simon and Raschic 
All Khan stmck him not only as fantastic but as absurdly funny. 

^ Surely, I’d like to come,” he said. . 

you always so hard to g© 

He simled and put his topee back on his thick dark hair. Th< 
sun or the monsoon was like a furnace. 

‘‘ Please give my best regards to Mr. Simon.” 

“He’ll be delighted. I can’t sec how he came to miss you.” 

She showed signs of lingering, and he began to feel that old 
uneasiness which always crept over him after two minutes of hei 
company. It was an uneasiness mingled with exhaustion. What 
did you say to a woman like this, who made gestures of invitation 
unaware of what she was doing? What did you say to a woman 
who made conversation in which there was no sincerity whatever ? 
Always when he found himself trapped by her his mind began to 
wander so that he made wrong answers. He was aware that when 
she spoke to him her Southern accent grew doubly rirh so that 
sometimes he had difficulty in understanding her. And with him 
she referred a great deal to plantations and old “mammies,” which 
he felt was not only laying it on a bit thick, but insulting to his 
experience and power of discernment. 

« n ^ better not stand about in this snn. It^s ferocious/^ 

Wcli, good-bye/* she said, See yon this afternoon. It isn’t 
large. Just some of the boys dropping in,” She always referred 
to the subalterns as the boys,” 


lO 

As ^hc walked up the^ path beneath Aunt Phoebe’s orcMds and 
petunias he heard Raschid Ali Khan booming out agtict,, from the 
kitchen this time : 

The ^troublc is that they know they’re only coming out here 
temporarily and they do their job offhand, between times, just waiting 
for the day they can go^home on leave. If the/ve got any money 
they go by the Italian line and get there quickly. If they haven’t 
they go by P. & O. They haven’t any iatetat in India or Indians/' 
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' And then, as Ransome entered the honse he heard Raschid saying, 
“^gland Ls lost India because men like them wont sit down 
^th an Indian to have a cup of tea.» And he knew that Rasch.d 

was talMoff civil servants# t *i 

There was no one in the drawing-room so he went throu}*h the 
mssaee into the big cool kitchen where he knew he would find them. 
In the centre of the room the big Mohammedan was stnding up 
and down, shouting in his excitement and pointing each gesture 
with the long radish he held in one hand. By the stove stood Mrs. 
Smiley in a clean apron, stirring something in a pot In one corner 
sat Mr. Jobnekar, leader of the Depressed Gasses, and in the other, 
seated in an authentic American rocking chair, was Aunt I hochc, 
fanning hetself with a large palm-leaf fan across which was printed 
in large black letters, “go to freundlich the clothier, h» you 

WANT GOOD VALUE. I9 MAIN STREET, CEDAR FALIA, lOW'A.” She 

was a small thin old lady of eighty, with a body bent and worn by 
fifty years of life as a farmer’s wife, but in the blue eyes behind the 
steel-rimmed spectacles glowed the light of youth. She was enjoy- 
ing herself. She liked big, handsome virile men and Raschid AH 
Khan was giving one of his best performances. 

He was, Hke many Mohammedan Indians, well over six feet with 
a big muscular body through which flowed blood that was a mixture 
of Arab and Turk, Afghan and Persian, with perhaps a dash of 
Hungarian and a of Tartar. There was really nothing of the 

Hindu Indian about him. Beside a man like Major Saika, big and 
handsome as he was, one recognized at once the difference. In the 
Mohammedan there was a wildness and violence while in the Brahmiti 


there was suavity and good nature. In Raschid there was a frankness 
and a positive quality which in the Hindu was supplanted by tact 
and a taste for intrigue. The Mohammedan was all for getting 
things done. He was a romantic and a visionary. The Ilindu 
was passive and mystic. “ Perhaps,” Ransome thought, ** that is 
why a few million Mohammedans can hold their own against three 
hundred million Hindus.” 

With fair hair Raschid would have been blonde, for his skin WM 
feir and his eyes a blue-grey, but the halt WM bluc-bltck and curly. 
The sharp Arab profile gave him a proud fierce look, " *1^6 horse- 
men of Baber,” thought Ransome, “ must have looked like Raschid." 
There was no accounting in his appearance for the few drop# 
English blood that flowed in his vdns. It was true, although Raschid 
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CCTCf spoke of it, that his gteat-grandmothcr was an Englishwoman,, 
the daughter of an East Indian merchant in Calcutta long before 
the Mutiny. ^ 

Raschid did not remember her at all although she had lived to be 
nearly a hundred years old and stories of her at least must have 

come to him from his father and grand, father. He never spoke of 

her and did not, Ransome discovered, like to be questioned about 
her. It was as if he tried to forget that drop of blood come to him 
from the destroyers of the rotting Mogul Empire. 

Ransome tried to imagine her, a young middle-class Englishwoman 
m the tiny world of Calcutta, eloping with the young prime minister 
of a.n obscure Muslim state. She must have been, he thought, one 
of those strange exotics which England in her middle-class respecta- 
bility throws off now and then, exotics more fantastic than those 
produced by other nations— people like Byron and Lady Hester 
Stanhope and Doughty and Lawrence and Gertrude Bell and hun- 
dreds of others less well known who had found relief and spiritual 
peace in the midst of peoples as far removed from their own as 
night IS itom day. A portmt of het which Ransome had seen 
existed in Raschid’s possession, but from it one could discover 
nothing. It was done in the deliberate decadent style of Persian 
miniatures at the end of the eighteenth century, stylized and artifidal. 
She sat cross-legged, like a Muslim woman, on a cusluon. Through 
the archway Ixihind her there was a lovely blue sky diapered with 
mannered stars. From the portrait he gathered that she was dark 
but the most important fact was that she, a Mohammedan woman, 
had been painted at ail and that she was without a veil When he 
spoke of this to Raschid his friend, a little annoyed, said, No, she 
was never in purdah nor my grandmother nor my mother, nor my 
wiie, Mohammed^ said nothing about purdah. My great-grand- 
mother always received her husband^s friends and went about freely. 
She ruled not only Mm but his people. She knew all about Ms 
aiairs and somedmet she gave him good advice. Pure Islam docs not 
rea>gniz€ purdah. It wai a corruption which grew up out of 
She must indeed have ten a remarkable old lady. In her old age 
her husband had been knighted for his services in helping to bring 
peace to India after the Mutiny, so in the end she died honoured 
by her own people whom she had scarcely seen since she was a girl 
of twenty. Her own romantic blood, it seemed, had brought neither 
Bririih balance nor a ihop-keepcr*s calculation to the blood of her 
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chUdren. It vas as if God had meant her all along to he a Muslin, 

princess, and in the end she had found her pte. 

Kasdiid was a devout Mohammedan, less tom traditi.m tiuu, 
from conviction, because the religion in its purity seenici! t., him 
the most honest and practical of all the religious systems tir vised 
for Islam included Christ among its pruphrts tneether 

with Moses and Isaiah, but Christ (thought Raschid) had hern tnn 
impractical, too visionary, and all that fie taught, uhiili like the 
Islamic feith had been simplicity itself in its origin, had hern 
rupted ever since by priests and the Church. He tiid nut deny the 
coOTption and the heretical sects of Islam, but he Itimid them len* 
misddevous and less productive of evil than the tnrresjnmding 
complmt cormptions in Christianity. Priests had never had the same 
powers m Islam, not the same worldliness nor the same hypiKiisirs, 

He knew the history of Christendom fir more ptotinniillv am! 
in detail than Ransome or any man Ransome had ever met knew 
die history of Islam. 

"Neither one,” Raschid would say, "is tovfhittg hut a sorry 
spectacle. Perhaps the Russians are right to make a religion »»t the 
state and the brotherhood of man.” 

But somehow in Islam the idea of the brotherhootl t>f mat, had 
been preserved. Raschid himself, like any grKxi Muslim, Imikcd 
upon the blackest Moroccan or the yellowest Msdiyan as his hnither 
in Islam. In this, he said, Christianity had failed sinee clots and 
dusters assorted themselves accorthng to races and aceouiing in 
nations; that, he would say, has been the undoing of the West ■ 
“It is that which will destroy the West in the end. I'S'htle lilsm 
is still intaa fi:om the Pillars of Hercules to the G,lna Sea, Ojristcmiom 
win be a howling wilderness once mote preyed upon by nuiratwimg 
bands” 

He would issue these statements in a thundering voice, bk blue 
eyes flashing— these and others like, “ Islam forbids toy gwiai Muslim 
to be a money-changer or to lend money Cm interest. Did Oir»i 
ever speak rf that?” 

He qioke perfect Enghsh in a poetic and etoouionatly 
man^, for he was Asiatic enough to enjoy long, pempou* phwm 
and European enough to be excellent in the field of potemka. At 
moments, wl«m he got thoroughly gdag, vm hk trittdity could 
save him from bring a bore. He would have made, with hk 
nandsome physiijue and his huge boon&w votoc. aa etcrifeM 
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i0 the West, but his great fault as a politician and as a leader in India 
was his sincerity. Not only did the tactlessness which sometimes 
accompanies sincerity paralyse his own efforts but it confomided 
alike the intrigues of the West and the East, so that both elements 
refused to deal with him because he slashed through any intrigue 
straight to the heart of things. He would have been a leader"" in 
time of war or of revolution, but in times of bargaining and com- 
promise he was of no value to any party. His tragedy 'was that he 
had risen in his prime too late and too soon, and that in his heart 
he was aware t)f this. 

Now, at k>rty, he was head of the police in Ranchipur, a Muslim 
police ollicial in a Hindu state. It was a less impossible situation 
than one migjit have imagined tor there had been no religious riots, 
nor evetj atiy unpleasantness in the State of Ranchipur for twenty- 
five years. That peace which was almost unknown in the rest of 
India had come about through the work ami the will and the absolute 
power of the old Maharajah. In Ranchipur religion was kept inside 
the temple and the mosque. There were no fanatics or agitators 
allowed- neither Mohammedan not Hindu, nor those who some- 
times appeared mysteriously from the world outside, armed with 
political rather than theological heresies. And Raschid himself was 
the soul ot justice. No one, not even the most orthodox l-iindu, 
had ever accused him of partiality towards his fellow -believers in 
Islam. However profound his own belief, once he had stepped 
into the role of minister of police he became a fanatic for justice. 

Across his forehead, cutting deep into his thick, blue-black hair, 
there was a scar which had been given him by bandits in the middle 
of the Antbian desert long ago, a year after the greatest war in Christen- 
dom. Alone, with one fclittw-MusIim, he had made the journey 
on came! back across the freeing desert from Haifa to Mecca to 
report on the datnage done in the Chriiitian war to the Holy Qty of 
Islam. It was a long romantic talc, that journey through the dust 
and burning heat and cold. He had made it nt>t because in his 
heart he believed there was any special holiness attached to the city 
or even tt> the shrine itself, but because he knew tliat the shtke 
was a symbol w’hieh held di Islam together from Morocco to Macassar, 
and when the great day aime Islam would need such a syralwl. It 
would need a consciousness of brotherhood. He had two loyaJiies, 
one to Islam and one to India, and sometimes they were diiScult 
to Eccondlfti 
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* t her cook ffifM? 

On S»£urfay» 1“?!LS kitchen. It W4.>. tlir ..nr lull a.n 

«xd w herself, and somctimr, rvm ,luf 

ibe ««b iUaess or disaster ani-.n.t .hr umiltf, 

£xom her if ^ she luf.l t . « .muk and 

«l'«J* girls rbe tanghtau^^ whrn nhr .nrw %Trv 

tke *’M * gt^ excellent but always 1‘h> }nr.!t!v •.ra'.nirii 

»«iqr of Indism dishes, and mynrn.mdv julli.t. 

wbBB the cook undert fuirtijvan didfr:. >!ir 

ovS .he ti,ehen ,he .Me ,„ 

anri Keatcn biscuit. Satiirdav id{fu»...<n was 
k was also the only time when die .S.mlev, nu«hi 
i,^« &ieads. their Htchen on that day had .».« s,mr Irmmr 
, laad of lunch dub. The members included HasUiul All kiwij. 
bmt Bxjrfsc, Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, Ransamc, .Mi»* Mstlkid when 
<!*• r wH 1^ away from the hospital, Mr. Jolmektr when he 
tm toiTdiiiig, and sometimes Major Safka. Alter « lew rwrnnuii 
who liked good food and was an excellent cmik, emild 
Ml l*Wf*x resist the temptation of the kitchen and himirll iiwik * 
lad from then on the Saturday lunches Iwaint » titmurc nl 
Motemedan and Iowan cooking. Raschid nwidc tluhe* nl which 
pw aijBM were a prindpal ingredient, and JMufi am! ctiHjiienr* nl 
Ml aai meat. Mto. Smiley undertook the dessert* and the ptint ijial 
^kkm, la aE that odd assembly there was little iniwhie nirr t!«e 
tirt, frr tiw Christians had no restrictions, nor l»tl Me. lohnrkaf 
«* m Ummdable, and Major Safka, the Brahmin, iw! lung ago 
frw the cow was still sacred to millions ol' Imlwtii. Ontv 
itaicliid, tlKi Mohammedan, drew a line, and that was at {wuk, l|.> 
liAefeii dm pig was a ditty animal and that in »nr *w mitk 
WM «i»o»*iWe in so hot a place as Ranchipuir. 



the rains came ^ 

u-cre those of a woman ten years older. But somehow this made 
very lutlc difference, no more difference than her lack of Ltoest 
m clotlws. It was something else which you found in Mrs Smilcv 

JonShinJ S tu c“n' f^^^hionable frock^’ 

somttwng which >ou could not quite define but which made va, 

her and think, I his is no ordinary woman.” Mrs. Smilev had 
no consciousness oi the effect she made- fK^.r^ 1 , ^ “ 

for such thing.s, any niore t Inn f f 

clothes. I here w-crc never enough hours in any day for all that 

I le , olTnr f 

an ncr me to think tor a moment ot herself. 

I he hiciulship between Ransome and the Smileys was a subject 

no sL wha t •• l-.«ropc.an colony, who could 

not see what t was a man like him ” saw in “ that drearv little 

than anything they sujiposcd. He liked her common sense her 

J,7JT/ >' 7"™'"“"' “ W'- liked h„ »usLLTw’» 

more through the spirit than through the body, had resisted the 
burning heat lor twenty-fivc years as well as attacks of SS and 
once a bout with typhus. Ik liked her lack of pretence and her 

Iw!f fem* “ficrnoons she allowed all India to slither 
ay trom her and became for a few hours what she had alwavs 
been at heart, a good Iowa housewife. He liked her because she was 
undclcawblc, Iweausc deep in her soul there was a profound and 
solid philosophy which never permitted her, even in India to turn 

10 tier ow« chiirili, mnmg the retj Llntoychablc bays mi with m 

swW ^ resilient and huiorom, always 

say ng, Well that s how things arc”~a phrase which with h« 
tovered cs'erything from a burned pancake to rh** nor«i»«,'M» ■ • 

of Mr. and Mrs, bimoL ‘ »nmgues 

vcf ch«r.giver like the Reverend Mr. Simon, 

from her proence you were somehow able to gather strenitth 

R»n*ome, Miss MacDaid, even the grw 
dynamo ot v„ai„y KmeUd M Khta-*« those ;ho tomeS 
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gtcw low“Spititcd ifld fearful and discouraged. And it \Sr.is t.Lrt.iin 
that she had never once thought of why they came. She was only 
glad that they were there. 

12 

To Raschid Ali Khan Mrs. Smiley was alway.s sotnethini'; of a 
mystery, but Mr. Jobnekar, the Untouchable, sitting tm a stool in 
one comer, listening, understood her a little because he had been 
to America. He was a small dark man, wiry and compact like a 
panther, with the tough smouldering vitality special to UtitnttchahlcK. 

"It is my theory,” Mr. Jobnekar would .say in hi.s odtl, thick 
accent, “that the Untouchables were a special race living i«\ Invlia 
since the beginning of time, who were enslaved when they were 
conquered by invaders. That’s why they have greater ftowers of 
resistance. The others are new-comers. We have alway.s l>ccn here. 
We arc immune to most of the evils of India because wc hch mg 
here.” 

Unlike Raschid, who had been to school in Oxford atnl Berlin and 
Paris, Mr. Jobnekar spoke English awkwardly and with ditiiculty. 
He had learned it first in the mission schools from the jircdecc.ssot 
of Mr. Smiley, and although four yea« in America had heljwd him 
it did not give him an easy command of the tongue. Now «nd 
then in the midst of an impassioned speech he would say, " You bet I ” 
or “By GoUy I ” 

It was the Maharajah himself who had jwiid for Mr. Jobnekar’s 
education in America and now Mr. Jobnekar was the leader of the 
Dqjressed Qasscs and the only organizer they had in all the turmoil 
of people and races and faiths that was India. He travelled frt»m one 
end of India to another, up and down and crosswise, into the great 
cities of British India, into obscure latriiaric little states where a 
Hindu might kill an Untouchable and go unpunished on the p!ra 
that he had been defiled by contaa with hi* shadow. He knew 
them all, from bis own people living in comjwmtive peace and 
freedom in Ranchipur, to those who lived like vultures olf the g.arbage 
and the donkeys ^d cows and goats which died each night of starva- 
tion and old age in the sttects and lanes and byways of their wwns. 

It was not so long ago tiat this had been true in Ranchipur, Mr. 
jobnclM at forty could remember when he had played mar a great 
pile of animals, dead of starvatitMi and disease, wMch always orm- 
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mentcd the dirty little square in the centre of the Untouchable ouarter’ 
In famme time the Untouchables suffered less than the other poo; 
inhabi ants for there were always the beasts which fell each niX to 
be collcctcc before the vultures got them. There were still |kcL 
like tlut, plenty of them throughout India 

Mr jobttekar was patient and'erafty. was also intellicent and 
educated .and an excellent speaker in spite of his odd accent In a 

Tedf it MalXti^^^ symbol-the Untouchable Awak- 

cned 1 I he Mah.iiaiah was proud of him as a father mk-ht he nroud 

of . Ik.r„„ Mr. Jolmotar ,.,. 1 1 ,„„ IS’o 

mcmiis’“‘’ lkrth,r^,! *5’”*”" roliiichns .„d tho send- 

mentahsts. But th.tt was changing now, and it was Mr. Tobnekar 

passtonate, fd cd wt.h the feeling of a cru.sadcr, who w^re 1X^11 
out to bring about the change. Aunt Phoebe liked little Mr. Johnekar 

su..„.oJ.-r£ 

She was stiO di.Hc<ivcring1t,^’fildlng'Sc'f <ky «)m^hiny 
fascmating and unfKlicvable. She had come to Ranchipur whin the 
Smileys returned from the only leave they had ever taken when 
of Iowa seemed to them dull and unexciting after Ihe 
farst reception and the first speeches of adar Falls were ftXhed 

r to Raasomc : “You sec, we’d been away 

Jhl IT” sonichow we’d struck root in India just as if that wal 
the place to which we had always belonged. And in Cxdar Falls 

they dulfu like ^ it because wc were so fond of India. After ihev 

got their curiosity satisfied they got angry because, you s« thev 

thought America and Cedat Falls were the finest places on "cart/ 

and they wouldn’t believe that there was anything wonderful or 

LJVi wonderful to be back in Iowa again, seeing everybody 
and everything, hut it wasn’t. After a couple of weeks wc both 
w shed wc were hack here, and we kept worrying about the school 
and the people we’d left behind. It’s funny, when we Lst «me 

ev« the 7Z>tk\nT^ *nd the heat and 

yen the jwople, and then slowly we got to like it. I don’t think 

hom! tT'*! *‘i T* ^ ™sscd it when we vtm 

hT-S^'sh^nk t""'* **^‘**^ «»y Falls scented to 

have shrunk somehow. The housoi, the streets, even the river 
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were all so much smaller than wc remembered them. And they 
seemed kind of dull and drab.” 

When the time came for them to return to India and they were 
packing their trunks. Aunt Phoebe drove in from the farm dressed 
in her best clothes. She sat about almost the whole of one after- 
noon and after much backing and filling she came at last t<j the point. 
She said, “ You know, Bertha, I’d kind of like to go back to Ituiia 
with you.” 

“ That kind of knocked me out,” Mrs, Smiley told Ransomc. “ She 
was sixty-nine, but she was strong and full of life, and she was full 
of arguments.” 

“ Being here is dull,” said the old lady, “ and I can leave niv (arm 
with the boys. I guess they’d kind of like to have tiic otJi of the 
way anyway and not meddling around and making sugg.cstiims. I’m 
going to die anyway some day and 1 might just as well die out 
in India. I’d like to have a little excitement before I <lic. I’ve 
never had any, like Pa had when he came out here and to<»k ujs land 
and it was a wild country full of Indians. Iowa’s always Iwn kind 
of tame all my life. I’ve never been farther away ihatj (Chicago. 
I’m good and strong and I’ve got a little money kid aside. 1 could 
help around the house. I’m sound as a nut and can work right 
alongside any middle-aged wonun. It would be kintl t>f a rest and 
recreation for me.” 


When her niece told her about the heat and dust and disease she 
was unimpressed. She said, “I guess I could stand the heat all 
j India’s no hotter than Iowa in giKxi corn weather. 

And old people don’t catch diseases very easy, not nearly as c«y 
as young people. As for dust, I’m not afraid of that. I’ll pay all 
^ trouble yon, Mcbbc I’d be a help.” 

_ Nobody was able to stop her, not her sisters, nor her sons, nor ilie 
Congregational minister. She had got the idea in her head and 
notong was going to change her. 

Ufe all over again." 

.!f k“ everything— heat, dirt, disease. 

2 n ,.f weakened by it, she seemed to take a new 

wa^fi5?.r • 'he liked people and she 

S,? of and so. as she said, she could begin life ” all 

the homebolT Tr*? people.” She n»nagcd 

he household while the Smileys were at the misiloa school. She 

n learned enough Hindustani to converse with Indians, and 
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enough Gujcrati to give orders to the servants ^ 

even better than her niece had done became,, lu “^‘’aged them 
account of her great age and InttrucS; - 

Iter humanity and her simplicity thev ^ n 

distrusted the humanity of the S Jilevs^in 
servants were Christians and they had been t?r”r®‘ 
doctrine of the brotherhood of t * ^ ‘-^fist’s 

experienceii any manifestation of it lezst oT^l ever 

from the West. Prcsentlv <■ w • ^ ^ fioni white people 

came to understand that the SniileysTrirAunuJcKrc' Hd 

to exploit them. ^ tnoebt bad oo desire 

all the bilck^grnS 'whk^^ herself and 

bclicls and her peculiar un-Kurofiean hehavkur'^*^O^Iv'^Mr''^oI^^ 

who was intelligent an<l Ivid Iwn a Mr* Jobnekar, 

8r», fal. JLt tft “d tTf“ “v 'r"“ ■ 

never passed beyond the stare t/mth ^ ^ ^ 

confused by a life which was so differ^-nr f ^ “ '*™ays been a little 
known, ilc was aware that the t!, 'f v ever 

ness of Aunt Phoebe existed in and honesty and fricndli- 

two summers, parti; of America, because for 

America better, he had worked in Ac harws/fid 

Kansas and ihcrc he had discovered these qSks f-lft ''’'^ 

that one never fouiul them in the Eastern sLes The 

were Mr. Jobnekar thought, rather like a Slse ifurem; 

not know, as Aunt Phoebe knew, more by instinct rh-tL I 

that what lay behind Aunt Phoebe was a ^rnTshim^rV e?‘ 

In"1bIr\cai;Thr'«m"dV’f bta^ wanting to come tf India. 

^'Vnd 

cool barrack JOuJe^^in* SSnur^r”^ 

world bv « Kanchipur surrounded by a whole new 

worm, tiy a whole new set of friends m->de i new 

years okl~Raschid Ali Khan, a desLSnt of 

and Mr. Jobnekar. the UntooeLw! a 1 ® conquerors, 

English and half- American and Mis/ 

in Sourabaya. i lerrshri^ f " Scotswoman bom 

ling at the sight of Raschid padne uD^anfdo”*^"^ 
political speech while he mrned his paomkr* ® 
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Once she inteoruptcd Wm in the midiUr ni 4 1! i ,,t 

to say, "Don’t make tl» meat l»U« m h-*r, Mr. |{^,, ' 

week they burnt the lining right out of rtiv simh m, h ’t , ‘ it,. 
must have stomachs made of leanhcr." ' ’ 

She was perfectly happy. 'J-hetc ..u!v ..w liv ,}.r 
and that was the Simons. She ihounhi the Hfirfro.} Mt s.,,,,.,, 

a humbug, which was not quite trtir, a«»i «hr Imh--! -.m,!,;™. 

and the airs of that "pmw- white •' wtm,4u Mu. 


Presently they all sat down to lunch si .mr «*.! i4 fh<- In.- huhn 
ovalool^g the enclosed pan of the gatden whrtr i},,- Snidrii i kmi 
thetrhtde menagerie. They had no chthitm ,..4 ,!,r. L.J » 

sorts of ammris. In the endmutc there wrtr lu,, w,ja pi,.* » 

The\5fr? «»«« «» » Id’ ■h’tt ...a ,1.4 ,H.« ,mdi 

The imrimli, til but tiro saIhiIi Wr!« riiriiuiwf 

m end out m a dither of curiosity «nd esaiemrm ,.wr tl.r s^iurdi! 

w"' 

’'irz 

■«®rise. You’ll see. Well ^“‘ ***' *• '**»*'*’»*’»« 

The'l»ees» was rising hw k *1 ri lwh.re loulutuhi.” 

'Wjl 'thick-waBed horn. wt i«a iW v«y hc»»t (4 the 

««* i*f the Irdm 

top. , owtw ^ |.y W^^e-coliwrrd 

Ml ti Urm : 

* taw. I «#wt 
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bread as good as when we used to bake it in an outdoor oven when 
1 was a girl.'" 

Outsiilc a motor drove up under the trees and from it stepped 
Miss MiicDaiil and the l^iajur. She lijoked crisp and cool even in 
the heat, bur she had put too much rouge on her worn face. The 
Major was in lugh spirits. 

** 1 cafdt stay/" he said. Fve got to go and sec Barmerjee's hither. 
The ok! gentleman is having an attack of aipidna, FH l)c back."" 

lt\s a shame/" said bliss MacDaid. He never gets a moment 
to himsch?" 

She watched hitn g,o out, climb into rite moOit and drive olf. 
llansomc at the far end of the table lcx>kcc{ at her and remembered 
suddenly wluit John the Baptist ha<l told him. 

** It's awful the way the Majt>r has to work/" said Miss MacDaid. 
** He should have an assistant or two who know a'hout angina and 
tilings like that. I try to save him all I can, but that isn't very much* 
Oh, lemon pie ! i forgot it was leinompie day. We’re going to 
have rain tci*nig,ht. Ihe porter says so and he's never wrong. I 
hear Mrs. Simon is giving one of her routs this afternoon/" 
Ransomc thought, If she would only stop talking. She's trying 
f<j hide it and she can't. It's horrible/" 

** Tiierc were three oscs of choiert in the lower towm/" she said* 
** We had to go down there this morning. Two of the patientS' 
died ant! the third was fu'otjght to the hospital/" 

** i hope that's not going to sprad about/" said Aunt Ph(>e!>c. 

It woift nowadays, m least not under normal conditioiB* WeVe 
got everything pretty well under control” 

” ril never forget nitieteen tw^dve,” said Mr. Smiley. 

” It kf/l the same now. It's lice that spread typhus and Ranchipur 
is cighty-iivc per cent, clmmt now than it was then.” 

” The mcmsmif/i a had time for it/" said Easchiti ” The plague 
dies out and typhus comai in/" 

” Well, ilicfc's not much use to worry alK>ut it. RanctsipiiFs 
i pretty iniHkcn state* Men like the Major nmnage to keep diswei 
pretty well under control Mankind isn't the victim now that if 
once will/" 

She went on iilking. Imping from one subfcct to another liefore 
any of flicin were exhauiwd, and all the time she was mlly thinking 
of the Major, tiiil loeifig Wm* far more clearly ilmii she stw any of 
those tboui her, probably at tha mofaefii bendifig over the heart 
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of that old humbug, Mr. ftmnerjcc'* father. Ami <.hr 
now, on and on endlessly, beausc in her hcati shr kr.rw iiui t-.r- 
love for him was a little ridiculous and alwsv* she %» 41 h^uj.ir.l hy 
the fear that anyone, himself most nl »i!. wmiid r%ct Sirj 

secret. She never knew, as she should b*sr kn.iun .hj! j.fj 
long experience with the Hast, that it lud Wrn dau.'-d !•<;•.,; A/d, 
even by the little black Untouchable hn- who mu i.o hes 

And now one by one the Kuroj'cans w<m!d dn»ui,f! 0 . U4!n..>dc. 

watching her across the tabic, knew ilut wh^t !.>hn ihr }44;.fs'.! L+.i 
said was true, and fora moment he was a hole oj,h!c<1 a-, f 
by the thought of how blind and cttirl lutner n.i.l.t it- l..t * 
moment, for the first time since the at. he itl( a m hi-, tiit.ui 


t 4 


Across the drive Mn, Simon imik a »hi4i nap atin hm. h sml 
arose feeling soggy and discouragcil and wufncd. Their wrtv 
moments in her life, rare but tertitynig. whro iuddenh ihr wnyld 
ask herself, “ Why do I make idi this f %\ (ui'i n all h.r i> 

Why don’t I simply quit and be laay and rinoy f “ iHo if«c 

couldn’t be lasty no matter how hard »hc tried, .'n.inciiim,; dour 
her on and on until at times the worked as hard and fjti a» |»i»le 
sleep as the Smileys. 



Lying on the bed, dripping with pcrspiftiMW. she wtif-ric'il 
the cakes and the tea, about Fern's and Hancl's |tm.k 
the weather. She, too, like Mr. Jobiwlar, knew thai 1 
to rain, although sk knew for a different 
told her. Half alou4 she was saying, 
until after all the guests have gone home 1 
thift it meant that she would haw f 
and that in turn meant it would be a ftiliite. 
there was plenty of room, with tenrfo and twdntiiaoB 


inmifwi, llff Imnifiit ifwjiiri 
*1 ** In If fiiii 

M ft 

to wwi liif fcj 

I, t>fi it^ hwn %'ticif 
- 4 In 
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[MToplc .Ur- {■nictuiHcd. To the Smileys their hill tVoni the upper 
circle <»rsiHirty in Haiichijnir Ju»i ctHtir (is d relict', tur they sio l<ntper 
lijtii to [Hd on their hcM clothes anU siaiul ahijut prctenditip tliev 
were enjovirif.' themselves. In their siiupikity they h.iii alwavs 
nwiic a p.ieat ellott to po to Mrs. Simon's tcis, i'cclmj; that she vviHthi 
lie luitt it they iiiil not iipjscar. 

Mis. Simon, Ivmp, i»n the Iwit, tluttkfil CJotl th.ii ,i scar or tw<i 
e.tiher she luil taken the hnll by the horns ami ann-mmcti to Mr. 
Simon that she no lotu‘rr infemleii to invite the .Smtlsns, 

'■ I uoii’t Iwse them staiulmp aroiimi,** she saul, "-.till as pokrts 
with then 4\UnI Mi.i.llr kkestent accents. They hale ii too, Thev'ii 
lie pjatl not t.» ettme, It’s as it they just Moot} their temin.lmp, us 
that we're ntissi.itutirs/' 

’• Well, we ate, aien’t uc *' Mippesfcil Mr, himoii. 

' \ es, we air, huf nut then knu! ot missionary, kki'tc mo>irrii 
missionanes.'' 

.So the Nnnlrss hail not hoiheresl them anv more. It was only 
Aunt !*h»Rhe who anmnr.i her now. Aunt I'hoclic lii.l it Met a 
lashion whuh was at ome snlule ami osicniatious. As s*ion at the 

stihalteiiis anti the smal! oihciaU aiui Alts, lloppct t.lapton arriveil 

the. wonlii ilfap het Anteih an nnktiii* chait out on to the vcratitlah 
anti ml there, OHkim; ami ilintkiny; iemonjiie ami tanninfj hcrtctf 
with her j»alm leal Ian. .she ratrly howni to any ol the Simoni* 

guest! Iteiansc the knew vetv lew t»i tlwm, hut the sal there, grira 

ami gtotetijiir, rrmimimg them all that iHcv were i inning to a mi*, 
tniiuty't tea paiiv, It wat at ii she made up lor the lAlc hy wearing 
her dowtliest lahmihrsi ami dragging in ail the moti vulgar propcritei 
the lemonade, the rosknig chair and the palm leaf Ian lioni Cxtlar 
1 ails, htwa, M»«. Simon could not order Iter ml her own verandah 
and the tioj'ecied that Auiii Phocitc i»rhaved thu* out of nwhee. 

PuHttair m the heat, Mrt. .Simon tel! to ihinkmg ol'iltc rumoured 
vitit »if hold and l,adv iicsUMt, wondeiing whether |{aiwtjnic ktiew 
fiwm and how long they iiwani m luy m Raiichiput a«4 whether 
she would ever meet ihein. Ti«t Uti the admitted uai unlikely 
Miikat she cttuld Induce Raruonte lo arrange a mretiiig. She knew 
Raiichipur, shrewdly aiwi well, and the kiww rliere wa# very' link 
thame i5ta« antow «< her tm fwny enecfH Rafttonw would ever 
ihc Hrtioo* save at they fdh»l ni«|e«ticaJ[ly along the tirtci* i» m« 
ol tire hJaharafah'i Iliey would May in the old twmmtf 

palace and mrri no «« hwiOie mioMttsn usd ih« thencral, 



Ji rains came 

and a few important Indians. Not even Mr*, Hotu’.c! f-Uinon or 
Mr. Bumge, the railway manager, would W iiivued. All tht i'r.tlly 
distinguished people, she told herself, would lx ig.noted. In Hjunh 
India, she thought, it would have been different, and ainnnt af <ii)a 
she began considering again how to induce Mr. Siinon tn *!,i, 
a change of post to a more dvilired world. By mdi/.iiinn Mm, 
Simon did not mean culture, sensibility, imellnt, att. juliitcMurc 
or sdence. She had very definite ideas on the subjrt t ; nhc nsfam 
a world in which middle-class suburban nxieiy reigned snprcinr. 

The hot breeze, rising, stirred the window blnni*, and stall a 
groan she rose to pull them up and regani the *Kv. It ua* oill 
cloudless, with the same scalding sun overheat!. ".So tat," she 
thought, “so good,” but she knew that the Inirning thnidlrtt *ky 
meant nothing. During the monswtn a violent siofm muda ronie 
up in two minutes. 

Putting on a wrapper she crossed and opening the titHir i ailed, 
“Fern! Hazel 1” and a voice answered bet from far down the 
huge hall of the ancient barrack. It was Harel's voit e. ot cmirw. 
Fern, she knew, would not take the trouble to answer her. 


“Put on your old tennis dresses and go dtiwn and »ee that every- 
thing is ready ... not your new frocka or you'll l« alt sweaty 
before the boys arrive.” 

Her daughters were at once Mrs. Simon's pride and «*»«, Nriilier 
of them was perfect and neither of them was the msirumeni she 
would have chosen to help her airry out her amhiiiou* plans, j em, 
who was nearly twenty-one, was the prettier of the two. She looked 
rater like her mother, and she had a good deal of Mrs. Siiiion'i 
wUfulncss, and a great d^l more petuLance titan Iter m»»ihcr had 
evM had. In spite of her upbringing, in spite trf tlw fact ifwi she 
had s^t nearly the whole of her life in India, in spite of brr mttilicr'i 
taibitiom plans for her, she remained stubbornly what she was an 
ctOBmely pre^ small-towa Amerioia girl, Deaigwid by thal 
and mtum to Ee in a hammock and strum a ukclde, drcumiiame bail 
put her down in te middle India, in an Indian iwue. where the 
'■ m«I' Shf wet MW ww te young middb<k>i Knglwh- 
• F«» “ »ggmg ” made 

He? h *«» mx qtilHi Wgbt. 

JSl Jili! tegttttaM wUdi im cousin seot kr 

tegulady from Ameaca in otenge fo* neearioiitl cMte 0u from 
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India— cheap shawls and bits of brocade for slippers ; and when she 
was not reading the “ Secrets of the Stars ” she was turning over 
in her mind vast, misty plans for escape. It was not very clear in 
her mind where she meant to escape to, but Hollywood seemed a 
likely place. Out of the movie magazines and the cheap novels 
she read she had evolved a plulosophy of life which she revealed 
to no one, least of all to her mother. She knew that she was pretty 
and she knew that for her anything tvas better than II.anchipuc. 
What she wanted was furs and jewels and lovers and mechanical 
civilization. In the solitude of her own room she came presently 
to develop a highly organized dream life in which she spent at least 
half of every day. To herself it came gradually to attain the pro- 
portions ol tcality, hut by her mother it was rclerrcd to simply as 
“ the sulks.” 

Her sister 1 Lizcl, with whom she had nothing whatevet in common, 
was plump and rather moon-laced, and like iicr father she had that 
rather good-natured corn-ted look which many Americans from the 
Middle West p(»ssess. Unlike her sister she w'as docile and never 
complained and never had “ the sulks,” but alas, so long as Fern 
was id>out, ” the hoys ” were unable to see the more homely virtues 
of Hazel. 

Mrs. Simon would think, “ Oh, if only Fern had Hazel’s disposition 
and I lazcl had F’ern’s looks.” She never gave either of the girls 
any peace, hern she was always scolding for her ill humour and 
her attitude of supcri(»rity towards the eligible young men of Ranchi- 
pur. i lazcl she was for ever ptjking and prodding, ordering her 
to stand up straight and not to giggle so much, forbidding her to 
cat because her figure was already lumpy, forbidding her even to 
perspire. By this method she managed to destroy entirely whatever 
confidence poor Hazel had ever had. And before both of them she 
for ever dangled the prosjaxt ttf matrimony as the one goal of 
existence. 

When she came downstairs tl last, dressed in a flowered silk dras 
and with tine eye still on the weather, it was after five o’clock and 
all the preparations for tea were complete. She found Fern alone 
in the Hving-rotim and said, casually, “ Mr. Ransotnc is coming for 
to.” To which Pern replied sulkily, ” Is he ? '* 

" I hope you’ll be tdee to him.” 

“ He probably won’t even look at me.” 

" What makes you say that ? ” 


B 



t% tt;r 
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1 ini if..- 

■ ! fvr ri|,c^ 
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It tfjl fl. 




tm mim nAm 

flothifig to- Wntt He never €%-cii fioin 
You’ve ucvei: known Um very ^tll ' 

:o Mm.” 

Fern was silent foi i mowni, m p 

:ace. In the hat the jxm'ikr ircirr^l 1%.-; 
svatching her womicred how i^ti lu f/i 4 
Fern was aware of her pkm. 

She said, *Mf you’re lynking ilm I 1 
the wrong track.” 

Why not? He’s ikh md rimin 
in England.” 

“That’s just the rasem why lie wmlhfi I .«4 
“You’ve got t lot 10 offer him 
“Anyway that’s not the kiml huil>afkl t wai.i. 

“What is it, then?” 

“I want to be somciWng on my tmn. I iloiV 

body’s wife,” 

“That’s the best thing for i w'oiiMfi.** 

"Not any more. Not in Aiiwn.4, \Ui.<,ri ,„r » 

going to be husknd." 

Inwardly she was constantly f-ntitf- toifn.c, «,}„ >, ..4. .1,, 

would appau in the movie ntagaana: "Hkilw humu 4 :imUl 
by Her Husband **-« Blythe SumownrH the UiHH—m*. . H>M 
M the OricM ’ BlytlK Summeftteid, tJw ktarn', ltf,» J»«rufd 
Woman. For she bad already picked her mii.r 
“Wdl, anyway tty to be {h, 1<« to Uim. l,y m pica..,,* »« 
like Haael.” ’ 

I looked like Hasei I'd have in lie piciMtsi *' 
i «S, *° ** Mhanied of ywiticU.** 

jidto IS"'', ■“ 

toSpu,." * ■" 

' ^ow, Fern. Etoa’t wtwk yottneif on*** 


FwwevuottpoMiioa. Ht »ii 
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a hoy either in v«rs nr appearance, hut Mrs. Simon lumped him in 
with llic others, lie was pond looki 115; in a rather heefy fashion 
and had a iii.dcncss which appriuchcd l>ruf.tlity, and never failed to 
arouse in Mts. Simon a littic tjuiver oi cscitcmcnt. Sotnctinics durin<; 
those lonp, hot hours in the c.irly atiernotsns when she w.ts oil puar'd 
against her own iituf/jfiafion, she found herself woiideiing what 
it would lie hie with Il.irrv l.odcr jnstc.ui ot the, Re.veiend Mr. 
Simon. 

Now HI Mi'hf of him she icit the old t|ui\er of rvcitcmeni, and 
said to hetn, *’ lleie coitic Mrs. llopp.et Nlaptoti and liatry. Do try 
and look .o'ler.ihle.” 

“Oh, to hell viuh Mts, 11. ! ’* crin! I'ern. “ To hell uith every- 
body atui evrivtlmip ! “ Suddrtilv she Inifvt into tears and ran up 
the stairs, tdhnp iu-iseh that her pairnts had no rii;ht to bring her 
up in a place like Kaiu hipur wheie their was nohoriy and nothing. 
“ I ilirla’i a-.k to he hum," she sobbed. “ ! didifi ask to be horn 1 ’* 

hliiunm- her.rh down on the bed she cried for a hmp time, and 
then risiiH' she hailird hri tacr in water uhhh was tepid from the 
heat, made up her lips apam and came downstairs. She moved 
slowly, with one slriuiri hand restinp on the stair-rail, then passed 
through the little pomp o| women in the livtnipniom and out across 
the lawn itj the femns rmms and the pavilion aivercd with the 
brilliant ilowets ot' the Indian hignonia, Ity the lime she raiched 
the bottom ot the stain she liad recovered herself ar»! slipped into 
the one state rd mind which made her niftther's parties !>car«b!e. 
It wav riot hern Simon who grrried “ rhr ho>.s " hut lilythc Sumiiwr- 
ticld, lampuootus Daupjitrr ot the (^rietil. 

'fhe j'woplc at Mrs. Simon** }'»arfi«» alw'ays icemcd to Ransome 
ftxtraoidiiutilv’ like the fiocki of silly sheep among which he had 
lived tor a time in the high mountaim of Ncvaik. lawg ago, watch- 
ing the tiiH ks at sight a royoie, he had luddcniy thmighi, '* Sheep 
arc the muldlc-rlas* animal, They should live in subutlw, always 
belong to the Conservative Pany and be iserpctwally swindled by 
stm'khrokers.** 

At the tir»t sigr» m4' danger, trf menace, even of change, the sheep 
would begin miUing about, etch «»ite puthing and thrusting w meb 
the seruniy irf the very otattfv tsf the herd. IJke sheep, the people 
■At Mrs. Si»«im*8 p«iti«i we*e aHtbotit origkiatity and wiihmii initia- 
tive, At sight oir them be'atumys begau by hdmg tshamed of tte 
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human race and ended by feeling ashamed of hinneh f.n srrhr.j- it. 

superior. That was one of the rea»<m» he tn.or.i the 
invitations nine times out of ten. 

Like sheep they sought only security and crnuu-ii r.. Lrrp 

them alive. The world of idct.s, like the world ol Mt rd 

them. And he was sick to dtath of having lieai.l all h;-. hre 
this class, this whole society, evolved in iitrlc tiusi a trrA\,n 
out of industry, mechanical inventions, sliMpkerpi!’/ ^t-d u.iirr',- 
lending, was the ultimate in hunan aspiuixm ^o.l 4. K;<-i rM.ent, 
There were moments when it scented to him rlui rise n.sddV 


and the middle class alone was rcsistmoldf, s»i?h o. r ad'. u'.* *0,1 
sentimentalityand nationalism and ni»iddlchr 44 rdi'>--', f t iJ;<- uikur'* 
and decay that afflicted the West. 

HereinMts. Simon’s dusty shaggy garden, a ImV n.-Ured 

in the imperturbable and terrifying s’asmes* oi rhr ! ao. iKr^ irnr.rd 
at their worst, like a culture of sjwtimens ici apart lot rt^ i. .nation 
under the microscope. 

Filled with boredom simply at the prospeit <4 rhr pattv, hato.-n.* 
crossed the drive from the Smiley*’ house a hitle aiirt tu Ihe hr*f 
was stiU stifling and the sun was like hot htas* id the »lv. |n.i rbe 
breeze had begun to assume the prof-Ktuioni td * tea! m. -rr.. «.» u md 
bom far off somewhere in the Arabian fiult or the h'.duo tbran, 


It was as cool now beneath the SinioM'trcei a* anvwhnr m Itanihijn.r, 
save perhaps the icehouse or the inner courtyard* <4 litr t;irai jraUte. 

On the Simons’ lawn he found exactly what l»e Had r»j'e*trd to 
tod. There were no Indians, and grt>«j*ed alami the talde* am) 
in the arbour covered with trumpet vmr* he f.mm) ft*. iH «»te ume 
world he would have found at the saw tort of p*t«v m I ogiatuS 
or .^erica, save riiat here, tgaimi thii hot li**teti> Hatkgf.wtu), 
all me qualities both of dasi ato Individual seemed to have l.ri «m»e 
m^aated to the point of &fiti«y. Vnicai were i»ntHe«l a Imle 
higher, snobberies were pushed « li„k m.am, * 

queer mtote of Cock^ and and 

eai^tly ^eved m be Oxford, ix^tber with M». S.ifwm*i " 

^ speech at rimes very ne^iy Mriraelhgihk. and *11 «m*. 

Herf in thf* ^“®ov^ die Itey ^ tot^pMs, aJmiwi i(n|*o*«il»le. 

o tnrilionaire banimes, a© prime 00 of 

pmtdents. and so eadt MvidutuZS hy l 
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of these phenomena, expanded and sought to fill the places of the 
missing giants and giantesses. 

Mrs. Iloggct-Clapton, a large florid woman who had created an 
accent entirely special to herself, stepped into the role of duchess 
and referred constantly to her relatives as county people in Shropshire 
(here in Kanchipur it was easy to refer to them thus, for no one 
could possibly discover that they were simply honest dairy farmers). 
Mr. Burrage, vyho had something to do with the state railway, became 
the local Lord Heston and Mr. Hoskins, who was a kind of head 
accountant in the Ranchipur Bank, became something which was a 
blend of Chancellor of the Exchequer and head of the Bank of England 
And ‘the lioys,” with their polo and pigsticking, became Lord 
Lonsdalcs and la>rd Derbys. Lo$t and hitiden away in a powerful 
Indkn state, tar from the pomp and gold braid and rococo splendours 
or Delhi, they abandoned manners on the assumption that rudeness 
showed breeding, ignored civilization and allowed their souls to 
expand into a niitkllc-class idea of what was aristocratic. 

Only Mrs. Simon, as wife of a missionary, was left with no great 
rdle to play. ’I'hc only missionary she could think of who had 
ever been renowned was Livingstone, and there was nothing very 
smart or worldly in pretending that she was Mrs. Livingstone. 

Moving among them, watching them, it always astounded Ransoms 
that this tight little world existed, day after day, in utter ignorance 
ot the splcndurous work! which engulfed it, unaware of its beauties 
its tuagniliccnce, its tragedy, its squalor. Yet, like sheep, they were 
aware of the terror. It was always with t!«m, the fear of being 
swallowed up and forgotten ; and so to give themselves courage 
they became arre^gant and ctunic. Among themselves they referred 
to^ this process as keeping a stiff upper lip.” Like sheep in their 
inght they huddled together, all save Miss MacDaid and the Smileys 
and Aunt Fhochc mid those two strange spinsters. Miss Dirks and 
Miss Hodge, who ran the Mahirtnrs High School for CJkb and 
were never seen by anyone. And so al! these were outcasts among 
the sheep, mavericks who wandered atone, llic spectacle of the 
tea party, limnotm knew in his heart, was more pitiful than annoying, 
the oleating, the arrogance, the odd affected accents were like the 
whistling in the dark of a inmll and frightened boy. Yet there 
were compensttions. Here in Ranchipur all these people eiperieno^ 
a certain prestige and iinpoftint^ ; when they rcturnedl hoane they 
would be lost in a vast swamp of suburban mediocrity. 
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Ransome was aware that he was not jxipuUr wuh a;sv nt (jicr,, 
but he was aware too that every one «>f thritt, save |>rtlu;H tnic or 
two of the more cocky subalterns, was iir.fires'fii In- bain, Thf 
sight of him crossing the lawn created a jUihicn stir tn ihr hdlr pany, 
lie men turned to look and the wtmict! IxrraJtir itj.nr anisnarcti 
and Mrs. Simon swept forward to greet him, t uoh ■ mr hatsii 

to the picture hat which kept rising from tier heati at ravh 
the rising monsoon wind, lie thought, " It 1 wrtr -.implv unnelf, 
a man unknown to them, ptwr and withuui trianvr-. who have 
titles, they would not look twice in njy difeiiiun.” 


There was a tennis match in progress with the Hrvrtend Mr, .Sin, hr 
his big amiable face dripping and red. and Mri loufj/r i,,, ,,„r 
side, playing Hazel, obliging, clmmv and j^f.pnj , -h orjpite 
her mother’s orders, and a dapper little suhaltrm 1 Mird 1 iallnt. At 
one end of the courts in the arbour sat most ,,t ijir ..ihcj-* ptsiuped 
about Mrs. Hogget-Qapton who, aeated m a lar^r uukcr dwir 
was playing graciously the rdle of the hwal tbuhrM «h.* ha.l m*,’ 
opened the baz^r. She was a large woman, iini \m. bm with a Utgc 
blonde milkmaid body which samed not to have ladcd Injt umpk 
to have spread. Thirty years ago she had iwen * i^-auiv and ihe 
still dressed in the Edwardian tradition, in flowing Unil..,, «„d an 
enormous bazaar-opening hat with wluch the iiiiniin»«»ii wind kew 

Dlavino' tnrlfR, * 



m nearly tm% years she hail liwci in Itniia m thr wiir «i|" iti iilliciil 

0 the Impend Bank, and in those thirty yean she had nniw »« 

IhmUimm and 

Pif‘^ letter was always a dii; wj^ei were dm. Ilri liiwhmtl 

her siS f »««* pe<»pie were i U»»itKd in 

imple mixkd simply » p$ikM m tmkk^ I In iaiiini** iW 

^hiTclf' k highJmn fhai. tlJf uL 

we hnnsclf Her husband saw bet immittcntly ; . ummi .-*» of 

toC.^^wheTStsl''? "'** *‘**'^'« « 

always Med to coincide with he^£! ^Kageincui# rtflitlf 
whatever to do with w ^ *** children atnl n«»tWng 

Mflinr _i,-j . ^ SRiaome tod Mha MacDtid and ih# 
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After a certain point tt Mns. Hinion’?; parties a spirit of unrest 
begttn luanifest itself among the men because ni^thinp^ stroiipgr tlma 
Icinooatle atui p,ingrr brer ever made its uppcanincc, anil after an hiuir 
or two of the same g^ames anti the same gt^sstp their spirits hcg.an to 
Ikg, In her hcari Mrs. Simon felt that serving tmlv lemiuutlc and 
ginger beer implied loss of caste^ hiii the shadow tif the liouni of 
horciipt Mitoitms was always there fmaing her, like Aunt Fltoclic, 
to rcnicfnlwr that she was onlv tlw wife *^f a tnis-a^nurv. 

She was a nervous hoMcss, um^dling fo let well emnyidi alone and 
for ever stirring, tip her patfirs aiai separating people the verv moment 
they began to get iin, in order fo nuke new and unsvmpafhciic com* 
bimtions. She sutirred prigoundly and the only pirasyic she got 
from these oi'ca^ions was the illusiofg alter rvrrvonr had g,or!c lumrc* 
that she liatt come a long way Inmi Uriitv hoim, Mississij'^pi. Now 
she kept cifcling, round Hatoornc like a sheep'doi% conducing him 
from gt’otip fo g/fHip as if, now that she had g«»t him to cc»mc# she 
must dhffihufe his lavours wirhom pariialify. Meanwhile* she kept 
one eye on ihe sforiii aiui the other on ihr vTraiiikh of the Smileyii^ 
home* pmytsig that Amu PInche, for oner* %vttiild not appear Wilh 
her kiiioiuiir* tier fan and her f^n'kiiiipciutr to sit there witching 
like an »ngd of indgnirm. 

When liaiHonie was thrusi at last into the group snrroiimlifig Mu* 
Hogget A daptmt* they wTrr all talking of flic I lesions* and Mrf* 
floggri Adapton* ilir lulwardiaig wa* explainisig tlwiiii Ijidy Hciiom 
** She wa«i lAiwuna Doiirasierd* she said* Konald i)iim;asfcPi 
daughter* ytm lenicnilirf. Hr ww t great fiiend of the Kiiiic* King 
Edward, tif cniitic* llic tiiinly fftiwi my pan «rf the world 

Slio^jwhirc* itiaf «. Mr» liaiHomr iiiiisl kmm herd* 

And grarioiisly she rraehrd uui one large soli liiitirady while liand 
as if to draw tiim physically within the circle. A link fiartlcd, he 
saki ** No, ri’ii if laid noid* 

Ik !»il lied, parilf out rrf t desire for icciiriiy, partly Iwauic !« 
was ifiiilrd by the innottw^iwni ^ Lady Haioffi iilrntiff, iht he 
did know jicrfeiily* Hie monrieiii Mrs* littggciAdapfrw, out iif her 
Court ftiid Stmkty the fmiiie ICIwina/' lie knew 

u once* Ik tmd known »«^wbeee to ihe hack of tiii eoiwciotts* 
nets all the liiriet b»i io *U tod topf^ned m Win in fiflccii f«o 
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he had forgotten. When he had turned his hack !»n); .n; f e. .j-!t 

like Edwina he had managed to forget what had Imonsr n! i i.,„.d 
many of them. Now suddenly he saw her agam. n-« ai Mm h.n,. ni’-i 
tennis party but against the background of alter war i mo- 

rounded by crowds of people all imartly dfco-icd, with a i*.'/ h.v»i 
playing somewhere in the backgmund--*yi)tJi),i% prrttc, tn land 
some clothes which were probably not p*td ior, wnli a 
already tarnished. 

Once he had fancied himself in love with her atu! m t! e Hirtijurv 
of her brought him a sudden wave of warmth and ^v!u;u!ilV, liri auir 
once he had belonged to her world and in a wav her m InrM lud 
been his own — an illness which journaliits ha*! a wav »4‘ ta'fnntt)' 
upon one generation and one simlt group. Hut u viai an ilhsrn 
more widespread and profound, of which lidwina and hiuisr!) were 
only the exaggerated symptoms. ‘Ihe «ild, hving tn ihr liliiMun ti| 
a security which was gone for ever, could neither tmdrt'xand tior 
divine it and the young, Iwing horn to it, atrtrpied it as tlir tuttiml 
state of affairs. 

With a fixed polite smile on hi* face he siipiwd awav ti»»m ilie 
conversation of Mrs, Hoggct-Clapttm and her Iriend* to thinking 
about Edwina, wondering what slsc would !«■ like now. Hr wa« 
quite certain that he knew ; she would have I'oIlnwciS the pattrni m 
the women of her class and time. 

Then Mrs. Simon left him tn tHcupy hcrvcll with iSie rdreihineni*, 
and suddenly out of nowhere he saw her tiaughter Tern ttandmg 
in front of him. She was laying, *' Mr. Hanioinr, could 1 ijwwk to 
you for a moment ? ” 

He had never really noticed her before and now hr »aw that »Hr 
was very pretty and that her ptcttineni had been augiiMrnie.) by her 
blushing and confusion. Hi* thought* itill entangled with niemoiie* 
of Edwim, he found biimclf comparing the two j E.lwina oevei 
fresh and young like this girl. There wa» never anyihiOK Irtrrish 
and excited about her, and he found himself wondertiig wlsetbrr in 
all her life she had ever b!ush«d. 

He managed to say, " Of arutie. Whenever you like.*’ 

Hesitating, blushing, she ^id, ** Do you mind coming o« to the 
verandah? It's rather private , . . what 1 want to aik iwm.” 

As they crossed the burnt seedy lawn the wind luddeidy inacawd, 
stirring up little swirls d dust whWs had alftady formed Mwee the 
downpour of the night before. He nodoed as they paiwd ihc 
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that Aunt Phitcbe had taken up her position on the verandah and 
was staring at the patty, and that Mr. Jobnckar was waving to him 
as he sailed down the drive on his bicycle through the very midst 
of the party, i-rom the direction of the tennis courts Mr. (obnekar 
rcccivcti tu» greetings nor even an acknowlctigment of his existence 
either as an Untouchable or as the leader of millions of people. 

At the tar emi of the verandah there was a corner hititlen by moon- 
iiower vines and a swinging seat, and it was here that Fern led him. 

He saw that she was making a great dfort. She said, “ Of ctmrse, 
I know rm nothing to you. You don’t even know I exist.” 

lie interrupted her to assure her that he was aware of her existence 
and had been ever sittcc he came to Ranchijnir. 1 le could not say 
that to him she had always been a child; indeed, until this very 
moment he hail nut thought of her as a woman at ail. 

“ Maybe ytni'Il think I'm crazy,” she said, ” hut there isn’t anyone 
else I can talk to. If 1 even mentioned it to any of those people, 
everybody in Ranchipur would know in half an hour.” And then 
she plunged : ” You sec. I’ve got to get away from Ranchipur. 
I’m going crazy.” She wasn’t Wythe Summerlieid, Pearl of the 
Orient, now. She was just Fern Simon, a bored, unhappy, restless 
girl who in her spirit hail never left her own country. i’d rather 
i>c any place than Itcrc. I catj’t stand these awful people. There 
isn’t anything to do or any place to go. Fve got to get away.” 

Rtns<jme’s eyes opened a little under and he thought, “ Maylte 
she’s better than I believed.” And not knowing what to say he 
waited, aware that she made him, with her enthusiasm and unhappi- 
ness, feel immeasurably old. “ I’m only thirty-eight,” he thought, 
“ about twenty years older than she is.” But he knew the ditference 
was much greater than iwcmy years. 

She said, *' 1 want to <ind out almut boats and things. I’ve got 
some money ».ivcd up and I want ttt take a boat from Bombay, and 
by the lime they find out it’ll Iw too late «> stop me.” 

” ^'hcrc will you go ? ” 

For a moment the hesitated and then she said, ** 1 lollywtKHl.” 

He laughed because he could not help himself and then, a little 
ashamed, said seriously, “ niat’i not so «My." 

“If you want a thing badly enough you’ll always get a break. 
I’tn still young and I’m pteitki: than most of them.” 

Silently he appisaJsed bet. It wa* true that she wan prettier than 
Most of them. Perhaps if sk; had her chance-— who could tell? 

»• 
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He wm iwarc tliai te Wl mnn^hk, l^** it 

tad Riare wi!iftr| tie mmm4 tht Hr ? 

the fttpoasibilitf trf imtmm ^huh tlirt *j*#*’. t 
why, he did mit kiww, m%km thtit 
him which he did mn wniktittfid th^i 
focttd himietf irfiRg m «hMk»iirt|ff hn, 
why^ for he did n«i Wiete iii ir»rd4iir4: *fi »j 
tad cfea while he %%% iitkian l»c ^cpf tkmk^r 
old tnd res|iec:iihk C'lacc I'd hair en<-wfA r.: i 
tnd find m nmch iiltciiiiire m iI^ i»«ild i 

is far tm short/* 

Instead of being i^tiiiaikd Iw Um, tW s , t,* 

flOtquictlf but wifii great Ilf iienial - ,? i k/f tro' 4t'»#i 

tnd the persecution ifie lyilfred timii hci uu^*ht* 

**She*s determbcil to umIc pic 

She docsn*t eten i« iImi tlic Icmtt luik *4 i < % < # * m 

1 tta*t stand ihem mf kiiigtr, 1 <ip*i | i.r iw 

niiere*s no one else in Haiiftupuf/' 

**Bc quiet first ind then tell p>e whii %i»y <*4:11 it. d . Ifi; 
i fine pioa of gtsiip for %U%, Ihtggci i,ij|^.i«i« ii »i,f imm 

up here tnd find m like ihii/* 

GuJpingi ibe siid, ** I wini pm tii Ittid »«oic 1 c»iiii 

aced about fifty poundi wtiif/* 

He laughed, ** Welt, ilai*i i#picitiiiig. Hm p 4*114 1I14 } 

iundu** ' 

**rd pay you bark. | I ■, 

, It iint ihtt, my 'daf cittld. I>i>i/i y«w mx^i li4 ilt# 

^ pui^ me in.** * 

She PM Mm 1 ihif|i ^rd ** I i|yr/i »€if 

5 g ^ Wj^ctahfe tike lU df ikmm wii #1^4 #lw 
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At lier sn|44fr.* t r*r,r4 Aud 4if: ;M%‘e liiin a Nlyr|\ anpray- 
iiig h'wti* lirr iA%tf f^hir r\'r‘., 

" You po»ua‘'r f *’ 

pMJiiirc, It yoidll only tic yjuhl turn :iful pn 
I woidf tMii'rfd* And hr ihuuphf, ** No* dtr uoffiA and apahi 
hr brpai! lo Inrfi ;if ihr Npcrfarlr ul hiurrlf^ a inaii \Uto* untaiiily 
knew his ma\ aNair fhr woild, firirip pilfTiv li!ai Itt-.runi !u* hcOl 
SioiiU ‘1 in \Ur'>tn hr had nof fhr Icjsf nuf!i‘r. 

Aiiii thru hr w.i\ iuair fiMt hroral tun. In flir uniiis ruuifi, 
siunr ilv Astet had o^rffaLmt ihr ira jyr?v, uf the wtuiicn, 

isirnunp to ?h, n Itaf-, fM'Aan!^ chr huu'^c. 1 Yvii m 

tatcc had clin’-i'd «iii n* »hr fa!t!r% uf fitr ^id^ nt ihr frnnis rouff 
Aiiii huiiirliMu M?%, I h h" ti I Japn ui had fo **ri.iJii'hIr liti* 

\fC 4 ihlv Uf'^ oi?r ‘adr of fhr ^illnHlI. " ll.ir auiird Willi idi; 4 iri 

iiiKl friitio t, 4 ikri*H had lorinrd f lirfrorl^ r'. tnfti a rifi'lr c'ovrf the 
rrtfrat of fhr montrn apanru g inniaiT \U;irH ums iuu yet 'ViMldc to 
ItaiiMUiir. ir-oifir I rm hr fail to the riid ot the vrrgiidah Ullfl 
iihrovrird fhr 4 atr>r ot ihr fuiiu . I'hrir in the iiiidiilc of' ilic l 4 Wll| 
aiiiidlfig |'»riit 4 llv fowatih fhr fra paiiy, in ijurM of a lusniil, %%$ liie 

,S|lii!r^%* f-iH’ir lurtig, 

hlwkiiip iiniaidiv aiii! iiakwp %iunpf ^«j ptr.iwil noi^ti he l«|it 
tiff liic i»ciiiiil4}i In ilir ?r.u:'iir. llir hip h.ty!c: imigiiwcd tiiiii and 
ran m tuirr iii lii^ ilifrriioin iiukinp sitwll, Afiri iiofiiic mmm* Seatiip 
liifii bv flir r»l fhr nrek hr Ird fhr Ihciia away t’liifii tlic tfiiiiii 
pafiv, mum the dtivr fa fht hini!rf%k lirnarcii ifiil ctiyrklri 
lie iiuiigprd In tall iMik t)%cf lii» iluHihirr* •* lic^i liartfilew* Ht 
wiiiiliiii*! iHiri a luhi/* m%d ihrii iliiuiti it niirr he fciliiril ilwf wifti 
** llir \m}% ** tfill III foriimfioii, uriiicd »ii!i ihaitt ind iriiiiii lackrti, 

ami Mri. floppri I Japiiiii »iiil cliiipinp iii ill her lAiwardwii 
iti the JtiWTi' «iiil «!’ itie ailMittf, hr hid l«rii lactlcii. ** ialr »iiccf’i*** 
lie ihiniphf* rlturilifiii, *'* E»cf|f like iherp.''* 

Ai hr tlir wtmmtUk hum Iraitrd fofifiwl 

la iief fin kiiip 4 half m4 »«iil tmtlf, ** i rtiiplii luvr gt*nr aiiil Ifiiiicfi 
liitiii home fa|tcii nnlf I mmm*t ittvifcii ici tht pirtyd* 
hr«ikiiig «|f m tier ianwiaw atiglii il« thgdftw i4' i i win We ift 
licr btipht l»!«c cyci, * 1 ^ ht imm. hum Fli«*cl*c li^d kt\ 

irf lilt «irl<^«f€ m iliai the a«ii*l»Ic tip« 

fiity^hi wcafsc irid gt» t*i mid ill ti iwt he knew wlif tht 

Iwil il%ip memmi m y®, etc# m thm imt 

Mic ttff lilt Ws MmWictmMit wli» toil 
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shootet* 

'As he turned the hycni mm the tmlmmt mil ft,r 

the raiu begaa tgidci in big spliiiering tf hun 

that each drop muit comtiii Wt" i til' mmrf. Ihr 

tcmiis court was empty now iftd the VnPnmh^hie irn^^nn %ttf 
scurrying to rescue the refr^hmtnii wiiilr Mh.i 

given up the struggle with the mm*^mn m'lritl !•»? inr 
of her picture hat, ihouied dircciitt^ jgiifni tl-f ni 

rising itomi. 


il 

The min caught Mr. Jobnelir mi hw war Imirc \n,uf%4 

and Ransomc found him itindmg uiitkf i urt tim 

alcohol distillery. When he hid iilrii hm% nml Im I Uifr. Im 

car he told him the mrf oi' the h^riw and Jm ni-.;, i..(, Anw 
Phoebe’* guilt 

“That’s what I man about Aunt I’lifwlx-." W». «ii4, 

“That’s how she’s different, hbe inskw b»^ f*i julrt, 

She lova people, but she an't bar to m thrm *n»*Hu; t-m -t 
themsdva. I used to know old two and wiifwo like iH»i it. ■ ■ ' 
West in Ameria. I couM tlwsp be sure they’d be bo.l *i*d i r »c . v 
to me. Most t^them had wver seen an todbaii Iwiort «nf kind 
but a redskin— but it ^n’t make aof ditbrfeoce.*' 

®cto«s the bridge by the tnedogtra! gatilrm, j»««i >; r 
statue of Qucffi Vtaork with an ituoriruinfi wniirn be Ibtrach. 
down to the part trf the town wl 
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st|iiare fftwards Mr, Jobnekar^s home the steaming rain cascaded 
in a wattfflall down the steps of the tank. 

Ivif. johitckar said scntiotentaHy, ** Look at it. What is more 
beautiful than water ? line nourishment of the earth/" 

Mr. Jobiiekar's hcmsc was wty like the other houses wliich siir- 
roiuidcd the .siiuarc save that it Imtl a second floor and had hccti painted 
a bright fnnk that was already discoioureil by spirts of damp. At 
the winilows there were cheap curtains itf iacc whidg together with 
the pink plaster^ gave it a curious bedii^ened likeness to the villa of 
some sniall shopkeeper in Kice or Ikndon. At the luntse ncJtt door 
an old woman, tlrcnched t)y the rain, was hastily reiiuiving pats of 
tu)w«tlurip, from die house wall hehuc they became wet and unfit 
I of use as fuel 

Mr, jobnekar retusnl to let Ratisomc go without a cup of tea 
tiai so ihcv g,ot diovn and walked through a narrow passage and 
up the stairs to the main rtiorn of the house, llicrc they fcmncl 
tiiat Mrs. Jobiickar was emertaining Miss Dirks and Miss flodgc* 
the mistresses of the Ihi'.h School for girls. 

Mrs. Johnekar came out of the sliariows at the far end of the 
room to welcome fhem, a tiny woman with enormous black eyes 
iiiti skin flic cohuir iif copper, clad in a sari of pale blue agton ituE 
Although slic had iicser liccfi out of India her English wm very 
nearly pciiecf* and hir that she had to tliatik the conscience md 
devotion of flic two spinsirrs who now sat on siiif chairs at the far 
met of tlir room. Ilchiitd Mrs. Jobiickar trailed three small children 
aged fouri three and two. It would have been diilicult to judge 
fhrif ages exactly, for there was something miniaiurc and ageless 
aboiii ilieiig like Persian dolls or midgets of cxiraordinary Iwauiy 
and prlrcfiom 

lea was already umkr way and Miss Dirks and Mias Hodge, 
silling like iw’o sirangc birds Inside the sewing nwdnric, were having 
tlififs. In this hiniiC, wlicic by habit everyoiic sac on the floor 
and there weic rto itblo, there wm icuiiciliiitg groicstjue not iiiiiy 
in the sight of the two spiniieri but in the very cheap clairx iipiin 
which they sat. 

Jobfickar said ifi Rt0S0iii^ ** 111 fetch a cliair for you direcilf. 
llicyle kept downiiairi e««pi when we cnteriain visiiow/* »fid 
Rafwoine went forwird to speak to the two ictifwiliiiifttrasti. 

I le scarcely knew them# for io all ihe f«» he had lived In lltncliipttf 
had iccfi ilicm 0fif iwte md. only on ocm^biii wlta te 
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went to visit the school, Tbcif W » l«lc *\nu, w;ih,.ui . . ... .. ; .4 
any sort either with lfldi»m i»r Huro|»a»m ; ihev nr-.r r r^-, 

and they only went omofiocxatitMultkc this when >l.ri! 

the school seemed to demand it. One never mw the n ii.c ; . 

norinMrs,Simoa’sset,nottiMf,»a*-.«etie>-’*. n«'» 

They lived in a neat bungalow t>!»j*oMic the - 4;»- ,.1 : : .r >, - 
on the Engineering School Rrad. 

At sight of them Ramome thought. *’ Thev Swl-n- t'i %ii:4,.e 
in the north of England, living in a h-.w^e r ^.ir , t , ...ut 
the sun only shines ten time* a vrar." Ar.<! hete *.-1^ 

in India beneath a sun which hU/ed iUt in and ila» n.-n n .tuaig 

until night from Octolxtr if» juj«. 

Miss Dirb was tall and thin with }t<>» gif. hi 1. 4 I »! c u..i« 
a topee with a sarf which kl! down the iuik and a « •:: "t 
linen as ptactial and as unctHnptomomg »» oiie •>! .M* o 
operating costumes. Her fact, the icatutc i>l iraiiirt, ■*»> irais.r 4 
and lined and utterly plain save tor the nneiwt* «*i 11. e r,,-., lowh,.}, 
there was a dark exprciiinn rt luilrnng. Mo» M h’, .e m«i ks* 
hard"bitten in appacance. She had ic)«trd the i?..i *rd and 

die grim practiral ctwtumc of Mw» Dub amt woir « l.ai ..t white 
felt ornamented by a single aiiitkiil lose and a III «i k .4 j*.ii gtngiiam 
Mtmmented with little frills at the thtoai and wiuii, Hui tur la*e 
was as plain as that trfher atmiwnnin. Ii diikrrd ^oif m ihe tasi 
that instead of being rou|^ hewn fiomgtantieii wav iun);>i!y OMwiikd 
Etom day. The pair m them tUkd ilamoitte, who w *i •»«•« a ihf 
man, with shyness. When l«s shook hamlt wiiii Mi»« Duka I** 
felt rather like a friendly dog being giectcd pdiieiii ht » mtmmtt 
who has the conviction that all dogs ate uojdcavaoi and atocii; 

They affected Mr# Jobwktr iii il^ ii«» Ihii ii'i'vtriifj i4 

tfaiowifig hto iato an awkwiifd iiIkic® itef li'nctil |yti$, §« tii 

host, into an exaggecaKd display of fncBdltncaa and to 
rang all the more ftdse for *e cton be put mio It, A» hit. JoiMwtbMi 
tetorned with the diaira a ad«nc» tell ttpoo the »«»•*»» and 
poor Mi. Jobnekat radoubbi Ui eftmi at coovci»*«..»m. Mw 
J obwlar went to fetch b»ok w tral Co* • few nmiwnu* ibf *».' 
talkd ^ the twto, of die adiod, of tb» aitil duiicf* 
which had broken oat ^amteg^y le dhc petwra fuamen «»d, 
coaveraattim during whi(jt WMOVimd tbat Idas* Uhik* 

seemed to have lost ril c^iacity Sae etMiKt' «Mi ii^ 
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Miss lloihic, although rusty and shy, had moments when conversa- 
tion would gush forth like a spring freshet arul then suddenly dry 
at the source, and immediately beneath the pallid skin there would 
appear something which might have passed for the ghost of a blush. 

line convcfsafiou amki not ha%^e lasted more tlum te,n or lifiecn 
minutes, and tiuring^ all that time Ranstuue was aware that the gritii 
Miss Dirks was eager to be up and away. It was as if htuh' Mr. 
J(d>iickar atui himself were infected with plaggie. lie thoiig^hg 

We’ve spfdlcd tlidr calld^ And wanting to make Siuue kindly 
gg!sturc% lie s.iiif ** r!l drive you both home, y<Mu can’t possibly 
walk ihroui’h this ilocnL” 

Miss Dirks saii! primly, ** 11 iank y<m very mudi !)ut we like walking. 
\X'c came jucparcil We have goloshes and um!>rcIIaN and mackin- 
loslics detwiisfairsd* 

Ransofuc laugjied, \KV!h even all thtisc thing, s aren’t any good 
against the fiamsoond’ am! then he was sorry because she looked 
at Itim sharply and he divined that she thcHi|;h^ he w^as pt>king fim 
at. ficr. 

Miss Ihnigc started to speak and then suddenly, with her mouth 
already open, thought iKtter of it and was silent, Mrs. Jobriekar 
came forwaitl bearing, garlands of iasmine atid marigold which she 
sprinkled wifli fose«watcr and put nvet the beads of the two spifttters 
when they stooi.l up to g,o. Then she gav’c them each a fragmcni: of 
coctmiiif aiiii a bit oi brocade sari chnlg and Dirks and Miss 
Ifodc.c in fiirn shook their hands together Indian fashion, and bowing 
fo fhr two grnilrmen Miss Dirks kd the way out of the niom. But 
in the doorway Miss flf*dge luriied and addressed Raimome with 
swidrn holdiicis across the whole length of the room, 

’rtiank yon ftir your otfcr, Mr* Raniomef^ she said, *** Pcrhipi 
some oitirr fiiiic, You see, we came preptrcil 10 walk. We get 10 
little rxcwlscT Stic lingered i moment longer, shy, awkward and 
imcrnaiti tintil ilie voice oi Miii Dirks came up flic wtH of die 
siaifway : 

Idiaaheilg wlwr um jm doing ? ” 

** Coming . . , coming/* cried Mi»i Hmlgr, and hurried clcwn ihft 
stairs. Eaiwoiiic, wgicWng her, bad the feeling fliat she would have 
liked m have stayed lichind. 

f%tu« the window owrlc»Wiig ite flocnied »i|iiar« he witched 
them picking ihdr wty lb«w«n pKils of water arimocl the taal 
and if«o the ntomth of the whicli led lowiick the old aliiiidoiMl 
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palace fadflg the dneim. Mill Dirki rn'tllrd $ Imlr ^unJ, 4% 4 
were a tappet g«ic!«, erect wtil 11^14 4!i 

from the topee like the tti! of %nh li.^j/r u',4r\H4^ 

along at her hcek Thcf wo« ihc pjthmk Met fitnr ir.^ *'#ihri 
and each atrkd the bit of ctKo^mii ami 
■ There was lomething sad in the %h:U »4 ilir 
■which iSIled Ransome with i wilikti ! 

brighten up thek lm$, but wtwi 11 hr i.. 
could do it he had mn ik faininf ii!f;i, J - 1 

spoken of them to Mki MatDiid tk iwJ r 
solemnly md itid, ^* 11 irre iiti*i ifitihif?/ f.* 1 r 
Aeykc like that* Use? might iu *4 ii mril k n 
in Randupun Ihefre dtiiiig tkir dtjit, 

life anywhcrCi I tried in Ik? iricfi 4 lt Imi « ^n%' i,’-****! j| 

just made them suspkk^ul of nw. Ikt dnappeo^r ,.! r 1 ii,ir,| 
because I feel quite ii muds n hmm wnh 41 -h aniK^lt 

else* You sec, they do ihdr im% hm thfv msn uri - 

Standing at the wimhiw U.mmnw %mw ^ t-/,’ 4^^!^ 

figures into the background Ikins winds ilirir kd lofi.r He km’^ 
;^t tt was b^usc there was nofluog mie mul ii«in,.?ai m n 
West w filled with imt i«ch mj w„d,U ,>.n. 

respectable, with jujt enough mmt *« «*«, uwin ihi.n,,-}, n.wJ 
one year to another, world, in which ilwte w,. ,»r.rr u,kZ 
nw any fir^ worlds in which ih* f»»hri went m *« orl«r «, r.«l.» 

M to the employer who kept him »«4 io. i,„ r r» m Z 

«d b, ' 7 :,“ 


JcfiiddsrfiBaketBdiiB^^J^*^^ * 0*1 ihf« 

Aba^ rising out of the aJLTJ!? S ».*««»«. 

cloud o£ white Jain ** ^ ^ m.w«t.d hf » 
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“ They’re very odd,” he said, meaning Miss Dirks and Miss Hodge. 

“ But they’re very kind,” said Mrs. Jobnekar. “ If you were in 
trouble Miss Dirks would do anything for you and hate it if you 
spoke of her kindness. They’re like lots of Englishwomen. They 
can’t show what they feel. Believe me,” she added as she passed 
him his tea, “ I know how good they are.” 

Mrs. Jobnekar was smiling and he wondered how she, who had 
never been out of India, could understand the souls of two women 
who in their hearts had never left their own country. The very 
idea of Miss Dirks and Miss Hodge having tea in the house of an 
Untouchable seemed too preposterous to be believed. For a long 
time atterwards he kept seeing them, plodding flat-footed through 
the monsoon flood in mackintoshes garlanded with jasmine and 
been sprinkled with rose-water. 


17 


Still in silence, Miss Dirks always walking a pace or two in front, 
the two schofilmisrncsscs crossed the square before the old palace 
where so much evil had taken place, continuing past the tank and 
the music school, beginning now to be clamorous as the day’s work 
ended and one by one the students began to arrive, past the great 
gate of the palace where the Maharajah’s military band was giving 
its evening concert, until at last they came to the gate of their little 
bungalow. Here Miss Dirks took out a key, opened the gate and 
held it open for Miss 1 lodge to enter. 

The bungalow was no longer new and its nondescript architecture 
was entirely lost beneath the creepers and passion vine which made 
it damp in monsoon time and bad for Miss Dirk’s rheumatism. It 
had been built especially for the two schoolmistresses when they had 
come to Ranchipur twenty-five years Ixifore, by an Indian contractor 
who admired Liverpool suburban architecture. It was not well 
adapted to so hot a place as Ranchipur and, if the vines which covered 
it had been ampdopsis and Virginia creej-Hjr instcail of trumpet vines 
and passion flower, it could have been transportetl intact to any 
English suburb and worn the name " The Nook ” without startling 
anyone. Inside it had grown with time to become a [Krfcct shdl 
for the two women. Like caddis worms they had surrounded them- 
sdves gradually through the year# with bits and pieces, until at last 



the inside of the little house hid the ttr ,.! 4 ,!a. ... k.., , 

wcM innumerable cushions, ami rvcrv 

with doilies and covers irf the lue whuh li., 1 , ! ' ‘ ' 

moments of leisure durinK die hui ,nii rvr- i .‘ 1 
bits of Indian embroidery andchrs). Uia^h* j...,. ii,- 
many nostalgic framed phour,,Aj.i,. ; 

and Cheddar Gorge and Witulctiwrr, ’ ' ‘ 

Once inside the house the two U.bc, .1,. . . 

and shook the water from iheir m*« Iku.i.rt' r. > . 

on the golden oak hall rack w| J 1!.;' ..i’ i;;!: ‘ 

hung for twenty-five yean. iJcp.tr 

they were both thoroughly s.^kr'l. s.4..!v 

p^y from the effect of rhe -^hi.h ir " ’ 

aa Indiaa momoon, 

o«t her rtiaaiiu..,!, m ,! " c „ , 
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subdy selfish because ach of’ibcm muKhi^ti*'?' *“*'* 
for hersdf. Once long aito 1^., •*' 

been slncete and filS ofllt * »'»• »hr„. J 

f® the years passed they had hecoiise nr | 

wto mockeries of rinced^ iiT P*^®/'*** 

yt^ henelfinor<fcMohuri^“^ 7»» in 

implicatiwi, "Look ,Ur «a,s, 
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Now she horst out, sayinj., » I can’t stand that music any loru>« 1 
Its <itivin;t fuc cray.y I I’m jujing to demand anotlicr hunir.alow.” 

Miss Ilndj-c said, “ Wc could escape k for the summer. It’s not 
too late to take a P. & (>. h,,;it j,i,d {,avc two months in lincl.ind. 

Wc%'c plnity ol iiKjnry .saved op,''" 

“ I’m not poing hack I I’m never going back 1 I’ve told you 

that a thcniMiiful times.*' 

t'or a mimtcnt the uuthursf silenced Miss i lodge and then wistfully 
she saui, “ 1 fhnik you’re wrong. Sarah, 'i’he change would do 

^ WV've huih been away for a long 

Hum Miss Ditln went uUrmmyJy white and looked fiercely at 
Mkk I lodr,c. 1 you x%wm to go hack there, ever uynin ? After 
whiit hapiumrd ?* Hui must he tra^v ! I never want to ttec ihiglaml 
agatiu 'Jhc angry leans came into her eyes and Mbs I lodge' was 
sudurfdy lrii!,hiciird, not only by the sudden hurst of feeling cm the 
part oi her comjninioii hat hy old memories of injuscicc, cd" shame, 
oi Hi'h, oi tlccen uldch stilf after twcnty^'fivt years, had the power 
m trighicfi aiid conhisc her. In t low amdimory voice she stkl 

Ihat was ivvcnfji live years ago.** 

I don t^twre whether it was a hundrcil years ago. I'm never 
going back.” And fuming, she ran from the room, slamming the 
door to luck hcrscit in with her loneliness and nostalgia and shut 
out hum her mind the picture t>l a solt green ettuniry with lovely 
ganlcsm where there wcie ticver any snakes or monsoons or earth- 
quakci and no wild, hurrihle, barbaric music. 

Miss I lodge made nt» c(!.»n to fu!!t>w her and presently she went 
«|ufcf!y to her hath. 


iur a long time now she had been dimly aware of a .strange rest- 
kssiwss whiih had invaded her worn mhUUc-agcd body, raising a 
cnriuus intanrihlc barrier between herself and Sarah, It was a 
Sensation uhtth made her fee! strtmg and miserable at the same 
time, and the odd thing was that in her heart there were times when 
she chctishcsi it. In its weakest martifcsutioiii it was a tksire to 
cross Saiah, to irritate her by diisagrccing upon every suhjat, to turn 
evetmhc smallest incident into $ *’ situation.'* At its worst it showed 
Hscli as a wikl ciavtng for lomc excitement or adventure to break 
file iwriiHv fiiiiiiitfiiiiy t#| tier mmmee, t fkrtc dwie for fVmi0iti 
from the iiitotiuc web of habit *nd duty and dcvmkm wliicb had 




92 rial iAtm c awr 

forgetting the loyalty bctwotn hew!* i;;.! ^ 

eitfcar of them had in the w««ld wm c 4. h oUtf ». i hr urli,- • 
over her at tiroei in gtcai w-atei aft^srui **•*•.;. ;; iK«- ,'K.,r 
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had made her feel more and more ! ,. , : <, , .! »,,.! «« 

fused until there were rooiwnii .d ' 

going crazy. ■ »»* 
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way, one of the greater wave* mqn hr, u ,;h \$uh 
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trj-ing her thin hair in new ways, now this way, now that, attempt- 
ing to iniag.inc how she would have looked as a girl if she had done 
herself with a little more dash and had not had a nose that was too 
snuh and tot) fleshy at the bridge, and if her chin had been firm 
instciul t)f weak and her skin lovely and white instead of blotched 
and oily. Ami then as she dressed she allowed her mind to wander 
about the subject of Mr. Ransome, thinking th-at he was very good- 
looking ami that she would have liked to have stayed behind at 
Mr. johnrkar’s to talk to him. She liked his Scotch" tlarkncss and 
blue eyes, the leanness of his face and his nice manners. Ami the 
fact that he hatl a reputation lor loose living atui dissipation tinly 
made him the more exciting and opened up exciting vistas of mys- 
terious things which she was unable even to imagine. 

And then she tricti to think what it would have been like if she 
had never met .Sar.»h and bad perhaps marrict! a nice rlull little clerk 
(she could not have hoped for more) anti had a laniily and a semi- 
dctaclictl villa with a hack gankm in Bifmingh.an!. Sarah had taken 
her asvav from all chance tit' that ; she lud enveloped her in a web 
of dcvtiiion and ;n<iterfion, anti then hat! given her nothing in return, 
nothing that the. hjpofhetiral clerk could have given her. 

And then all at once the musie across tlic roaii stopped and out- 
side it became swiftly tlark, and the wave of imicpentknce and 
rotttatKT asul hittemess left her as if she were a child’s toy balloon 
pricked by a piti. It was ftm late, tm) late! There was notWng 
to do hut g«i on ami on with Sarals until the entl trf things. She 
woultl die ami he huned here in this dreadful coutitrv where the 
earth was never cottl and damp as at home hut always hot and dusty. 
Remorse took possession of her and suddenly she began tt» hurry 
with her diessing so that she could have supper ready and on the 
table before Sarah fouhi recover herself and see to it. 

«‘hen she bail dressed she went into the kitchen to k»ok in upon 
the two llniouchahlc girls who worked for them after school hours, 
and when, fussily, she had seen m it that each dish was made to 
look as attractive as possible, she put on her mackintosh and went 
iftto the garden to gather a few sprig* of Ijougainviltea. 'nwn $he 
returned arul going it> the cupboard ttKik out the best lace tabledmh site 
had worked, the otie they only «»ctl once a year when the Maharani and 
her women came to tea. When she bad reset the table she went to Mis* 
nirks’s doftr am! knocked to let her know that supper was ready. 

When Kt last Mis* Dirks cssme out he* eyea were swollen and she 




looked tired and old, and for a rtiomctsi iru..? 
heart of Miss Hodge. Only a fjt r» o 

mind, beyond her control, had l»fcts ivn-fti-H; 
Sarah’s death and the freedom it would loo Kn, t 
she could only think, " %'hat would 1 d<< ii a'; 
Sarah ? ’ What would iwcontc oi ir.c r ’* 


The spectacle of Miss Diik* ar.d Mo* and 't.f > •• -r ■ . 

of all that bad gone into the ttwkiis/ >>t th.-a tt. i 

into one of the periods of twlamh'-lu sfr.?;..;! wi i, i, 4 >i. 
him from time to time like *n ilhics* ; and 
had been upset by the ulk ot Mr. }«•)>! fi.it th.- v.-u. j. ^ 

doing among hb people. ‘Hic little man, traird un. 
a stiff chair out of pttliicnm ior ho I ut-.j-ean -a ' *f ! I »e| 
and eloquently after the dcpaimre «>» the •> h.-., . tu. 
eya glittering all the while with cuitfUieiu umi h.,;.r |lf jii,; 
found a new man in Bombay, like iiunt ..t five i i.u.u hai i<- 
a Christian. Each time he found * new u-uket n « \.r miJ, 1jS« 

waking on a bright ciatl nxirmng with tiw •un ihcut-,; louiamly, 
The new man was ailed Mr, liikani, (o.m ilx I nn.d J’t.nii.tei. 

“It’s spreading,” Mr. J.dmrkar »ai4 witli n, iff n-ifisi ** |f*| 
spreading all over Indu. mtich nuaie quHkW that. i*»«U 

ho]^. By Jesus! we’re licgmning in gyi iwmwiilirfr 
we’re organized now. That'i one of the ihtm;. wr’ire lean . 
me West— organization, Iwtiking, ei-cn liungi hk* en^ iixrt. ^ jn 
golly I We’ll have all our own engiiuKir* lwi..»r vett o." tnalt 
steel and cotton mills and build ilama. ‘nw |i„n,h 
a great dal and ktcly we’ve Iwn kammg io#«i iluf 

mre wahng up. It has a huge body-lmba .<id ii take* * hm* 

.time fot it to wtkea ^ 

‘Don’t lam too much,” RaiMomc warned in *»t. iii tmil! 
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Suddenly he took his pipe from his mouth and interrupted Mr. 
Jobnekar : “ That’s what the enemies of Russia won’t see. Faith 1 
They don’t see, or perhaps it’s beyond their understanding, that 
faith is more exciting than silk stockings and the mass production 
of pins . . . that it s the most exciting thing on earth, the only thing 
which makes life worth living.” ° 

What man or what people had faith in Europe ? Who was there 
that desired anything beyond middle-class security and a chance to 
make money? No, the West was tired. There was no one, no 
man, no people, strong enough and young enough to make the 
effort. 

Feeling the old depression stealing over him, he rose and said, 
“ I must go now.” For when he felt thus he was not only impossible 
company but he found anything save solitude unendurable. 

Mrs. Jobnekar came in with a garland of marigold and jasmine 
and put it over his head. The gesture touched him because he 
knew that he had been an unexpected guest and there had been no 
garland prepared. It pleased him too that Mrs. Jobnekar and her 
sisters made no attempt to become imitation Europeans. They had 
the integrity which must accompany faith. 

Ransome knew exactly the moment when he had been aware of 
the illness for the first time. It had come over him one evening in 
Flanders a litde after his twentieth birthday and two days before he 
was wounded for the second time. It was evening, a still blue evening 
in summer with a long fading twilight so different from the quick 
nightfall in Ranchipur, and he had been sitting on the ground with 
his back to the wall of a house which had been hit the night before, 
listening, with half his mind, as one always did, to the distant roar 
and crackle of the German shells that were reducing to dust, with 
systematic thoroughness, the villages among the low hills beyond 
Boschaepe. He was full of thin Flemish beer and cheese and his 
whole body was relaxed and peaceful in the knowledge that he would 
have one more night of respite from the lines, for it had long since 
ceased to be exciting. Even to a boy of twenty it was only a dull 
horror. 

He had been thinking about the quiet green village of Nolham 
and what his father and mother were doing and wondering whether, 
when the Wat was finished, if it ever was, if he would go back there 
and take over one of the farms, or go up to Oxford for a while, or 
simply dear out for Canada or South Africa and find a new world 
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where he could build up t life hit «»•* ;i. tart . 
hated at home. And itewl? through ho <U\ h 
aware of theshtill aoundtrfa liie, a }>rfkT. 
his head, he saw coming down tlir ntw i: --, ihr .h.^. - 
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them with a kind irf wimiiI ughi, fl «4 ti r • ^ 
whole regiment of roonkevt, l>ui a 
humour of monkeyi. 

They marched towatdi him am} then j 
of men, none erf them much met tire («« th.’ . 
little fellows, but all rickety ami m,.| \ut, 
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for them. It to him that y ,L 
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vith a «-nj.c of tiu.ul>ncss and despair which made the iiisco.nfort 
atid daiip.ct and misery seem no hmy,ct anythini; at all. And then 
txvo days iairr lie iud thrr.wn himself forward' at die head of his 
men to attempt a <k%pcratc thitty; ami rerdved a indict in the thinh. 
And !or that, months later, they p.ave him a decoration, never krunvinit 
tlut lie hati ( harj'cii {orwarti not because he was %‘aliaiit am! iiravc 
and lull oi f.diii in ids action, hm tieeausc he had imped to lie killed 
in Older iliat iir would no longer have tn suilrr that sense of shanic 
ior l.cinp a man, one idllioniii part of what was calk'd “ the Ctviiimi 
West." 

Duttnp totnairscrtice tile sense of depression cluni; to him. and 
wlieii lus i.ul(et' cante to idiii proposiiij; tiut hr siiouhi ite tf.uisterrcd 
to a ‘ ttr.liv iot> to vsidiii iie tud a rptiit as a nun who had iwen 
twice W( luruled and j'lvrii the V.t L, hr surprised everyone in' acceptim*, 
He was niuslird witli tlir indi-, criminate kdlinp of men. ile knew 
then tiiat d ever iie killn! aj'ain lie would know tiie nun lie killed 
tnd it would lie tor a leason. 


i8 

And ihcn wliesi liie W at iad luiished the neurasthenia did nol go 
iwav. It lemamed, grttwim; a little %tumy,a cadi time n returned, 
St) tliat titetr was no wav lor Imn to return to ntiriml hfc and to 
liml for himsdt a piace in the cjvili/anon that was I'.ngland, He 
tiled a «io»'en things but cadi time he alundnned them in iJic end-— 
business, a t liamc to go into the i'oreign Oihce, a fann in .Sussc*. 
I'4ci» time it was liir same story ; tiierc would come a momtiu when 
he w»* over» nine bv apathy and disgust, a moment sihcn it wi* 
no longer ptissildc to apply hiiiiseli or even tti have any tmerest 
any longer in what he Imi iindcttakcn. Always be was 'aware <d 
the situU! outside himscll, ot the sickness whirh was t»oi hii slow 
but the suknrss ol » whole miitjii and a whole civiluatiou ; and 
then he wotikl jihiiigc hiiiiscU into dissipation and Uelmtidiery at it 
bv doing so hr muJd emerge once mote, clean and ficth. For t 
iittir time it was cikitive, but be came presently to have the nanwr 
ot hrmg vicious and undependable, a rake and waster, and then 
one day when he !«d wakened from a long bout with drink and 
women he sailed for Atwrica, fft«» whkh bit mother bad come j 
and since that linw be had mn teen England a^n. 



What he scwgbt m A»«ri«i •‘ii i v. k?. 

clear to him oalf ifier he hi 4 ^itrucii ^1,4 ti 4 - * ^^4., I 

was, he thought, lomeihin^ whiili im%e tl*%n i ~ |m. j.-. 

a heritage from his gr»iiil{Mfeiifi lie f'.ri i? -r | « 
paitly because Ewro}^ had Imttnm uu..>i€t^h r 4^ t 
he had hofK^d to fiiiil in Aii«^fica § t «»urf ? % I ,.| 1 ' ^ ♦ r *1 
less tired Dimly he %%% mntf **1 m o^^ru.'ir f., j r* .* • . ^ 

of something he had tmt kmmn rriT v.hu 4 vf : ^ 

youth ; and alwtp in hia fniti*l, m ti4f h*- 

the small enetgHic {!g«fc III h»» |.‘N«*! ?<■«, r... •! , » .-vn^t' 

Nolham but Mrs. "Ten f»cf ts-nr " Mi, rhen..- . s a • . *,,. , 
at last to (ianci Kivet sihich ia*» itw .«;i, i it-..,; - .- 
in Aiwrict. 
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She had left Gnnd River ii a guJ ,4 tt\eii‘.t'cn i.i *, « ii« 
&thct to California to find gold .nd .br h*.l 
River after she had married .Miiil’hrt...n .n.f »», 
to build hcraelf a huge turrned Mmte i >•, |i,„,‘ 

^ere Ransomc’i mt«her had keti l-.en «na hn i.f,,.),r, 

Iw grandmotkr had always fcioriKd. ».. rtunr. »h». 

Mventuiw nor what hriliiaw pe*t^*ie sk had ««.n,n.rte4 1,, %„ 
UaA and Park, Tkre sk reinfncd *Uf» hn hoskad 

ac^h^witl!* T'^ !T^ '*^‘5*’* ‘W, 

ft* she had died* cm tk ^ ^ krw**** donou k» liirtiitw, 

rkndea wklt. ^ *** *««n.kd ik «»,» is 
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the rains came 

into her own vast kitchen and bake a cake or make pancakes which 
were better than the most expensive chef could create. 

Of all her grandchildren he had been her favourite, and because 
he was the youngest son his parents made no objection to his spending 
summer after summer with her in the turreted house in Grand River 
summers which were a mingling of deUght and misery because he 
had there a freedom which he had never known in England and 
because he earned in the beginning the mockery of the other boys 
for his neat and elegant Eton accent. Long afterwards he came to 
understand that his childhood had been extraordinary, divided as it 
r® ^”Slish public school and a thriving town in 

the Middle West. There were moments when it seemed to him 
(during those bitter, clinical examinations which he maHt* of him- 
seip that this experience lay at the root of all his later misery and 
defeatism and^ neurasthenia. It was in a way simply one shock 
and change ^ter another, a kind of perpetual re-adjustment which 
was too much for the stability of any child. It was like a childhood 
divided between a Manchu family and Scottish Presbyterian house- 
hold. 


had spoiled him, and when old 
Maciherson <hed she took him over as her own, talking to him 
sometimes as if he were a grown man, confiding in him, telling him 
in the evenings when they dined alone in the huge ugly panelled 
dimng-room stories out of her extraordinary life. Sometimes they 
were stories of the Nevada mining town where she had run a boarding 
house for miners at the age of twenty, sleeping always with a revolver 
beneath her pillow ; and sometimes they were stories of the King 
^j.^^^h^ssadors and prime ministers. She was eighty-two when 
she died, and during the last summer he spent with her, the very 
year the War began, she told him things she had not told him before 
things which perhaps she had never told anyone. It was as if she 
was aware that she was dying and felt the necessity of confiding to 
him many things which otherwise might have been lost for ever 
Among them was the story of her marriage. 

When she was nineteen she had found herself alone in a smsUl 
Nevada mining camp, her father dead in an accident, with no money 
at all md 8o, because she was a good cook, she had opened a boarding-, 
house for the miners and made it pay. And among the miners 
toere was a young fellow of Scottish descent from Pennsylvania, a 
big brawny good-looking young man who fdl in love with her. 
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and presently she fell in lore with him r*. 
there was never any other man in Iwi hie 
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any trail at all. And all the time I kept possession of the eun and 
most of the time he kept laughing. Afterwards he told me that 
hcd never loved me so much as when I stood there pointing the 
pistol at him. He’d never had any intention of not marrying me 
and I knew that too, but I knew how he put things off. 

“Well we got married and went back to the mine and pretty 
soon I had a son who was your Uncle Edward. He’s always been 
pretty tough and tenacious. He had to be, I guess, to stand all the 
jolting on that trip to Sacramento and back. And two days after 
be was born your gran^ather struck the lode, and with a son and 
a million-dollar gold-mine he was something to watch. I thought 
for a couple of days he was going to burst. * 

I guess your grandfather never regretted the marriage. It 
brought him luck and sometimes when he was in a tight hole I was 
able to help him out. Anyway I was in love with him all my life, 
just as much as I was in the beginning and I still am now. Sometimes 
in the night I wake up and think about him and me and the days 
back there, and it’s almost as good as living them all over again.” 


As Ransome grew older, she became to him the most vivid figure 
in all his memory, far more vivid than his own mother, her daugW, 
for with the daughter’s generation the softening process had already 
begun. Ransome’s mother liked Europe better than Grand River. 
She married an Englishman, against the will of her mother, and 
slowly she lost what character she had and became merely the appen- 
dage of a tradition. She was dead now and there were moments 

when Ransome found it difficult to remember her very clearly a 

pale woman who grew a little more sad each year, lost and rootless. 
In the end, j'ust before her death, she drank secretly. 

In a way he went back to America and to Grand River after the 
War to find his grandmother or to find what she had been and what 
she had stood for, but he never found her nor did he find any of 
the things she had been. He discovered that in a powerful fashion 
she had given her own colour to the town ; his impression of the 
pkee had really always been an impression of the old kdy h m elf 
When he returned he found neither her simplicity, nor her sense of 
CKjudity, nor her integrity and her downrightness. He found instead 
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of frontieis and democracy, but these things, he discovered, no longer 
exisfed in reality. In two or three gencradons the thitigs they boasted 
of were gone for ever, as if they had never existed ; and a little way 
from the town where his grandmother had kept a boarding-house 
he found coal-mines where starving miners and their wives and 
children were shot down by gangsters "imported from the East and paid 
by a pjous Baptist who had so many millions that he gave them away 
wholesale, turf to the starving miners who did an honest day’s work, 
but to charities aiui goo^i w^orks which might gloss over the greed 
and hypocrisy and dishonesty upon wliich the vast fortune was 
built. 

ISItnv and then, here and there, Ransomc had found a single old 
man or old woman who had known that vanished world which had 
existed lor s<j short a time, never in Europe but only in the West 
of America, But their point of view, their very manners were 
regarded as obsolete and eccentric and even comic. It seemed to 
him that out of the simplicity he fttund in them might have grown 
something splendid and wonderful. That was why he loved Aunt 
Phoebe .Smiley the moment he saw her in Ranchipur, that and because 
she nuuie him think of hi.s grandmother. 

In his heart he knew that he was more American than English 
and that in spite of everything he had always been a stranger in 
England rebelling against rigid fVtrmulas of living, economic inecjuali- 
ties and the system of caste which at moments seemed to him as 
uncompromising as tlte system he found in India, lie was not 
Euroj^att at all but neither was he a good American, accepting the 
American faith in panaceas, or deceiving himself as Americans did. 
Nor did lie accept its worship and awe of success and wealth. 

He was neither one thing nor the other hut only, as he knew 
bitterly in his heart, a dated and useless liberal in a sick world which 
deniandcd violence and ruihlcssness and revolution to set it right— 
a disappointed idealist, solitary and hitter towards his fellow-men 
because they were greedy ami hypocritical anti pred-ttory. Bitterest 
of all he hati contc at last, slowly and grutJgingly, to the knowledge 
that he hitiMcif was useless, paralysed bv his own dark jwssimisni, 
as useless even as the holy sa/iut sitting naked on the steps at Benares. 

In Ranchipur he had found peace for a little time. In Ranchipur 
he had come dangerously neax to accepting that death in Mfe which 
the I’lindus offered but in ttme that temptation had passed and now 
the danger was gone. He had been saved, he knew, because out 
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did not strike him as ridiculous. Once the newness wore off, once 
you had ceased to be merely a tourist, there was nothing ridiculous 
in ail of India. It was so ancient, so vast, it sheltered grudgingly 
SO many peoples, so many faiths, so many customs that all of them 
were mixed togefitet and swallowed up in an indiscriminate fashion, 
as the Hindu faith quicfly swallowed up Jesus and Mohammed and 
Buddha. 

At the smaller bridge near the ^00 he was forced to stop and wait 
while one of the Maharajah's great Rolls-Royces, spattered with 
red mud, rc»ilcd heavily across it. Inside, sitting rather like wax- 
works beneath tlic top light, sat tv/o people, a pretty blonde woman 
of no age at all and a Itcavy blontle nmn with a purple face. The 
woman starcil at the olil Buick as they passed without even changing 
her expressitm. The man took no notice but kept on making notes 
on a folded bit of paper. 

Ransomc thoogjit, It's the liestons. They've been taken to 
visit the watcrwmiis/' 

I'lc wouki not have recognked her if he had not known that it 
could have been no one else. It was not that she had changed 
greatly but that the face he saw was a dead face, like a mask, made 
with great realistic skill. The perfecily-doric hair was like a wig, 
and the costuntc «)f white silk was too perfect and too unspoiled to 
be worn by any woman in the midst of an Indian monsoon.* Not 
knowing that he was in Ranchipur, she could scarcely have recogniawd 
him in the man driving the sunburnt old Buick with a garland of 
marigokis round his neck. Perhaps she would not even remember 
him. A good deal lud happened to them both since they last saw 
each other. 

She is/' he thought, ** exactly as I knew she would l>ed* 

Thinking of her, he stalled the old car when he attempted to start 
it, and once it was stopf^^d he made no effon to restart the motor 
but stayed there for a long time near the cast-iron statue of Queen 
Victoria carrying an umbrella and a reticule. The river was no longer 
t still green ctntl, reflecting t mosaic of stars ; it was moving now, 
yellow and turbulent, lapping higher and higher against the low flat 

steps which led frcMii the water up to the jcwcl-tox ihriiic of Krif^ 

and its wild coming-todife f»dnaicd him m it always dki 

step by step, it would riie to the level of the road 
icmpk, until you could bear its f<»ring ail thre 
nights, llierc w» a story that once, long ago, 
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the wicked Maharajahs, the river had n»! 4! the jr vfj 

the road but had risen and risen umii «he srsr.i > ,,t m, 

drowned, and the roaring water, Ijeatuijt Hfrri a;;.! j.i 1 rjnj, 

men, had swept over the whole ctiv «*l HjhhIm} or, li t;,o« i,«. 

been, he thought, a splendid and savsgr jjw, m, if ihji ..j 4ti 4,1,^., 
Nature destroying what the puny hainU >4 nun iu.i 
afterwards there had been famine and r ^lui |jj 

regarded the dumpy statue «l the Quren and Onn:, h-, ■' h ihai tu> 
pened again the gtaai Queen, the hi>u!if)s''<-]vi .•! 4 uh .'r rnsjut, 
would be drowned like the temple t,A Knduu " 

But it couldn’t hapjicn again, lut the Mahau ah, ifauiu- imtt s 
disaster, had taken the most vxdrm and wtntun^; tunc*, innn if^ 
river and left it moving quietly ihrmigh the ..j (|,r lowu, 

like a cobra crossing the garden j'aih. 

Dreamily he fell to thinking of luki.-u and ni huineii «• ihr? h»4 
been long ago, just after the War, and the ..i ihnn at tk* 
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and looldng back now from a great diiiame n irrmcd i.i him iki' 
perhaps if 4cir lives and then aneeairy and ilir time in wtmii duf 
lived had been different, they mighi haw |.»s#4 raih oihri piui.iuodit 
and been married and found the iwhiliiy whith nrntx-r .4 ilwrn bd 
found. But he knew tliat with his sitaiigc sja'iia ,*1 iisriaiss'lsiib 
debauchery he would have tasatk a wretcitrd husharnl, and ihM 
her upbringing and gidd«»»i ami Ut li til iiif if'ttir*} 
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Ckadualiy (he s-nmd atui the .s4;ht of the yellow rushinj^ water 
in the wet twilij.ht seemed i(» hyimotize him, ami he (houi'l)t’ that it 
would he tjuiic easy to slip frtun the briti,i;c into the wiiti streatn 
and never he seen anaitt. No tme wtmid ever find your ho.ly ; the 
crocodiles would see to that. 'Fhis was the time to do it ; hi a dav 
or two, if the rains held, it would Iw full of snakes and tio.nhio tlehris 
and even the bodies of those animals wh.j had escaiwd tftc vultures 
and the jackals oiilv to fw devoured hy the croetHlik-s. It was the 
first time for months that the idea of suicide, once continually with 
him. had retn.nrd It would he easv ami rather niamiiticcnt u-> slip 
over the eiipe and disaf^pear. (a-rtainly no one at home wmld mbs 
him-' neither Matv sate ir> the security of her tlrami Hirer h'rcnch 
chateau, his hioihcis nor his father. Very few would mbs him 
here in Raiuhiptu'. iVthaps Kaschiii aud the hmilcvs and Mr. job- 
nckar, [wthaps even the iMahatajah. lUit after a \rrck or two his 
death wouhi make very little .iiflerence even to them, for he was 
in no way a pan of their live-., in no wav necessary to them a.s Uaschid 
and Mr, jobnekar wete necessary to the future of India, and the 
htnileys, whose death wouhl leave half the poor ansi W'retchrd 
Raneiiipur Ireteif and hsst. No, logically, there was tio reason why 
hc^shouki not tlesiroy himself, save that he no longer wanted to do it. 

Through the mist of his thtmghts anti ilic. nar of the river he was 
aware of the sound i»f Imle silver Itclls ami the elop elop of htwscs* 
hoofs, and fben a ttuiga passed hitn and a heaity voice shouted a 
greeting. Still at a trot, the tonga fattletl arrojn the fuitige into the 
( gathering tlaiknrss aosl rant, Imi by its ligfits he etuibl see that it wtm 
a gay little umvA painicii bright red ami tlecoratcd with bits tif brnking* 
glass. iMid the vc«ee and the great figure huddlet! Isencaih the tew 
low rtwf he recogniaed as tlat «»f RaschkI --Haschtd the Saracen, 
the Warrior, bout too late and um iiwn. driving botne foun hi* 
office to his wife and his seven handsome children. He prewd 
fus f(K>i to the starter and tirovc of} jsast (.^ueen Vietttria, feeJinH 
suddenly dirciful agttii. “ 

At home he louw! that John tJie Raptist and his frknds had replaced 
the tile* tlw nwmkcyi had thiawn from the roof of the shed and 
were hmidied imide, gosaipiag and playing the flute. 

In the house he found two mwe*. One wat from Mr. Ikntierjw 
Mklng liim «» dinner on Thuraday m mmt lord and laidy linma. 
lae other bore the htahai%iah'’a turban, anur and idmliar and w»a 
t summons to th* |ndace to dlius OMm idih the aame dlitingubhed 
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for the first vehicle to arrive, A little earlier in the evening she 
had been upset again by the sound of the wild military music and 
there had been another stifled incoherent scene with Miss Dirks 
over leaving the gate of the front garden open so that she might 
sec the guests as they arrived. It was quite true^ as Miss Dirks had 
pointed out, that it would be too dark to recogniiie any of the guests, 
but this argument hsu! no weight with Miss Hodge ; she knew 
every vehicle from tlie tonga wduch Mr. Jobnekar hired by the 
month to the purple Rolls-Royce which was used by important 
guests like the Hestons, and she could imagine the people inside* 
This time the strange unsatisfactory quarrel had ended without a 
climax, witimut tears or reconciliatiotis, leaving !>chtnd it a sense of 
incompleteness and misery. 

Seated on the verandah, Miss Hodge was taking a superior attitude 
and trying to forget it all, but somehow she could not and in her 
heart there was a sense of shamed triumph. Again she had won a 
victory ; the gartlcn gate was open so that she had a dear view or 
the palace drive. She kept talking to herself about Miss Dirks, not 
audibly, for Miss Dirks sat just inside the window, but with such 
fervour that her lips moved to form the words without her 
knowing it. bhe kept telling herself tliai it was absurd of Sarah 
to want the gate closed so that no passer-by could look into the 
garden. 

It was m exaggerared neurotk feeling, You\i think, instead of 
asking simply to liave the gate open, you\i asked her to walk naked 
across the great uiimtc by the cinema. It was perfectly ridiculous, 
Miss Hmlge told herself, and morbid and showed no sense of pro- 
portion, If there had I>ecn mj retsiinable objection she would 
have yicldcil without a word, Sarah certainly knew that she scarcely 
ever disagreed wiili her* But this tsnic surely she was in the right. 
That was why, after they had quarrelled, ihc simply walked out of 
the house down the path md apned the gate* Sarah could have 
gone out and closed k again, but she would only have opened il 
once more. She ccHild not allow herself m be for ever hmw*hmtm 
by Sarah. Now and then she had to asieri herself. 

But Sarah hadn’t cloted if* She had iiniply loiakcd at Eii»^th 
ts she re-entered the house md mken up heie book witboiii ;» worf. 
And now she wm taking her revenge by Wng tired and dignified, 
perfectly ptdiic but cold, m thui if Ella^th attempted to begin t 
conversation it would die alnriotl m cMtlcd sind fiost-Mcttn bf 
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the tone of Sarah*! Tokc. Kfvruhfks* S! )i< 
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rejected them or listed them among her favourites* Cecil had been 
the favourite of favourites, and when he left the regiment to go 
hack again to the North she experienced for weeks afterwards a sense 
of depression each time she looked at the gate. She kept hoping 
that he was ill or on a holiday and would return, but he never did. 
She had not even any way of discovering what had become of him. 

While she watched the two horsemen standing beneath the great 
lanterns of pierced copper, the guests began to arrive* She recog- 
nized the great form of Raschid AH Khan huddled in the gay little 
tonga ornamented with bits of looking-glass, and Mrs. Raschid all 
in white, sitting beside him ; and she knew the Dewan^s old-fashioned 
French nK>tor, atul Ransome’s five-year-old Buick which had belonged 
to Monsieur Dcscans, the Swiss engineer, and Major Safka’s mud- 
spattered Ford, and the Packard which she thought must contain the 
General, and the baby Austin driven by Mr. Banoerjee with Hs 
handsome wife at his side, and presently, with a sudden excitement, 
the lunibcring purple Rolls-Royce with Lord and Lady Heston 
inside. The light inside the car was turned on and so she bad a 
glimpse of them, the famous millionaire peer and his fashionable 
wife. She knew all about them. She knew that Lady Flestoo 
had been Edwina Doncaster, one of the bright young people/* 
and at one time a great friend of the Prince of Wales, for she kept 
up with her news of Court and Society. She knew every birth and 
death in the Mmmg Posi which arrived in Ranchipur a month or two 
after it had* been printed, in a world which she had never seen and 
among people she would never know. 

Last of all came Mr. and Mrs. Jobnekar clopping along in their 
hired tonga. Then after waiting a long time she turned and said, 
**That seems to be all the party, Sarah— the Hestons, Mr. Ransome, 
the Rtschkls, the Banner j«i md the Jobnekars.** 

There was no answer from Miss Dirks and Miss Hodge thought, 
** Oh, so she’s not going to speak to me ? That’s carrying things 
a bit far.** 

When she turned to look she saw that Miss Dirks was sitting 
with her eyes dosed. Her book on new methods of teaeWng algebra 
had fallen into her lap and one thin hand was pressed against bet* 
stomach. 

Frightened, Miss Hodge .jumped up tad cslled 
Sarah I ” Miss Dirks opened her eyei tad wairf 
from t great dkiancc* 
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The palace was an immense structure set down in the midst of a 
vast park laid out long ago in an attempt to imitate the lushness and 
the well-ordered disarray of a great English estate. Turrets and 
domes and spires rose without restraint or balance from a great mass 
of galleries, arches and balconies in a style which included something 
of North Africa, something of Persia and something of India, If 
you saw it first l>y daylight it struck you, if you were a European, 
as a kind of architectural nightmare ; if you saw it by night with 
the stars overhead in the blue Indian sky and all the lights glittering 
in the hundreds of wiiidows, it was a fabulous and enchanted structure 
out of the Arabian With all the hardness of brick and 

stone melted away into shadows, its huge bulk rose above the trees 
on moonlit nights like the nuigical city in the “ Tale of the Fishermand^ 

The park itself, with banyans and mangoes and eucalyptus trees 
and palms taking the place of the elms and oaks and cedars of an 
English park, was no less fantastic than the palace. In the beginning 
the Scotch gardener employed by the Maharani had tried, stubbornly 
and with heroism, to make English plants and shrubs and trees grow 
in the reddish heavy soil, but in the end India would have none of 
them and one by one they shrivelled and died beneath the burning 
sun* 

Even the little lake had a bottom of cement so that the precious 
water would not seep away during the dry season, and it raised 
towards the Iifa7,en sky, not the cool pellucid surface of an English 
pond bordered by sedges and flags, but a face that was pallid and 
dead and green and faintly streaked by the oil spread on it to keep 
down the nmlaria<arrying mosquitoes* In a year like this one, 
when the monsoon came ktc and water became more precious than 
wine, the little pond was allowed to evaporate altogether, leaving a 
shallow shell of cement, the ugliest travesty of a lake, with the gaudy 
little pleasure boats stranded here and there beneath the bk»ng sun. 

Rtnsomc had never become reconciled to the park, where the 
sense of travesty was heightened by the presence of galloping troops 
of sacred monkeys, but slowly, m he ceased to be a tourist and began 
t Uttk to A»m Indii, he came to understand that the fantsitic palace 
was not only ciactly right but that it was a triumph of architecture* 
It had none of that distiwaiing,. iondlf, barren look which h» own 

■■ , ■ ■ 
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selves standing side by side with atrocious bits of art modems. Paint- 
ings of the Munich school hung above priceless bowls and vases of 
jade and agate and pink quartz collected by the Maharani ; Persian 
tapestries irom the time of Akbar ornamented walls opposite windows 
adorned with Nottingham lace. 

Some of the horri>rs the Maharani had bought herself long ago 
when she first went to Europe to the great expositions which were 
held to exploit the horrors turned out by machines ; the complicated 
slickness of the objects had impressed her, but later when she grew 
used to Europe and her own taste came to assert itself she knew 
that nearly cvcrytliing she had bought was a horror, and so she had 
stuffed them away helter-skelter, together with the overfiow of palace 
treasures, in these big deserted rooitis where no one ever came. 

Some of them had come to her as gifts from Ihiwardian visitors 
and frtjm Itttlian societies whose causes either she or the Maharajah 
had helped at fvnc time or another. In the fiir end of the great hall, 
which ran the whole length of the palace, there was a room where 
the gentlemen who came to dinner left their hats and in the corner 
of it was a group of objects which tiever failed to arouse Ransome's 
mirth. It containetl a laindseer of two bloodhounds and a terrier, 
a magnificent Chinese god in bronze, an elaborate modern statue of 
Psyche in alabaster probably purchased from a pedlar in the street 
in Naples, and a Mog.ul prayer-rug of the most exquisite design and 
colour. 

14 

One by one the guests arrived, coming up the great staircase of 
white marble into a room that was all blue, the colour of In^an 
night, with the Maharani's famous collection <jf Mogul paintings 
set into the walls among the silver stars. It was a high room with 
windows which «>vcrlookcd the park with a view of Mount Abana 
in the distance, and across the great windows were hung nettings of 
white cord to keep out the giant bats and defeat the curiosity of the 
sacred mottkeys. From the centre of the room hung a huge chandelier 
of crystal, blaring with light and filled with thousands of bees. Just 
beneath it the rulers of Rjunchipur stood to receive their guests. 

The Maharani wore a sari ctf wfcdte bordered with silver, Mahratta 
fiishiofi, with a giant fish-tail train which passed between her tiny 
feet and swept behind her as she waiked. And she wore no fcwell 
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in love with her was out of the tjucstion, for they were too ;itranj»e 
to one another and wotiki. he knew, always tentain so no matter 
how profound a f'hvsieal intimacy they mipht know. One suit'ht 
as well have hoped to iali in kwe with a heantitul M.nuc m,uir ol 
ice, yet the sipht of her always exeited him, raisini* a kiml of perverse 
passion to cmupirr hrt, to huimliatr her, to violate her and hrinp 
her pride to citth. He knew well enr>»,tth that this wotild he an 
cxdtiny; thiiip hut how if could he aeeoinphshrd he had not the 
siit'htcst idea' Ap.nn and apain he had tnnl to discover some 
apnrttach to that pl-u'iat Miniimt upon whnh she appeared to have 
her cxisteme. He had f.dkrd oi the .V«.i(/etW movement in which 
she displayed an itueteM ; he had tiird talktnn iU philtw>plu‘ and 
love and of the aitiiiuK- the Frkmesc dops, the parrots, the ibises, 
the cranes and the hotirv hear w hu h she kept in her panlcii. search" 
ing for something whuh tnivhi inteiest this childless Iwantiful 
woman; hut it never led to amthim* (mne than polite rather absent- 
minded answers whuh Irit him with the troiuution that m every- 
thing— -in thought, in Irelmg, in hai kgrouiui and in esiioiioii there 

was no way th reat hing her. boinetinsrs he thought, *' Wie i* India. 
()nc day when liulia is rrhotn she will come alive " ; hut that awaken- 
ing was, he knew, somrihitH; which neither of them w*oitld ever 
see because they would hoih he tlead Iwtotc it hapisciicd. And 
sometimes when he was akme aiul hail l»re« lirinkmg he wnukl 
think, “She is really noihing at all. >hc is umplv iKautiful and 
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that this was a face out of her past which she had once known very 
well. For a inotnent she came almost alive. 

“So, it’s you, Tons? Somebody told me about a person called 
Ransome who was living in Ranchipur but I never dreatned it was 
you.” 

“I wotidcrcd if you were going to remember me.” 

“It’s bcett a long time-seven or eight years.” 

“ A good ntany more than ten.” 

She laughed, “ And now we’re all middle-aged.” 

“ Not quite, but very nearly.” 

For a moment she seemed to brighten, as if siuldeiily the sight 
of someone out of her old workl Iwtl set her heart to heating more 
rapidly. It had been a small and intimate world, gay and wild and 
sometimes despairing, but small at least and friendly, without these 
hordes of strange and boring and important pci'plc whom she had 
seen since she married Heston, <lay after day, fur a numicnt or two 
and then never ag.atn. 

“What arc you lioing here?” 

For a mttment he hc.sitatcd. No <me had ever asked him that 
question before and now in a nmment he found it dilfkuli t(» answer. 
He said, “ Nothing iti p.uiicular; a little painting, a little drinking, 
a little messing abtHit.” 

“it dwsn’t soumi very exciting.” 

“It isn’t.” 

“ You must meet Albert.” 

“ I met him once or twice long agt> when I ihtmght I was going to 
become a great business man. He pn»t»bly dixstt’t remember me.” 

larrd Hcskmi did not rcmcmljer him, but then it was his habit to 
rememlKtr only the |wt»plc whom he tnight use or from whom he 
might gain something, a little group which each year grew siimllcr 
until now it contained only a handtu! t»t bankers, the royal family, 
a quite large group t»f wnicrupulous pnliticiam and two or three 
men more powerful than himself, whom lie roipecicd because they 
had made greater loriunea than his own. To anyone save those 
few, he no longer irouldcd even to l« dvil. If you were imji among 
them you felt that he gave even the time to aay ** How tl’yoo do? 
grudgingly and with annoyance, 

Then tite ficncral arrived^ followed too cl«»clf for Ws cligidty 
and «x)mfoit by Mr. and Mrs, Jt^soekiuc, the Untouchablet, tenWfig 
rather like t pair of brighi'eyed mk*. He l»d met Lord Itetoa 
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party, her lovely haods dipped now into the rice, now into the sauce 
of the curried crayfish, now into a sweetish dish made of coco-nut. 
Mrs* Jobnekar was pleasant and chatty, but with Mrs. Bannerjee 
beside him and Edwina across the table he found his mind wander- 
ing away from her, so that sometimes when she asked Mm a question 
he had to rouse himself violently to give an intelligent answer* About 
the middle of the dinner he became aware that Edwina was watch- 
ing him now and then, stealthily, speculatively, and that when he 
glanced in her direction she turned back at once to the Maharajah. 

Remembering back a long way, he kept seeing her as she had 
been when she came down to the farm in Sussex. Then she had bad 
the same porcelain white and gold beauty, but she had been alive, 
with a wild, hysterical kind of life, as if she felt that there was not 
enough time to encompass all the excitement, the adventure, the 
love there was to be had. And he thought again, ‘‘ She is just what 
I imagined she would be/^ That was her tragedy and his own — that 
they had both burned the candle at both ends for too long. Now 
on the verge of middle age, there was nothing left to burn. 

They had been greedy for experience and cold-blooded, and at 
the same time (an odd combination) they had been both disillusioned 
and foolish. There had never been any romance in anything they 
did, and he was aware now, when it was much too late, that neither 
of them had ever known what love was like because without romance, 
without sentiment, there could be no such thing as love, but only 
curiosity and sensual desire too quickly satisfied. To love, to make 
love endure, one had to be a little drugged by something which 
perhaps had no existence in reality. Either by nature you took 
willingly to the drug or you used it deliberately, hypnotizing yourself, 
the way you might work yourself up on a night like this with the 
wild barbaric music in the Mstance and the sound of the water falling 
among the betel palms and the squeaking of the bats which entangled 
themselves in the nettings. He thought bitterly, WeVe had no 
luck, Edwina and L We had all the romance, all the sentimentality 
knocked the hell out of us before we ever began/' 

He had never thought of it before, but now he saw Mmscif from 
a great distance as be had come back from the Wat, bitter and unhappy, 
greedy for women and picture and experience, as if sosKshow he 
had had to make up for what he had lost during the three best « * 
most romantic jmm of Ms Ufe. Nobody could give that l»c 
you ; nobody could blame you for trying to get Mtck wimt bri^ 
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neither a heautifiil woman nor a plain one and she was no lotn-er 
younfif, but neither her age nor her appearance were of importance 
in her perrormanee. It was not a woman that one saw atul listened 
to but a work of art, in which every tiny detail contributed a little 
part towards the whole™ the scarlet Iips,thc lacquered nails, the i>,Iimpse 
of jewelled foot from beneath the blue and silver sari, the exquisite 
style with which the beautit'ul hands, ntorc delicate ami more sensitive 
than titc hatids of any Eumpcati, picket! the strinj;s of the lute. It 
was the haiuls which fascinated Hansome, ami even lidwina, sitting 
beside him now, was interesttHi, it seeimal to iiim, for the first time, 
in sttmething, a creation, wltich was very like herself, possessing tlic 
same half' liccatienr perfection. 

'I'hcy alone in the rotrm were silent, watching, and listening, for 
the hidians looketi upon the music merely as a background for 
conversation and tulkerl among, tiiemsclvcs, and the Clenend and 
Heston had no interest in such goings-on; and sitting beside her, 
Ransome was acutely aware of her pctfcctiirn, of her breeding and 
poise, of her clothes, her jewels, her hair, her grace of manner and 
the way she sat, leaning luck a little, listetiing and w'atching. It 
scemcil to him sudelenly tiut he Iwd discovcretl the very essence of 
her existence, lie thought, “ bhc is the la.st example of something 
which will soon be gone from the world because there is no longer 
any time or place foi it,” bhe was not, like Heston, a kind of crude 
fungus growth, sj'nmg up <»vernight out of the confused erdun 
of his time; she was the protjuct of hundreds of years of leisure, 
of privilege atid responsibility won and carried on by generation 
after generation. And n<jw even the civiliy.ttion, the epot h to which 
she bclongeil, was neatly at an end and there was no lonf.tcr any 
place for her, or foi himself for that matter, and both of them were 
touched by the tlccay of stmiething which was too old, from whicti 
even his gramlmofhcr in the vast turreted house back in Grand 
River fiad not Iwcn able to save him. lltcy were, he knew, both 
rotten at the core, ami suddenly it tKcurred to him that it was I lotfon 
and his cruitc gods that were destroying them. 

Presently Lakihnii Wai finished singing, and as she left the room 
a little band came in and seated itself in front of the dais, and then 
the two dandtig girls apjsetrcd. like the singer they were not young, 
and one «>f them was definitely olA They were mother and daughter 
who had come long *go from the templm of Tanjore into the service 
of the old Mahamjiih, but aeithec their age not their plumpnwn had 
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would have talked to no other person in the room. There was a 
kind of bond between them after all, an odd feeling that they belonged 
to a small and dying world which together they would defend to Ac 
very end, even though there was no end save defeat and decay. The 
others in the room could not know what it was. Slowly he became 
excited at seeing her again, at having someone beside him to whom 
it was unnecessary to explain, to analyse, to justify, someone who 
understood exactly how desperate you were, how useless, how rotten. 

come round to me and have tea some afternoon,” 
he said. ^ I live in a damp mildewy old Georgian house and mess 
around with paints. It’s very untidy but it might amuse you.” 

“ Why do you stay here through the monsoon ? ” 

He grinned : “ I don’t know. I might as well be here as anywhere 
else.” 

“ I’ll try to come. I’ll have to squeeze it in somehow. There’s 
so much arranged for us ” ; and she looked at him almost as if she 
were appraising him and thinking, “ Could it be worth while for us 
to begin all over again ? Could we ever recapture what is lost ? ” 
He did not say, “ Bring your husband,” because he did not want 
Heston there, impatient and bored, destroying this feeling between 
them. 

“ Make it Thursday,” he said. 

“ Thursday.” She lighted a cigarette. “ Are you by any 
going to Mr. Bannerjee’s to dinner ? ” 

Day after to-morrow ? Yes.” and with a sensation of satisfac- 
tion he saw that she was pleased. 

“ What’s he like— Mr. Bannerjee ? ” she asked ; “ I mean inside. 

I can sec from the outside — a rather fussy little man who looks 
Chinese.” 

“ It would need a whole book to describe him— a kind of symbolic 
book. He’s the Indian who is lost between the East and the 
West.” 

She was silent for a moment and then she said, “ Who is that 
man over there. The one who looks like a pale copper Apollo ? ” 
He knew without looking whom she meant, for the description 
was inspired. It was the Major. He was talking to the Mab^n-ani 
by command, Ransome knew, so that she would not be bored. 

He told her about the surgeon and she listened, distracted, almost 
as if she were Mrs. Bannerjee, without uking her glance off the 
Major. He praised the Major’s qualities, but after a moment he was 
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They went from one to another of the deserted empty rooms 
below-stairs. to the great Durbar Hall, all done in gold leaf and 
sandalwood, to the courtyards drenched now in the downpour and 
presently into the smaller rooms where treasures and monstrosities 
stood side by side. At first he felt nervous and excited, as if instead 
of being experienced and jaded he were a boy again, aware of desire 
tor the first time, timid and ignorant. Presently they talked less and 
less of the things about them as if the conversation were too artificial 
and in the heat talking against the roar of the rain, too great an 
effort ; and after a while they walked in silence save when he spoke 
absent-mindedly and without interest or conviction, to point out 
some special treasure or some incredible horror. At last they came 
to a small room at the far end of one wing of the palace just beneath 
the room where a little while before the Maharani’s band had been 
playing. 

Edwina said. Let s sit here for a moment and have a cigarette, 
I’m exhausted by the heat.” ° 

So they both sat on the divan and after the cigarettes were lighted 
they both fell silent until at last the silence became unendurable, 
when Ransome said, “ Are you thinking what I’m thinking ? ” 

She laughed, “ Of course I am, you ninny.” 

For the first time in rnany years he was aware of a romantic fecKng. 
He said, You re looking very beautiful — more beautiful than you 
were then.” 

“It’s a long way from Tipton Farm. We’ve both come a long 
way since then,” ° 

Its as if it were meant to be, you know, the two of us meeting 
again like this in a Maharajah’s palace. Something about the whole 
evening— the music, the dancers, the rain. It’s set me going.” 

She laughed. “It’s all very Elinor Glyn.” 

“ Don’t do that,” 

Even to the tiger skin,” she said, kicking the skin on the Root 
with her toe. 

“ You’re a perverse bitch. Anyway it’s a panther skin,” But 
inside him the excitement kept on mounting. 

She laughed again s “ In the middle of the monsoon—with tibe 
heat and the rain. It’s all vesy provocative and savage.*^ 
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darkness. 
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and While he talked to the Maharajah his irritation increased, stimu- 
lated by one discovery after another. 

_ It was always humiliating for him to encounter someone richer 
humiliating when he was forced to bargain 
with the person He knew well enough that the gentle old San 
sitong opposite him could have bought him up-his jute and ruSer 
and mumtions and newspapers and steamship lines— for cash and 
shU have a great fortune left. It was annoying too that the wealth 
of the old gentleman existed in concrete form, in reality, and not 
as credits and papers in a complex tangled system which e4n Heston 

.W L X 'inderstand. His own wealth might be 

increased a milhon pounds one day and decreased a million pounds 
the next, without much rhyme or reason. But the old gentleman 

Sal°hI?U" T "vf' depressions, disasters and 

financial blunders for he was quite independent of that gigantic 

dumsy, fallible structure which the West called big business.^ ft was 
like dea ing with a tough old peasant who land and had a 

full of money under the mattress. The Maharajah, like the 

Ston’ M 1° T X'' realization of the fact made 

Heston feel shaky and insecure. He was a man who could not 
gracefully accept a sense of inferiority, and he was ill. 

And His Highness did not pound the table and shout. He did not 

worth four times 

stdlinT XX X X composure. He was suave and 

smiling and dignified. He did not even talk of the value of his 
horses at all, because to him they were above price. 

I cannot sell you the stallion and the mares,” he said, “ because 

Lx X ^ “yself- If I sold them 

to you 1 would be throwing away the product of fifty years of work 

and selection. 'Hicy arc the most beautiful Kathiawar horses in the 
world, perhaps the most beautiful horses in the world. To me thov 
«v f friend Mohammed Begg who has managed 

y tables for thirty years. If I let them go it would break his heart. 
You see, quite aside from anything else, I am unwilling to do that.” 

^»rii a vicious gesture which said, 
Mohammed Begg 1 To hell with all of 
you 1 Aloud he said, “ I will pay you anything you like. I will 
build you a school or a whole railway system. I will feed your 
starving poor.” ^ • 

“ We have no starving poor, you sec.” 
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“ril pay you what you like.” It was a* it' hi* paasiou fur borjjj 
had slowly centred itself in the beautiful itallimi, Asuka, and the 
mares, as if he could not live if he did ri>*i have them, 

“It is not a question of money. You, Hrsi.m, who luve 
a stable should undcrstanii what I mran." 

"I don’t want to take back to I’.m-uiid a ot ^e!■llnli-ratc 

stock.” 

The Maharajah did not lose his tem[wf ; •' Thnr o ix* mnnd-raie 
stock in my stables. You need hive iiu tear <tt ilut. U you lake 
hack to Hn^land the horses 1 am wilhiq^ to sell ihev will lx; as 
good as the best horses in lingkod.” 

Heston started to answer him angtily ami ilrn th.nudu hmer of 
for with this old man he felt strangelv imsurr <>! ho ittoutul. In 
his shrewdness he knew the Maharajah wa^ sure .>i hi\ amt slowly 
he wa^begitifting to feel that the old genilcmao knew «I 1 nhuut him 
cvetydimg there was to know, more ixThajH ihao !>du uu knew ot 
ev^ hitroelf, diings which he would have purinied o. keep hiiidcn. 

He sdd, “Then I must take the n»rc» am! stallion Ymir Hiehncj* 
mil sell me and be satisfied.” 

■‘Tm qmte sure that you'll be latidicd with ihrm. You'll find 
hem wonderful and beautiful creatofes^-iiuclliKrni. t:apabic of any 
mdutanofe It would be latcrwting to erosi ihrir breed with wnic 
M your best racing stock. Let me know when ami bow you want 
Molmmnied will ice iti it, I «Hi!f iifc « 
during the heat. It would W very hard on them." 
t, “» Ik »Aid f " 
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-.Edwina, who owed him everythin.^ who^e Kill, i i 
he married her. ^ P^^d when 

Thank you/' he said, I couldn^t accent v t 

too kind already.’’ ^ have been 

As you like/’ said the Maharajah crerttl? But t ^ i 
offer sincerely.” ^ ' ^ tneant the 

And suddenly Heston felt, from the manner nf tUf> ivr i i 
the tone of his voice that he h>^A i ^hiharajah and 

refusal. The littl ;cSc put h 

the posi,K,n <,f a su.,1 

everyth, ng in life in terms of shillings and p/nce An/ h f 

bm seen, an awkwarci. bumptious btiy, ^ ^ 


Z9 

In his other mission Heston had no greater success 
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knew exactly Itow old he was bShe ht , t . ‘■‘^^atnent. No one 
in Indian politics for iiftv veLrlmh^ ^ been important and powerful 
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ever, no more than he had accomplished with the old Maharajah. 
For the second time he had been unable to buy what he wanted. 
He had come to Ranchipur to welter, travelling five hundred miles 
through heat and dust, and nothing had come of it. 

He was in a furious humour when he returned to the blue room 
and found the Maharani dismissing her guests. Edwina and Ransome 
came into the room at almost the same moment and, noticing them, 
he thought, ** Ah, she's found one of her own kind. Now there'll 
be hell to pay I She'll be grand again for days I " 

He walked over to her and without a word to Ransome, he said, 
it going home now.” 

‘‘I'm quite ready whenever you are.” 

Before they left Ransome managed to say to her, “ You'll be 
coming to tea with me on Thursday.” 

She smiled, “ If I can manage it. It'll be difficult.” 

She was smooth and serene, all white and gold porcelain again, 
as if nothing whatever had happened. 

As Ransome said good night to the Maharani she looked at him 
for a second, her eyes dancing with amusement, just long enough to 
say without saying it, “ I know what you were up to below-stairs.” 
And quite suddenly he was ashamed of himself, for something in her 
look made him feel cheap and clownish. To her, what had hap- 
pened below-stairs was funny, like a cheap dirty story. 


30 

When the guests had gone Her Highness dismissed all the aides-de- 
camp, the ladies-in-waiting and her friends, the two old Princesses 
of Bewanagar, and stayed for a moment alone with her husband. 
It was one of those moments, so rare when, alone, they needed no 
longer to be King and Queen but simply husband and wife, humble 
people who might have lived in the quarter of the Untouchables. 
The proud old lady seemed to shed all the majesty, all the pride she 
had shown a little while before. Instead of speaking English or 
French or Hindustani they spoke together in Mahratta, the language 
they had both spoken as children long ago in the dusty sunburnt 
villages of the Deccan, 

“How is your gout?” she asked. 
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"A little better to-night.” But he *tt down all the same to 
ease the pain in his knees and feet. 

“ We must go to Carlsbad at the end of next week. You .siumldn’t 
stay any longer in this heat.” 

“ If the rains keep on wc can go.” 

” You didn’t give in to him aliout the horses ? ” 

“ No. I didn’t give in,” 

“The Viceroy sends us stmic odd packages tn»w and thru.” 

“He’s obliged to. He can’t help himsrh.” 

“This Heston is the worst in a long tjntr.” 

The old man was silent fttr a moment, rrilectmg ; " HcY not a 
very happy man.” 

The Maharani chuckled; “And while hr was hatg.ii(ii»g with 
you like a Bunya, his wife was downstairs Iwhaviim like a' bitch 
on heat.” ' 


The Maharajah looked amused : “ Witli whom ? ” he asked. 

“ With Ransome.” 

"Ransomel He’s not a very happy man cither. It it made him 
happy . . 

The Maharani chuckled again; "It didn't,” 

Then they went away, each to his trwn apartmem, ami the blue 
room STO left empty and silent save for the wild sound of the rain 
and the buzzing of the wild bees in the great crystal chandelier, until 
n Untouchable boy, »ming in to free a giant hat cniangled m the 

netting, put out the lights. l. * m me 
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_T6gether, Mr. Bauer pushing the chair, they went along corridor 
after corridor until they came at last to the wing of the pakce wS 
overlooked the town Here in the ante-chLber were wSS 
Major Safka and Raschid AU Khan, the Muslim and the bTS 
^tting side by side, smoHng cigars and exchanging stories. ^ 
Highness them, saying, “ Gentlemen, if you will wait for a 

moment, I will have Mr. Bauer put me to bed and then I’lltlk 
You see I am a little tired.” 

m silver bed was placed near one of the windows where the 
Maharajah might look out over the park and the town. When Se 
Swiss put him into it and arranged the nettings at the windows 
and over the bed, he said, “ Is that all. Your HighLss ? ” 

« V 

Good night. Your Highness/* 

“ Good night/* 

In a moment Doctor Safka came in : “ Well, Your Highness the 
gout seems better to-night.” ^ 

“Yes, my knees are better.” 

“ You shouldn’t have stood up all the evening ” 

^mte right. Still Your Highness can do as he pleases.” 

The old gentkman laughed: “It’s not as easy as that. You’d 
^on find out Doctor, if ever you’d like to change places. . . ’’ 
He made a little gesture : “ But that wouldn’t work You could do 
my job but I could never do yours/* 

airad!’’ «<==ds is a change. You should get off to 

“I shall as soon as I’m able.” 

When the Major had finished examining him and saw that his 
medicmes were arrayed properly on the lacquer table beside him, 
be bowed and turned to go, ^ 

“ Wait, Doctor 1 ** 

Yes, sir/* 

“Sit d^n. I want to talk to you for a moment.” 

Yes, Your Highness.” 

‘ It’s about something serious.” 

**Yes, Your Highness.” 

“ Why haven’t you ever married. Doctor ? ” 

Major Safka grinned: “I don’t know.” He seemed to reflect 
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for a moment, as if he had never ih««phi ii lief i ire ; 

I was k England there was ncjlftniy iwiiililr and then when 1 camt 
here I was so busy it first if never iccarred m nw, aiici now 
got used to not being married.** 

**But what do you do aliouf it? Light y^uir rigar» vniill fed 

more comfortable.** 

Major Saffca grinned tgain: ** Th^iik yi«i« ^ir/* Hr Iiidurd 
cigar amd then said, ** WcIIi it first ii wm diihriih, but I%*r htj j| 
fixed up now for a long time. At first it gut m the t»t' mv wort 
and then I found a girl That wm thrrr ycaf% lu'cryihing^ 

been fine since then,** 

His Highness waited and Majnr batka diviiird ilui hr full of 
curiosity. "It’s Natata Devi,” he taiij, "otir ut tiie daiivcr* irom 
the school. You know, Ymir Mif*,hnc»s, the huie one iVom tht 
North with blue eyes and very hiaek hair.” 

The Maharajah smiled ! “ Very ptctiy tmi, Im ,UiH er» arc expcB. 
sive. They have to lay aside money iot their «d4 a^te." 

Major Safka grinned again, a little shce|n^hly. " .she tit»e»n‘t uk 
much— a trinket now and then, i think, iir, she's in Inve with me," 

“Arc you in love with her?" 

The Major thought for a moment : " I've never eonsnktrd it befote. 
No . . . I don’t supptjse so. She’s a nkc Itiik thtiig." 

“Then it wouldn’t make much tlitkteiiee if ymi gave her up?" 

“No, she isn’t necemty . . . not Natara Ikvi herself. Any 
pretty, good-natured woman would do,” 

Ihcn if I found the proper wiic for you, you w ouldn't objea 
to being married ? ” 

‘No ... not if I liked her. But you see it'* dulKult. I'm t 
Brahmin and not orthodox. I'm nm religious at all, Sly ntothet 
w talked to me about getting married but ahc'i never lieen able to 
and anyone. There was always lomeihing wrong. You m, i 

u u * 8®^ ®® onhtido* wotmn and I wouldn't 

^ her to try to get on with me. I’ve got a lot «d idea* that «»« 
women and that familka wouldn'i put up with.” 

Yes, ^t’s true,” said iks Midtara|ah. '* iut I know a git! 

^ * friend of mine. He'» a great 

tuJnJ • b« nmther is an Aanerkin wotnan kom 

TCs ^ ’»»• working to the museum there. 

nnf n«. A! ^ find • pw^t huib*ad Iwcattse *h<*i 

not one drnig ot dw tathet,’* 
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You may 

I hope that 
I see no reason why 
Good night. Doctor, and 


the rains came 
Is she pretty ? ” asked the Major. 

“ Very pretty. She’d make exacdy the right wife.” 

“All right, sir. I see no objection unless she takes a dislike to 
me. I’m very easy to please.” 

■ “ril write to her father then. In the autumn when I come back 
I’ll invite them all to visit me.” 

" Very good, sir.” Major Safka rose from his chair. 

count on me.*’ 

“ You understand why I am interested ? ” 

“I think so. Your Highness.” 

“It’s because we need more Indians like yourself 
you will have plenty of children.” 

The Major grinned. “ I hope so too, sir. 

I shouldn’t have.” 

« Will you ask Raschid to come in ? 
thank you for all you’ve done for me.’ 

The Major’s face grew serious for the first time. “ It’s my duty 
sir. It s the thing which is the most important of all . . . to keen 
skke o^Indfa”^ sakes, for the sake of Ranchipur ... for the 

“ Good night I know you aren’t rich, and neither is the girl I’ve 
spoken of, but I’ll see to that.” ° 

It was not of Natara Devi, oddly enough, that he kept thinking, but 
hnnZ MacDaid. His getting married would 

and didn t seern to mind, perhaps because she knew the East so well 
and understood it; but getting married was another thing. The 
poor old girl would be jealous and annoyed and she would try not 
to show It, but it_ would make their work together more and more 
difficult ; and their work was more important than anything, good 
ot ba^ which might happen to cither of them. Presently an^odd 
bought occurred to him, almost without his thinking— that he had 
the thought of marriage for a long time on account 
of Miss MacDaid. Perhaps if she would understand that he was 
only marrying in order to have children, lots of them, in order to 
hdp along their plan, she would not mind ; and as he drove off 
toough the tain he decided that he would explain it all to her when 
the proper moment arrived. 

At Ms bungalow he found Natara Devi already there, waiting foi 
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She has always known how to amuse herself. In some ways she is 
just as young as when I married her. I mean to leave the state to 
her. She has worked with me for fifty years. She knows better 
than anyone what I’ve tried to do and she wants the same thing. 
But the job is too much for her alone, vigorous as she is. She’ll 
need someone to help her, and so I’ve arranged for two persons 
One is the Dewan, . , ^ 

His Highness saw the shadow of an expression of distaste cross 

the honest countenance of the big Muslim. He and the Dewan 
did not like each other. That much the old gentleman knew and 
out of that dislike he saw the hope of a fine balance of judgment 
and energy and method. Her Highness could manage the two of 
them. lie meant to give her sufficient power to cope with them and 
their dislikes and their quarrels, with the Dewan’s intrigues and 
Raschid’s fiery tactless honesty. 

“ . . . the other is you,” he continued. “ With the three of you 
Ranchipur ought to be safe and well governed. Do you think you 

can manage it ? ^ 

Raschid All Khan frowned. I don't care for the methods of 
the Dewan/' he said. 

The Maharajah smiled. “ Neither does Her Highness. In that 

you'll have her on your side/' 

And Her Highness is very quick^tempereci” 

And so are^ yrni, Raschid. The Dewan can pour the oil/' 

** I accept, ok course. Your Highness, but I have to think of the 
difficulties." 

The old gentleman Laughed. “ There will be plenty of difficulties 
My grandson won’t be dillicult. I think already that he wants for 
Ranchipur what Her Highness and I have always wanted. I suppose 
he’U come into his powers at twenty-one, and before that I want 
him sent round the world to sec what it is like. I want him to have 
a sense of proportion, to know how unimportant Ranchipur is and 
how important. And I want him to know all kinds and colours 
and races of people. Perhaps you would go with him ? ” 

“ If Your I lighness a.sks it." 

The Maharajah was silent for a moment, fighting the pain 
legs. Then he said, “ Very good. Wc'li talk of all this later it 

.perhaps to-morrow * * . sty at three o'clock^i if you're ' 

'.*^1 shall be free, Your Highuc^s/' 

Painfully the old gentleman pulled himself up in bed. Then be 
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said, kff mui fair mi' l;a^.r\ 
Khan came to the bed and lit^rd the 
took hb hand and ^aid, ** Ilian i iUn 
for RaneWpar/* !i wi» m4 m I in. 4 ; . 
the old man hid no ihmiidii ^4 ta'* , 
Rtschid were workinn t»f ilr .. 

brother* To him if did r n*-* : ^ 

or Cbrkkfi, Hiiidti «i Jrw, nn;.! . 1 
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heart and his conscience he found there little with which to rcnnncb 
htntscli 1 !c was a g.tod man and a simple one and in his simp Sv 
he saw hunsdt exactly as he was. without hrilliuncc, without «S 
«dmary p, hs, a man who had tried as long as he cmuld ra taS 
CO do wha was best for his people. Lyi„j, ,hete, he knew wd 
enough that a 1 lus vast wealth, ail his absolute powe;. all his pres^" 
had conic to turn long ago simply by circumst'mce ami not hr 
any achieve, nent oi hts own. Witlun.t them he niinht tmw W 

dry'Lrit!:; thrs™ 

But given all the wealth and the power and the prestire, he had 
abused none o, them. He had use.I ins wealth to bring sch ,ds and 
libraries and hospnais to Ranchipnr. to pn, an end for ever to foods 
and tammes, to erect facnmie.s and workshops which wmuld bring 
his people \ua ih. ami hts power he had used to h.utle the ancient 
prejudices winch were like iesreting sores on the huge hotly oflX 
to drive mto e.Mic scoumirdiy priests ami parasite Brahmins! to release 
the Untouclaibles trotn the tihhy stjuare where sutsers i >„ had 
unpnsonct tl.cm He hail never been bigoted or ^yr^n^ "al or 
depraved althougli late luul .given him opponunitv for all the tricka 

not as the bum hu the enemy ot religions, taught long ago bv an 

L” "i" ■»“ A.b„: 

And he hull had staunch friemte and known many line and noble 
^Ic. 1 here was Raschid and Miss MacDaid and young 
&tka and the .Snuleys and Mr. johnekar, wht, had all rewarded his 
^ith and trust m.iny times over. And there were those two stramte 
Englishwomen. Miss Dirks and Miss Htnigc, always beyond hk 

i!Innnlv“ whtrh?^ *” «nd lost and 

anuomanly. wht» had given their whole lives in a strange singleness 

hiT,iT.L yr’’*'’"’ 

And there was always Her Highness who, he had known from 

*** gifted than Wmsclf, bur 

he known too that she was mote ptssionste and more erratic, 
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and that beneath all her suavity, all her dignity, all her beauty a 
partof her had always remained sava}*e and untamed. They bd 
quarrelled, again and again, for she was wild and lieadstrong, but 
never had they been able to do without each other. Tor nearly fifty 
years they had been together, through dis-appointinent .and huniilia- 
don, through sadsfaction and triumph, through the deaths of theit 
sons, one by one, tragically unsettled and corrujued by their education 
in the West. Always they had worked for the .sainc thing, with a 
strange united singleness of purpo.se, hittiself Itccau.se long ago 
John Lawrence had taught him to be a good rttler. she because in 
her arrogance and pride of race she meant that Imiia should waken 
and live again as it had lived in the times of Asoka ami Akltar. Foi 
that she had fought to free the women of Ranchipur from ignorance 
and superstition For that, although site sva.s a religious woman 
she had put aside her faith to free the Untouc}i.d)lcs. lie knew 
d>at now, as an old woman, she had found a faith greater than the 
taith 10 gods and rituals and superstitionH. 

Now, looking back over fifty years, her wlmle lite and character 
seemed mcredible to him. He saw her again as she Iwii been at 
tbrteen when she came down from the hills to marry him, still a 
child who could speak only Mahratta and could not even read or 
wnte, haughty and fierce and shy and savage like a sleek panther cub. 
There were times stij when she was haughty am! s.oage, hut there 

r bTalT.T ^ 

greatness, but for her himwnity-that she 
S she made 

for hirn*to*s^e'”th otherwise it woulti have heeti impossible 
”^®*J^hat she had remained for ever young. He was 

S lower LTJ h« because without her there would 

no longer be any savour in life. 

and 2 atioi?l‘S''’i?*'“"l brought fertility 

the past without r^kt’ returned to him out of 

theyhad'cornctobim m iscrimination, more dearly now than 
him good and ev I boyhood faces of men who had served 

Sfece of the truatworthy and treacherous; 

be had succeeded a t^* widow of the evil Maharajah 

» wealth she mieht haw^** woman, robbed of a power and 

*ons, so wild and bS^f^lu J ^ 

0 and bnlhant. slain by the dviliatioo of the West 
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But clearest of all he saw the face of his old tutor, of John Lawrence, 
who had been sent to him long ago by the British when he was a 
boy of twelve who could neither read nor write and knew only the 
tongue of the war-like Mahrattas. 

It was a long gentle face with very clear blue eyes and large shaggy 
blond moustaches, a face which had given him confidence when 
he saw it for the first time as a child, fresh from the mountains where 
he had been herding cows. Now in his old age he remembered 
exactly how it felt, how shy and terrified and defiant he had been, 
his tagged cowherd's clothing replaced by the most magnificent 
silks and brocades, his mud-walled room exchanged for the splendour 
of the old wooden palace that now stood deserted on the square 
opposite the cinema. Beneath his shyness and defiance he had 
thought, am a warrior of warrior people. I must bear myself 
well before these pale-skinned men from beyond the sea.” For then 
he had never heard of Europe and he only knew vaguely that beyond 
the borders of India there was a vast sea, so vast as to be beyond 
the imagination. And he had been sullen too and suspicious, watch- 
ing the pale men, how they ate, how they spoke, even how they 
walked, thinking, I am a King and a Warrior. I must not be 
shamed by them.” And then there were too moments of dull 
misery when he had wished to be back again in the barren dusty 
hills watching the cows and goats. It was John Lawrence who 
had saved him from bitterness and defiance and evil, for he knew 
now that without Lawrence he might have become one of those 
evil princes, depraved, extravagant, tyrannical and mad, of whom 
there were all too many in India. When the face of John Lawrence 
had appeared among all the other strange faces which surrounded 
him, the boy of twelve had known at once that he might trust him 
for ever. 

It was John Lawrence who had taught him to read and write, 
not only English and Hindustani but French as well. It was John 
Lawrence who had opened up for him the whole world, not only 
of the East but the West. The Englishman, he knew now, had 
seen the world with detachment and without passion,, not as an 
Englishman or as anything else, but as a man, pointing out to the 
Indian boy, whose whole world had begun and ended with the 
borders of the half-savage Deccan, the virtues and vices of govern- 
tnents and vast empires and peoples, so that it became cleat and 
limpic for him to rccognke what was just and good. It was John 
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been avoided. India, on the day she awakened, might have been 
England’s greatest friend. But that part of the dream was lost now, 
for ever, through the pettiness of mankind. 

The morphine stole over him, filling him with sleep. He had 
only one reason for wanting to live, and that was to see India, united 
and proud, freed from poverty and superstition and ignorance, a 
great nation. But for that one would have to live the lifetimes of 
many men, anti he was <.ild and tired and sometimes discouraged. 

Half asleep, he init his hand out to ritig the bell ff)r Mr. "Bauer 
and then remen»l)crcd that very likely the Swiss nurse had been 
asleep lor hours and he had not the heart to waken him. 

But Mr. Bauer wa.s not asleep. He was not even in his room. 
A little while later, still dressed at three in the morning, he opened 
the door softly to sec that all was well with the old gentleman and 
then went awav- 


• 

“ 1 hat Russian woman ” whom Mrs. Raschid had seen going 
through the lower rooms of the palace was the daughter of a Moscow 
professor, and near to the Maharani she occupied an unofficial position 
as confidattte, conijsanion, gossip, guardian of the fabulous jewels 
and the vast wardrobe, interpreter and bargainer. Penniless and 
adrift and di.scouraged, she had been found by the Maharani a little 
while after the Rcvtdution in the Kurhaus Park in Chrlshad. It was 
the curiosity anti hutnanity of the old lady which brought them 
together. 1 ler 1 Jightiess wiuitcd to have an intimate personal account 
of what the Revolution had been like and how it was to live under 
Soviet rule. So (or a magnificent dinner and a bottle of champagne 
Maria Lishittskaia hatl given her an accoujit, sf>!newhat superficial 
because that wa.s Maria’s nature, and very bitter because she l»d 
lost everything in the dtJbScle — father, fianc^, home and money. 
But the bitterness did not last. Umg befttre the end of the dinner 
Maria was aware of her opportunity, and the bitterness became 
transmuted into charm and gaiety which, Maria being a Russian, 
was, strangely efit»ugh, genuine. 

It was her gaiety that made the Maharani take a liking to her~ 
her gaiety ai»d her pliiiosophy of indifference (i£ she hacin’t a meal 
to-day, one would turn up to-morrow and it always did), her indepen- 
dence and her cynical humour. Also she had understanding. When 
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him to marry me. Then he won’t be able to get away, and our 
future will be safe with Their Highnesses. They’ll fix us for life.” 
For there were moments when she grew weary of her own rootless- 
ness and the uncertainty of her future. Aloud she said, " I suppose 
Your Highness will want to sleep early to-night ? ” 

“Fm not tired,” said the Maharani; and at the same time she 
was thinking, This must be one of Bauer’s nights.” And the 
temptation came to her to keep Maria Lishinskaia by her side for 
a time, restless and full of desire, to read to her. 

‘‘ You might read to me for a little while.” And she saw the 
disappointment in Maria’s face and her heart softened a little. She 
thought, ni ask her to read and then after a little while pretend 
Fm sleepy and let her oi£” So she said, You might read out of 
that French book— that classic one.” 

“ Les lasamns Dangemms ? ” 

** Yes, that’s it. Fm always interested in knowing how the French 
go about such things. They’re very like the Chinese, the French. 
Fve been thinkifi|y about it. They’ve got a form and an attitude for 
everything.” 

So when the Maharani was in bed with all her creams and oils 
well applied, Maria Lishinskaia sat down beside her and began to 
read out of l^s Liaisom Dmgmuses^ against the faint dull roar of 
the rain. She read on and on, passage after passage analysing love 
and desire, dcscri!>ing intrigues and jealousies and reconciliations, 
all written with a minute and passionate skill, each word an aphrodisiac, 
each comma a stimulant to desire. And beneath her long eyelashes 
the Maharani watched with satisfaction and entertainment. She 
observed that Maria Lishinskaia began presently to breathe with 
difficulty. She blundered over passages as if the words danced 
before her eyes. Little beads of sweat came out on the wide olive- 
sldnned forciicad. And she knew that Mark scarcely knew the sense 
of wlnt she was reading. It was all confused with her passion for 
the white athlete body of Mr, Bauer, He was good-looking, thought 
the Maharani, and had a beautiful body, but he was stupid. Scarcely 
listening to the words which were torturing Mark, she wondered how 
it was possible to have so stupid and servile a man for a lover, m 
.matter how beautiful he wm. And she speculated for a time upon 
the horrors of being a slave to one’s body, so that you suffered m 
Mark Lishinskaia was now suffering from her desire for the Swi» 
■swimming instructor* 
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God, keep him there I ” she kept saying aloud, “ God-damn all these 
empty useless rooms. Oh God, keep him there till I can go to 
him, ” And at last she came to the room. She did not remain 
long, for no more than a glance was necessary — the divan, rumpled 
and in disorder, the panther skin kicked aside, the burnt cigarette 
ends crushed out in haste on the floor. She saw them all in one 
swift glance. She thought, “ The bitch 1 the bastard I To make 
me all this trouble ! They didn’t even trouble to put the room in 
order.” 

Running, she went back through all the rooms and along the 
interminable corridor past Mrs. Raschid, without even seeing her, 
until she reached the apartments of the Maharani. When she safely 
pushed open the door td' the bedroom she heard the old lady breathing 
easily and closed it again in the belief that she was asleep. From 
behind her dark lashes the Maharani watched her, and when the 
door closed she fell asleep, her spirit at peace. 


36 

Mr. Bauer was still waiting, angry and impatient and ill-tempered 
but, thank God, still waiting. Nevertheless she was unaware of his 
anger, and when peace came to her again she forgot herself so far 
as to begin to nag him again about marriage. Lying by his side, 
she told him that she would kill herself if he did not make her his 
wife, but Mr. Bauer, also at peace now and no longer angry but only 
filled with a desire for sleep, yawned and was unmoved by her threats. 

He had no intention of ever marrying her because the last thing 
he wanted as a wife was an hysterical Russian woman who was 
always threatening suicide and complaining because she hadn t 
enough of him. ilc had other plans. When he returned to Europe 
this year he meant to marry Lina Storrel. She was the proper kind, 
solid and reliable and economical. And while he was in Europe 
he’d start their first child and then come back to India with His 
Highness. Otic more year and he’d have enough money to buy the 
vineyard above Montreux. Now that he was at peace again he felt 
full of contempt for Maria Lishimkaia. Why couldn’t she under- 
stand that this was good now and then for the health of both of them, 
especially in a hot country like this ? Why did she keep trying to 
make it into something else— -romance, marriage, etc, ? 
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you did made no diilcrcnce to anyone, not even to yourself. The 
only excitcitient they had won from the experience lay in those few 
precious moments of almost animal excitement, filled with anticipation. 
The rest was Hat. and dull and routine. He could not even find 
satisfaction in the knowledge that he had fed a little his hatred for 
Heston by takittg Idestoifs wife. There was no satisfaction in it 
unless Hcstuti discovered it, and he was certain that Edwina would 
see to it that he never ilid. Pushing the idea still farther he felt 
doubtful suddenly wlicthct Heston would care, because the quick 
cold vicioiisncss of her embrace ami the ease and shamelessness of 
her whole t,>chaviour argued a liundrcd such casual afiairs, “ love 
snatched here and there in haste~in corners, on yachts and beaches, 
in motors. He had known from the moment she came into the 
room, into tl\c of the hce-haunted chandelier that she was 

dead '' hut he had never bclievctl her to be as dead as that, Heston 
must have foimd her out long before now. 

Alone, driving through the rain, he felt a sense of disgust and 
tcpulsit>n, as if bklwina had been more guilty than himself of what 
had been a trivial and callous folly, but he thotir;ht, That’s an 
illusion. That’s the old double standard coming up again.” But 
he was unable to argue himself out of the feeling, for his instinct 
was more true and more profound than any argument he might 
bring against it, VO' hat kai happened mas worse in her than in 
himself. It shoukl not have been so and yet it was, because he knew 
that somehow sooner or later, if it were not already true, sh wm 
certain to be the victim of her own viciousness. There was some- 
thing terrifying in the glance he had had for a moment of that abyss. 
He saw now that in wEat they had done there was nothing of senti- 
ment, nothit\g perliaps more than curiosity, perhaps nothing but m 
animal gesture, like the of two pk dogs, but without its 

■tmlislic necessity* 

Out of the adventure the figure of the Maharani appeared to Mm 
now more clearly than that of Edwina. Thinking of her it seemed 
to him that she always knew everything about everyone, not merely 
the gossip and the intrigue which came to her naturally in ft million 
diflcrcnt usulcrground ways, but hidden things in the very chtractea 
and thoughts of people. l%cre was the Mtharani he knew across 
the poker tabic and the Maharini who was t great queen, doing her 
duty magniticentiy ; thcic two he understood, but beyond liiettii 
there was someone whom he never taw at all* at onas compte and 
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At the old summer palace Lord and Lady Heston got down from 
the purple Rolls-Royce and in silence climbed the red carpet which 
covered the marble stairs. At the top they separated to go to their 
own rooms, and casually Lady Heston turned and said, Good 
night/’ adding, Are you all right ? You’re not feeling ill ? ” 

He answered, ""It’s all right. There’s nothing the matter with 
me but this damned heat and these damned Indians. I w-ant to get 
out of here to-morrow. Bombay won’t be any worse than this. 
At least it’ll be a little mote like Europe. This is like living in a 
madhouse,” 

Whenever you like,” she said. “ Tve had enough of India. I 
never want to see it again,” 

It was true that she had had enough of India. While she was 
undressing she thought about it indolently, allowing her mind to 
wander where it would, and presently she came to the conclusion 
that she might just as well never have come out at all. The only 
memories she would take back with her were unpleasant ones — of 
heat and dust and smells, of tiresome official dinners, of baring dvil 
servants and their more boring wives and plain daughters. There 
must be, she thought, an India which could arouse even her languid 
interests, but where it was she did not know. There must be some- 
thing in India to have held an intelligent restless man like Tom 
Ransome for nearly five years. Now and then, for a moment, she 
had been dimly aware of such an India, but whenever she attempted 
o approach it, it seemed to withdraw from her. \¥hcn she talked 
vith Indians— something which she had avoided whenever possible 
>ecau$e of the eibrt—it was always with Indians who had been 
it Oxford, who seemed to hide from her everything that was Inffian ; 
hey became simply European and talked about cricket and night- 
dubs and horses, as European as any men she might have met at 
linnet in London. And then it occurred to her for the first time in 
bier life that not o.nly India but almost everything in life had always 
been hidden from her. It was m if she had always been protected, 
sheltered and hedged round by luxury, by convention, by manners, 
by the very privilege which went with being Edwina Heston, and 
before that Edwina Donaister. In spite of having been, for 
her life without a penny she had been robbed by her very position 
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an effort to fkil somciinttg cli4r, \kluf hr Iu 4 i ^iumI <4 uliriki 
he had found aiiydiiiig if all ihr did n^4 Imi a% Ir^ii lie hi 

tried and that something. It l^tr fir? m nale 

an alcempt to escape even it ihr dnirr jv‘f<t.nfr 4 ur.iii ffinrntiij, 
She had no illuiiom alniut lirnclt ; the wimld lAfiirt x*ii puiiifii 
up with ifaton than makr ilie rii*iff if ir^pnird h* 
then she tememWred itoiirclniig Tton hmi i^id tn lift iti flir fiiwt 
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first understtxKh 10 ilmi it hid Wen iwcrtiift ho lirti ut 
it to her*. 
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mat if anything happened to prevent her escape? What if sZ 
to stay on here for ever in this vicious abominable cLnti ? 
For a moment It seemed to her that her nerves could not stand it 
any longer. She wanted to scream, to cry out, to throw herself on 
the floor. She wanted to run out of the palace and go to Bombav 
now. to-mght, to a city which would be a little morf like iZpe 

tS'LSfiX" s 

Then she set her jaw and pulled herself together, thinking “I 
must be breaking up. IVe never been like that, ft must te’ the 
heat And going over to her travelling case, she opened it and 
took out stuff to make her sleep. Whe^ she had tak£ ^wke the 
ordinary dose and was in bed with the mosquito netting drawn abom 
her. she fe t more calm, and presently the medicine made ^efS 
drowsy and voluptuous and she no longer wanted to go the 
to stay at least until the end & the week 
with Tom'^ planned so that she might go to have tea on Thursday 

K. tZZg oThZ " s™ “'“‘"■"P 

She liked his lean hardness and his vigorous dark hair and the 
kan ridges at the back of his neck. She hked his straigh nose and 
bs full bps and she thought, “He’s practically uniqL. He has 
intelligence and a to 

pid and most intelligent men have pot-bellies ? ** ’Rti* 

»h«„ she tried to thi„fc of Tom was like Ede £ did !« 
know ; she had not the faintest idea. The Tom Ransome she had 

me Tr f “8° in London 

had become of the people they knew then. If he was as plealnt 
as gentle, as lovable as he seemed, then it might be worth while 
fhT^ T-T* presently she might^discover in Hm 4e 

str Ld neter must exist, although 

it’s noi come upon its tracks. “Perhaps 

r43vl?K I’ve never found it becauL 

for a^Tfear^ ^ Lappmess or unhappiness had not occurred to her 

mt toe Ws Jl/“S She did 

momelTJL^l Za 'listed for her, it was at such 

moments as she had experienced to-night when she had gone td the 
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palace expecting one more dreadful otliciid tiinn.-r atjd then found 
Tom Ransomc and the quick hurried aiivetuure irj the little room 
below-stairs. In a way the only excitement vvltich atty lnn.»cr existed 
for her lay in such adventures, in the ufiex|wieiines«. ut' finding an 
attractive man, in the perverse pleasure she t'mint! .u>,.iin and a<>ain 
in bettaying Heston. Coldly, she thtnndif, “ 1 .im a {'rutni.scuous 
abandoned bitch I So what 1 There isn’t any t hi ng I e.in di > about it.” 

Rarely after such an adventure did she want to tlu- man again 
and when she saw him again she m.mag.eti to f»rr,'e .« oju * the slightest 
attempt at continuing the intimacy. It was luck it' t!»e man 'wete 
attractive enough to give her anv desire to funtinue. Now she 
wanted to see Tom again, not merely fur the plr.iMirc it i-.ave her or 
because he was a good lover, hut heeatise slie !ud hretj left with a 
sense of incompleteness. She did not ktuiw ht>w itc felt about her. 
Perhaps at this very moment he was thinking of her with disgustj 
as a slut; because he was, she knew, complex and given to attacks 
of virtue and remorse, and that, she fotu5<l, was atfr.tctivc. She even 
experienced a faint sense of shame, which astonmled her, atid a desite 
to see him again in order to justify hetsclf in sunte way, or at least 
to charm him out of the idea. 

And then she was aware that the door leading to Heston’s apart- 
ment had been opened and the light was shining, in, ami Heston 
himself came in wearing the dressing-gtmm she luted. She had 
given it to him at Christmas four years bctorc, thinking that it would 
please him, and she had succeeded only tm» well It had !wcn cleaned 
countless times and was worn and sluhhy, Inn lie would not be 
separated from it. Whenever she suggested chucking it away he 
always told her that it brought him luck. It was etivered with a 
design of horses— horses racing, horses clearing hedges and thtches, 
horses rearing, horses in full stride at the fmishing post. 

Without speaking he came over to the bed ami, litiing the tnosquito 
netting, sat on the end of it. She meant to say, ** t io away, please 
go away just to-night,” but in the next moment she saw that he dBd 
not to stay. He looked ill anti sullen. At the corners of hb 
hMvy jaw there were Uttlc knots of hard mustle which alw.iys ame 
there when he meant to make a scene. 

He said, « Edwina, who is this fellow Raasoinc ? f, 

You know him perfectly well. He's Nolham’s brother. You’ve 
even met him yourself, years ago.” 

It never occurred to l»t dat he might wsp«ct the wlwle truth, 
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for he was always making scenes like this, nearly always about men 
like Ransomc who gave him a sense of inferiority ; he did not mind 
her friendship with sporting men. It was that eternal^ inverted 
snobbery of his, that hatred of anyone born with the things he had 
never achieved and would never he able to achieve. lhat,” she 
thought, is how the caste system works at home."" 

You sccni very friendly with him."" 

I used to know him very well. We were friends in London just 
after the War. I hadn"t seen him for neatly fifteen years.” 

He set his jaw a little harder. Where has he been since then ? ” 

I dotft know. XX’amlcring about the world. lic"s living here 
now.” 

By choice ? 

‘*By desire.” 

He must he a damncii fool.” 

don"t think so. He’s been trying to straighten himself out.” 

What"s iltc nutfter W'ith him ? WIrat luis he got to straighten 
out?” 

Ids not a very interesting story. You*d find it boring.” 

He took out a cigar and lighted it. She wanted to say, Please 
don"t smoke in here ” ; but again she thought, ” If I let him do 
as he pleases hc"ll go away that much sooner.” She w^as suddenly 
feeling very sleepy. 

One of th«>sc damned radicals, I suppose.” 

** You might call it that.” 

” Well, he ought to he at home working to help his government. 
Why do you always pick out asses like that ? ” 

She laughed, and the laugh was a secret one, against his stupidity. 
She hadn’t any particular taste for radicals and intellectuals or any- 
thing else. She wasn’t attracted to men by their ideas and their 
brains. It was so much simpler than that. ” It"s comic,” she 
thought, ” how a husband is always the last to understand the truth.” 

She was tired, not physically, but in the spirit, because she htd 
been through these scenes so many times. She knew all the questions 
and answers, and at this sort of thing she was much the quicker-witted 
of the two. 

He went on bkicrly and abusivdy and having haird it all $0 nmny 
times before she dki not trouble to listen but continued with her 
own thoughts s ” Whtt if I took up wi^th an Indkn ? That would 
fix him ” ; and while he talked she ^gan thinking about tl^ Indiiai 
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she had mtt, and tha nne ilic rriiirHihriril i:c4dv wii$ that 
Major Somcbady«or*^>ihcr ftiM hr? ^^4.. 

surgeon in Ranchipun She Hr^afi to ^rr hiin, ^nufe i Iraih, with his 
big shoulders and fair skin ami hhir rtt\. \ r ,, ilra im/ht be fua, 
She began to wonder what iiukiiy h^r wi!!i 411 huii-ui \v<m!ci be 
like, and presently ihe noiiml IlniMii jrim m\A \.m ituit hb big 
face had become lobsicr<o!nwfrii ^mi ih^r Iih vcrnird tn be 
covered by a film* Fiir a iiuniinii %}if iliMy/hi flu? 
been drinking more than usual Imi aliiw 4»4 41 umr ^lir lAtlj/.rd that 
he never looked like itiH wlirn lir linmk At tmmicnts he 
seemed to be making a 1*1 1'iirn %hc was aware 

of the loathed dressing-gown again, ami in In r hMifibnu if seemed 
to her that the horses had eomr lo hir. %irir 4!! in ciiay 

motion, jumping, striding, rearing, !^o ftwf ihr tg ih^fn p«| 

her teeth on edge. 

B'tcause it was no gomi ihe never Umt iin irfitgrf aiui ricvct 
answered back during the scenci of iraloini', ^rnl mm n wm not 
Heston who made her angry hut flic ilrriMim, 4ini ihr awful 

rearing and prancing hows, htir tir^rd liriirli ijvitig, Why do 
you always pick on men like 1 ‘imi lUnioiiir f h if hri4iiw vou li«e 
all gentlemen? Became you kntiw fhrv'ir lirtirr fluii vtni?** 

■ For a moment he stared at lirr, hit tiravv iiimiiiIi so 

astounded that he leemcd mwhlr to find wnuh uith wtmJi i«3^ speak 
Then he asked, ** What do yi,ni mmn l*y ? '' 

** Nothing in ptrikultr.*' 

^ Well, don*i get any lilly idw, riii pfond ni firiiig Albert 
Simpson. Fm proud of having niidc itiy wav, Vm pmiiil of every*^ 
thing I ve built up, IFs more llian my tii idiiir iirliy liowioaolittl 

gentlemen could dod'* 

■; And again she wtoitiihed him by tiyiiig, ** iliiFi t« 
~rf ^fs what you ttluc mmt:* Anil Itclotr lie roiiki speak sh« 
said, ^ What is it you mmt of ine, Altierf ? It pm Mt like iwa 
to 8p»k to your wife, then jm ihouW imve niaifiril # pkirt if^|wiaWe 
middie-dass woman and not m. biwieiitwi I ilmik yoii didak 
mrry me for my retson sate %M I wm DmuM and 

.. what X am. You wanted to ibow popir tliai you citiibl ukt wimt 
you wanted ^m^the world, iwif fiom mpm. I m-w, a kiiid of 
pme who had mu lrnd c^p pubWiy in ihrf iiln^t i ni wecllta, 

You dldn*i irillf m'iiii m IVtt 
had 4 e lout undenm^lng « ifniwtiiv. %'fiij fnit wiaitd 
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I? the idea of me. A I’cntlemm Kw 
? have wanted me at any pr£” 

For a time he ic.ii:arded the end of his cii;af without sneakimr ku 
knew what he was tOmtr. l|c was ra.lli«„ i • She 

inii ten before he spoke so 111^5,^7 
ne^d ever take back! He ".f b^: a 

I had caught liim at it now ami then when h/warmiSnir?' f"'" 
business men. But in truth it was ifvo , i to other 

suddenly in his tired muddled brain he saw‘ tl«rtrTw-*‘r‘'’ 

Since he ha<I inarritxi her he hiA , \ , 

h. ... .,fr,a. I-.;; ; >n.i 

ms ....t b.-llcr to corainuc i„ " 

man hcsiiatine^ to dive infr^ iev u-if.**. j ' [wn, and then Jike*a 

“Why did you marry me ? '* he aZ!!"" 

Bsltuse”” .' 2 ,;?;," ni'soor *''»• 

be nice to he coh»ssally rich ind ^^nisc I thou^dit it would 

who I married.” IwVn Im^ 

she added, ” I tliinh it was th • I S'" and then 

that whatever happened Vd always br'SqwmS “* 

he »» ,„J orosl..,., .',,, thr^ ..^hiXr'X- , 

marble top <>1 the old-fashioned Vietorim^T ’ '^“1 

concentratetllirmal gesture ami she thought * 

Heston now. hM ,t r m Lh 

wared of the gentry.’' ’ awkward Albert Simpson, 

w7 zt ’S'ji'rr'T'’' ■■P’'’'" "■«>■<.•• .nd 

aware that she hat! hurt him who ^'^aving her 

She had fouml the vitlnerabk oot be hurt 

plain Albert Simpson, and she Las nor^t Heston, born 

many things, ft>r his brutality and am.ganc 7 Vor hk? 
lack of all sensibility, for L brumi ri ’l r f u 

taking her as if she wer»* « .,i. ., love-making, 

without iincs.se or tcdhnitiue^ L* ®^,****”^y ^ downed quickly 

would leave her in peace for *»« 

she would always hale enough ““ **“**“»®« 

he cHcct oi the sleeping medidoe had worn off now and sfa* 
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witched 0 n *k h^^hJ .nd u,c4 i..r . , 

M. ^Unh ,hr '■■ ';‘'i * !-..\ 

Wm. bu. i^-hkWmrd .;.;',;r'‘ ,K,: 
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tie is the land of servant xrrKr^ i 

lodging-house murders.” He g^° T r, and 
utter discretion but her instinct told her o£ 

for a moment. The interview left her wi h I Hm 

H i Bates had managed to makri?''' 

He had betrayed himself in no wav wh^tf^^ accomplice. 

word, nor even by the intonation of his glance nor 

thinking of Heston’s death and fi^dir*'?’ 

''' !’'? thi.4'’5“r “ '*■' •‘“S'- 

not keep herself from thinfcinf^’ hm could 

with him dead and how pleasant Ihe frSdS^ 
money which he would certain^ ft, all the 

settlement, no matte? wharsSd^rt;'” 

Presently she put out the light aitain treated him. 

sleep for a long time. The soufd ofge 

of the insects which blackened the sn^? 

annoyed her and for a moment whi ^ o^«“gf 

wakefulness, the hysterical terro/of^ ®^“P and 

And then again jusi as sS w2 frn°f " second time, 

tn wWch she was searching deLeSv 2 ^"^am 

was she did not know. She was awLf f t* 

of wandering through great dust-t?- ^ u ^ aradety and 

at last through a jungle^in which^she ® streets and 

jees, the ferns, the vines, g7owim?a raT 

And then, just as she knew that she would find'^ J^er, dosing her in. 
for beyond the next hill, she wlkSd sSan^r 


forough th?So'S'^a whd?™?rS''‘^ °° wrandah looking in 
ins mind, women of every sort^md '^0“'=° went through 

“d reckless past when indiscriminately he^haT of ^ despairing 
there, as the occasion arose throuviiLif i, ?r ^“d 

one, he asked himself, had coim df^h? ^ u 
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when he left, the Ruwan uti m Mh<t ... ; . 

never ahandiw him, the l-.n.-hih i-,f| m t - 

heard that he had u-.r 

It might Ik my «f them i»r *nv <.t 4 !,, < ,< .,^1. . 
one of those whom he nuil.J 0,, j,,. 
and he could not think what hr 4 ,a. ^..V 

a tight little world like that <4 K*iu hi; n. • 

which he had no imrwioti ..i h’ t. j. . , 

ot a second"" the spectilafion. thr fuih .4 h.r- '• ' 

that out of the lot he would h*vr idrd .ri-,,- • 
agam, but not here, not m K4ii,h,;H,f 
Then he stej.jied through the d 4„.i 

footsteps titc woman turned and hr ^w ufi. ■ 
was only Fern Sinum, 

She w» dripping wrt. IV .dd trooo ,!rr„ d,.- 
tightly, and for rhr tint hr u*, *^4,.- T “ 

had a p«tty face but the horhr,, b,..,., m , ,. . J T',' /“'* '>^1 
a shamed smile and i».d. " ilrll., " , '* *’ »«!» 

the world, as if she had com. m.., ./t JA '"'/.rT".!! 

voice was a little umteadv. hkr th^f ... I'W bn 

'■ i" "■ 

Hello/ te lay. ** . 

I w um away from !'«, „f,ri ,..,m . » i <• 

He grinned, tiunkine •* vVrll »t.. 

“You an’i do that ” ' * * *' * and ibni mii, 

;;Whyno£?« 

“Bmuse I an’t tike the .. . , , . 

*e unsteadiness of her v.iitc fli ,k ’ '** *** 

came from the fact that in it.il- J ,i **‘**''»*^"-*» *'» hr, »,»«*, 

imd trying to keep her .mh i# »ht»rn^ 

s»» »n* o«,2„. L'7* JL“" ' '■' •■'•I 1 

“Yrm*-. - ' ' . ” aiawlf Imt h.r hr. 

tight off.» *”*^***' ^ *»‘ti " Til take s.m Iwtk 

««ttleapflrt.M iSZ!^. /^laTT.**^”***** 

“oso. Her defiinM md j—- ■ ^ to 1 *»f jhc nrmutt 

it otxurred to hi® .wJ^f*** »m»»» *tul 

thought iooUng St £y hiLT ^ 

her to leave to her pteseM l!*f ‘1** »<♦ 

*«ti scream «od cry Hla t S" S S?*** **** ‘*'***”’ ^ 

v:;A:v mwm 4 ^%, 
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" You’d better put on some dry clothes first ” he said » V-., ' / 

stay any longer like that. You’re sMverino ” 

What will I put on ? 

“It’ll have to be something of rr,in» t 
clothes here.” ^ ^ haven t any women’s 

a little and she ^l^^sS^d/intTth^ ro^^^^ S 

the Pearl of the Orient. ChanSnvT.r ^ 

litde more time to gain control of herself • would give her a 

,4:- Z7ZTX o“ siS 

toZom’^d "2“ 

Akd h. Ihokgh^ Sh.fSaTi'f >' '?•" 

for any other reason.” “ ” * tremblmg 

While she was gone he went and fetched a bottle of h«nrJ,r a 

s "aWri“T“' 

I. . 0 “.^"“: i r«d'’2'S?2Ti?“ 

>h» h« .e„„W,ed’j„h„ S: C'. a?d r .f s7i' S. 

voku'di i, ir« „ ° SHr? ‘■'/““Pi' fl«a-piayi«g a«a; 

soaked and so he abandoned the ^^^ 0 “ w^fljfio 
tbe house, thinking. » To heU witib it 1 ” ^ 

When she came out of the bathroom she was no longer sMvcone, 
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The tennis shin was ttjo larj.tr hir her hut thr hr 

slim about the waist, iitini her {wrtreds. 4,5,! ^1,^. 
the costume a kind ni' siimrrnrso, 4 j^rdujr'.^ uhu h ‘,hr 
had in her own dowdy doihrs. .M,r w 4. n. . 1. ..u«ri ihr t}LZ 
daughter of a mmionary in a holr n.uMIr « la-.^ tMMiiKutmv % 
had, he saw, possibilitirs ; and l-r a nsMtorr.?, 10 h,., vvfhtyCt 
he thought, “Almost limiilcss ...nrs," I’hni dtium.. !,u*k‘ 
to himself, “Steadv now . , . stradv," * 

Aloud he said, “Herr, take Ihr^r [nils asid tito'!, fint and 
you get home take two more, and tsi.. 1., stir to.., Vw I 
box in the pocket of your shin," ' ' 

She took the glass ot tstandy atjvi wa’ci and -.41.! ,t , muj '• '{Vrc'( 
nothing the matter with mr. A»id 1 lutr !t,r .nmimr'* 

“NeverthekM. do as I sav." .shr !„.,krd at (mu t‘,r a sm.nd 
with an expression «t astomshmrns m lirr ilrar Mur rtrs. '{hen 
like an okdiertt child, she swallnsard fl.r iw,, pdh. uashmu them 
down with brandy and water and nuknut a hole ta.r, 

“I’m not a child," she sairl. 

“Nobody said you were, (nit you raa'i ii-rddlr wnh lever.” 

haven t got any lever. J was just sJulitut •fotu rsciremem,” 
He picked up the niarkintmh and hat am! said, " .And ttow vou’te 

Sf home *"'* “ I’m am 

I cant ... !m never j^omg homr aram " 

Why not ? " ' 

^ "1*; ‘"f f^-r. I m’t 

go home now. I couldn’t face my m.nhe. alter that " 

irnn ’^•^*** ‘«'tcs in esse 

you change your mind." 

" I^’t make fun of me." 

SuddenlvSl KsT*T a***^**’-!^ »"sit." 

of die tennis oart®^*”* i **'*‘“^ al^'crnwa 

couSri!!r“^«°ilf“' **•"***’ ««*•* fraheed tint r 

tl«oughall£dtia^?, 

less aM ailed him i 

Wore, again and aeab wls«I«L!! T 
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time he was innocent ; he wasn’t giving anything at all perhaps but 
advice, and anyway it would do no good. He didn’t want to run 
away from Ranchipur. Ik didn’t mean to be driven away by a vir] 
who meant absolutely nothing to him. & 

“My mother says I have to marry Harry Loder,” she sobbed 

. . *‘and I won't ! * 

Vaguely Ransonie s«>iincieti his mind to remember which of ** the 
boys was Harry Loder, and tlicn the picture came to him* Harry 
Loder was the hiit becty one whom, in the rare moments when he 
thought of ‘‘ the hoys at all, he disliked the most. He was a Indly 
and diaiik too rtmeh, So Harry Loder wanted to marry her? The 
news astonished him«-«that i larry Loder with his slick army snol>bery 
should be willing to marry the iiaughter of a missionary ; and then 
he saw, he thoug^hg why if was. She was the prettiest European 
woman atiywhcre in Ranchipur, one of the prettiest in India, and 
Harry Loder wanted licr and must hat^e discovered that that was 
the only way he could iiavc her. When hckl had enough heM'^ncglect 
her and carry on with any woman he found at hand, and all the time 
he would never forg,et nor allow her to forget that he had done 
her a great favour by marrying her, the daughter of a missionary* 
That was a story he had seen played out in India before. No, she 
couldtft marry Harry Loder. I'lrat was out of the question. * 

1 hen for the first time in a long u hile his youthful sense of chivalry 
came alive. Once it had l>ccn exaggerated and fantastic and got 
him into all s<n'is of troul>k\ hut fi>r a long time now he had been 
on his giiaid against it l>ccaiisc it always paralysed his common 
sense and matle an ass of him* 'I here wasnT any longer any place 
for^chic^alry in the world. It only made you look a fool. 

No, he sai<l, obviously you cank marry Harry Loder* Did 
he ask you ? * . . P^t^pcrly, I mcan/^ 

Yes, he asked me and he told my mother too* That^s how she 
knows. Everything will be w^orse than ever now/*' 

Then growing cauiiotig again, he said, Inhere isnk anything I 
can do about it* Jt*ss none of my business/* 

She stopped crying and looked at him with that express^-* 
Qttcttnimtkm which had impressed him before* ** Yes, th' 
she said, tnd then looking away from him, If you were ' 
enough. I thought you were when I came here/* 

He wanted to laugh but he only asked, ** Wbat do 
tlMt ? ** 
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“If you’d let me stay here tf>-n4»h< *..»<’ du'v iwund me here 
in the morning so that everybody knew it, tlicii i liny l.udcr wouldn’t 
want to marry me, and my mother wtiultl h.tvc to send- me away 
from Ranchipur with everybody talfcitu* and gosMiMiu-. Don’t you 
see? Then I’d be able to get away and have a iitc oi inv own. I’d 
never come back.” Then after a nsontem slu- ^.lid. “ I don’t ate 
what people here say about nte." 

It was clear that she knew what she \v.oitrd. T'hr desire to laugh 
turned into a sudden adntirafion; ft»r iter sticngth ot will “ What 
about me ? ” he asked. 

She answered him so quickly that Itr knew at oh.t she had already 
thought of all the questions and answers. ** It wouldn’t nmter to 
you,” she said. “You’ve lived. You’ve in'cn thtounh so much. 
It wouldn’t hurt your reputation. 1 dtm’t see why you should care.” 

What she said and the patness witit whteh it <-.»tnc «nit made him 
suddenly see with a sense of swift intuititm how tlwt small world 
which he held in contempt regarded him. In iltetr itearts, beneath 
their snobbery and toadying, they saw liim as a four, a waster, a ad, 
a remittance man, capable of any Ittw act ; they must have talked 
of him thus, sometimes before i-erti, Wt they were willing to 
accept him, even to run after him if he so much as stitilcd in theit 
direction. 

Suddenly he was violently angry, not at the girl, hut at the world 
out of which she had come. “Those <}od ilainncd bootlickers!” 
he thought. “ They have a nerve m jtidgc me t ” 

“ What makes you think that ? ” he askcii. *' W here ilid you get 
such an idea ? ” 

Her answer was disconcerting and tt>ok the force out ot his anger: 
“ Well, I mean you don’t care anything abi»ut tta.stv t imigs like respect- 
ability. You don’t care what people think or say ainnit you. You’re 
not like them. Don’t you sec, you’d be doing a »»»blc act ?” 

“ Did you read all tbit some place ? ” 

“No, I thought it all out,” Suddenly she fotgot hei tears in her 
eagerness. “ Don’t you see, I mukrsiantl. I know what you’re like, 
really like. You hate tine kind of Ufe they lead, and so do 1. I want 
to be mysdf. I want to everything there is to l«* had out of 
life. I don’t care about being respectable or any f»t those things.” 

So she thought of him like thsu:. Well, on« he was like that, 
a long time atto. and tmidenlv be felt lahemeil rb^t he wws wcarv and 
bored. 
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“That’s all very well,” he said. “ but it isn’t easy. You have to 
be strong . . . stronger than 1 am to get away with it. Maybe 
nobody is strong ciii>ui;h.” ' 

“I’m not looking lor things to he easy.” 

“Why did you come to me ? Ifthat’s what you wanted you could 
have gone to almost anyc.fic . . . one t)f • the hoys,' say r"” 

She Icaticd forward and took a cigarette off the table and lighted 
it. The match «us damp anti she hhmdered ata! missed, atid her 
face grew red with contusion. Hut she persisteti ;md the .second 
time she succecilcd and Iw-.m to put! in an inexpert tashitnj, like a 
spinster smokmi. tor ihe first time. While he waited for her to 
answer he waichci her, tather nm, heti ami charmed because she was 
SO young* 

“You’re the only one 1 couKi gti to because y.ni’re the only one 
who woukl undcistatui and not t.ike atKaiuagc of me.” Then after 
a silence she saiil, “ Ami because I like you. Sometimes I think 
you’re the only person in the whole placc’l don’t hate." 'J’hcn he 
knew she hatl pit ked u[> the t ig.ucttc in onlet to make herself fecJ 
worldly and give heisrlt u image. 

“But you lion't know me.” 

“Yes, I dm” 

cold*^aiM "tMcreiit*’’* *'*■»*’« silent m.m , . . mysterious and 

“Don’t tease me. Don’t act as it I’m a t inid. I’m not a child, 

I don t Wsifit III l»c*» I III liNT n 

For a moincm he felt himself wavering. } ic »akl, ** You never 
let me know dwt you hkerl me. Vou hardly ever spoke to me.” 
And then he diet kc>i himself, aware that m that tiircetjon lay danger. 

Her hair had l.rgun to dry mm- and stood up in blomk ringlcti 
all over her small hem!. In spue of anythiiu; he rould do it wa* 
impossible tor b.m not to !« aware «»f her bmly. of her virgin slim, 
ness and the long slender legs and small ankici, lljc clothes certainly 

1 '«» »«'« gfoieaquc-ihal he, 

' 1 ’‘*1 Iwchness. m much frc*h««» 

rlrint 1 1*1 ‘aking. He poured himself another 

“ wtr f * ‘‘Uddrnly d.»iy, “ Perhaps, after all." he thought, 

«Wng. Perhaps it hu 

k ^ k *“■ ‘ * *** ‘^ iamieU' that he tbotaki ftsree het hi leave 

once, but he was not strong enough ; the ttimpaiion, ma% though 


he meant not to yield to it, uai rniovalile an,! r^uiua-. h m i 
him feel as he had not felt in a luiu* while, vmiu,;. * 

in something beyond the sensual saiKiaiiiMU *.i the mmurnt.' ' 
Then he saw that she had tinished the ssholc jda’-s ni huiith' s ' 
water he had given her and he ihomdif, " J shnul.in't base jdven h^' 
so much. Probably that’s the titst dtink ‘.lirN rsn }ud m k'r life*'' 
She was saying, 'Tve liked y«ni U\t a Imi.* tintr. I've 4atchd 
you on the street. I've watted at the uinduu rsets Namr.ljivtt'w 
you went to the Smileys’, to see vmi. I've 4 lu. 1 v. hL,-.} vo'u „8lv 
you always treated me as it' I wrtr a i hild, Wnt nc*, rs rvrn’hoiherd 
to speak to me.” 

“ No,” he thought. ” she's not thirr sr4is m!.!, she l.nows wh« 
8^ wants and nothing wti! stop bn.*' Thr .,r.,.nd iionk' 
him think, " Why m.t ? VXhat liiiinrmr u..ul,i it i,ule r Lite k 
10 short and so lousy,” 


But tloud he $ski, * Nciu% yrni fc gniin.; Iinritr }*f!< iT if*i tcxi 

He had been leaning against the table and be M.H,d up soddcfti? 
and put down his glass ft, give bi» words lottr. 

“Don't make me go. Please let itsr siav," 

He leaned against the tabic muc iitorc, " It vuu staved what 
would you do afterwaals? i won’, eve, ttuttv sou." ’ 

^ *^**'’** *'• be Med tjiiwn myicE’' 

imti how cio pm think it c^ylii p‘«ii,.ii}i|y Wfnk i4i! ?“ ' 

A^n she had her answer icadv wtih atnaaing tjuitkncssj “I'd 
have to leave Ranchipur wbeilwr my nititber Itkrd » nr not. I'd 

flTV? ’"'I*®'® " * *‘*"‘‘=* ‘ «" *« 

“* K'f' * btrak." 

"I'd do anything.” 

evM^shr*^,** without ijseakiog, and avtiitiing hit 

anvthinwtfif *^”*3 J tttstn aitylbmg. Uliat it 

A 1 ^” n J® feedoin , . . i.. ,i» what you want 

Anvtlv tuT!f « »« » »«««»*• 

S ‘ I* ««*« y»«. traliv.” 
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for the first tittie. I, knew you wouIdn^t be like that and 1 wanted 
the first time to he with sontehocly i liked Don't you see ? Don't 
you understand ? Afterwards what happened wouldn't matter so 
.much, Fm not asking so very much of you/' 

Trembling a little, he tiiought, Good God, there are things 
Saint Anthony never ilrcarned of! " Aloud he said, Yes, 1 under- 
stand . . . all too well, llvat's why you're going home now. If 
you don't i shall liavc to go aru! fetch yinir mother." I'!c went 
over to her arui held out the damp ritackintosh. ** G)mc," he said. 

But she did not stir. Slic only began to cry again, No, please 
keep me here. Don't inakc me gt^ home." 

Then suddenly he felt tirciL He felt himself slipping back into 
his old weakness. He knew iltat he wanild begin soon to com- 
promise, to procrastinate, to nnikc promises that he never meant 
to keep. That was what he had done on the verandah the day 
of the tennis parry and it hat! only got him in more deeply. You'll 
have to give me time to think over a thing like this." And hearing 
himself say this, he Iwgan to hmgh. 

can't gf> hack nr>w. bfy tuothcr wn::m.ld wake up and tsk 
me where lAl lieem She'd hear the motor." 

But he wm firepared i\n that : “ No, wc won't go near enough 
to the house for that. F!1 sttjp the motor down the road and take 
you to the Siiiileysh You can spend the night there and slip across 
the drive to your own house early in the rnorning. You can tear 
up the note before anybtHiy finds it." 

won't go to the Smileys', Mrs, Smiley hates me." 

"You don't know Mis. Smiley, She elemsn’t hate anyone. She 
hasn't time fi>r that." 

She had risen from the chtir, stsi! crying and saying, " Don't make 
me go 1 I don't want to go I I won't go unless you'll promise to 
sec me again and be kind to me." 

"I promise,” 

"And yoiFvc got to help me." 

"Fll help youF 

"Because it isn't true what I said, I don't like you* IFs more 
than, that." She began to put on the mtekintosh* " I guess I low 
you. If I didiFi I wouldn't be going home now." 

"Oh, my God I" 





mm mm% mnu 


4 © 


Along the mac! the water ^trriiirii in thr liiiiliri, m nut* h!ic« 
it ky spread acrews the road in 4 miwII hkr itiiM the tM l||}i|.| 

Its light wiled hy the wall of rain, inn r.ril lirjd mi, ihnii 

both with water, llicy tmk mk ht mk m Mlrme, fur ||j^ 
moment of her a>iifo*§hm iii inid hjifirr }i 4 ii rmur hf^vtcii 
them, partly of shyness and lunh 4 kind ♦*! pA^Ahn^ wiiih nwile 
it impossible to i[>cak. It wa^idi hiii aiiv Imi-tri : n , i^Nrd to he i 
farce in which he was plaviog ilir tuk 1*1 wim vm, 4 ? 3 d he \v^% iiwire 
that Fern wasn’t play-acting any iinor tuif m dr.4d r4uif^t, He 
didn^t know what Mt: she had hrrii fdavino hri au*»r lir knew noihiitg 
about Blythe Summertkld, IVari i 4 the ihtent, Hof hr knew well 
.enough that she had slipped mn of ihr fuii %huh tilmoudy die 
had written for herself hrtorr she rvrr minr lu ihr hfiii%r. 


For a time he tried earnestly h$ nnd sunirfhiiH* tn in the kiki 
by casual cmvmmm he umhi jmll iluof irhiiiHiHhip hK|; 
into the realm of common %m%e, Imi hr t ould flunk 1 *l tv »f hnu* wImi- 
c?ef to say that would nm if»yml luiyl and iiiiienlMii^ Aiid'kirif 
ais intentions, for he undcf^iood miw iliii ilir gni %iii% iitii iifiiplii 
Ihere was something in her wliuh nudr muU tall 

impossible at the moment, She tai a liiilr awjy iri*iii hifti, hiitldied 
sullenly in her and alihtiwgii hr did fit it h«tk <if tin hr wai iwirr 
^ !bc£ nearness und knew cxsicily h'lw kltf tu hi, tilt! iciinii 

shirt and shorts—trim and appealing and a hulr wild, h wa* ihW 
iKste dearly he saw her now, when a cnu|i|r nf huma r^iilir r he cuuU 

^ A httle beyond the tkoho! diMillery he aiiipjird ihe and mKI, 

ea better walk it<m here and then thi; %iiitod ut ft«" woifi 

wikm swyoned* 

" I go alone,'* she said. “ You'll gc snaked." 
^Xt^doesn’t matter, rij U gtsing straight hmnr, Hi.w it the 

'*•**»'* *ar‘Wn« the nwtter with me.*' 
.. ^ ^ght. •• Maybe 1 am a fmil." Asti 

of clwifiri ^ faetide her tluniugh the rain he hatl a 

SJSwk f®****^ »'5 the while, *1! 

tntwgh ti» ho«r or two they M bwo together, a |«ii of Itim had 
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been appraising her hit by bitj, in cold blood— her throat, her breasts, 
her thighs, her blonde hair—speculating upon what the expctiencc 
would l)e like. Fm senile/' he thought, a broken-down old 
lecher/' because while he had been appraising her he hadn't thought 
at all what siie was like inside. I shoukin't be like that. Fm 
only thirty-eight. Maybe that’s all there is left. Maybe that’s the 
only thing remaining which can rouse me/’ 

The Smileys’ house was in darkness but they had no trouble in 
the docn* and entering, save that he received a glancing blow 
on the side of tlic head tVom one of Aunt Phoebe’s swinging pots 
of petunias. The door was never locked, the wiiulows never closed. 
Day or night one could walk directly into the heart of the house. 
Tn the beginning it had been entered two or tlirce times, but after 
a while the story got about that the bmileys possessed nothing which 
was worth stealing arul after that there had been no trouble. 

Ransomc knew his way in the darkness. lie left Fern standing 
in a corner of the hall and made his way along the passage with 
the aid of his ciygirctic lighter until he catnc to the door of the Smileys* 
bedroom, llicfc he knocked. He had no fear of startling the 
Smileys because they were accustomed to being wakened at any 
hour of the night when there was sudden illness or death among 
the Untouchables and low-casie people. Twice he knocked, and 
then the sleepy voice of Mr, Smiley said, Hello 1 What is 
It*s Ransoine/' he said. ** Cindd I sec you for a moment ? ** 
Then the voice came back, awake and alert, Sure. Just a minute/^ 
When the door opened Mr, Smiley catue out, ckd in a cotton 
dressing-gown, with Mrs, Smiley ftdlowdng him in a kimono, her 
hair done in a screw on the top of her httci. 

Mrs, Smiley switched on the light and Ransoiiie, grinning, said, " Fm 
sorry to disturb you, but the circumstances arc a bit extraordinary/* 
Then he explained to them about Fern running away from home 
and why she would not return but wm willing to spend the night 
in the Smileys* house. He told only enough of the story to mf*'“ 
it believable, giving them 10 understand that he had not found ' 
in his bedroom but walking along the remd in the mim The SmJ 
did not appear to be astonished. Even when they turned tod 
Fern standing shecpishJf tt the end of the haU, dressed k R“'“* 
dothiag, they gave no sign of surprise. 

Mrs. Smiky said, ** Oh, kdlo, Fern I ** w if &ey were the tet ctf 
friends, and went forward to welcome her* It wtsaT tts? £m 







He knew already that very nearly the only regrets he w 

were for the tHngs, both good and evd, wLh he had not don^" 
they were there m the fabric of his existence like holes left by TcarXss’ 
weaver spoihng the rich effect of the stuff. And one couldTevS 
go back and repair the holes. When a thing was done it was Znc 
And the awful part of it was that the elements which seeLd To 

oTdTL^ nT responsibiUty-wl d 

one day be of no weight whatever. “ Perhaps,” he thought « the 
strong people^are those who know all that, ^ho are aware a^d sS 
act ruthlessly, for he did not feel that he was strong or that he 
had been strong a little while before, with Fern sitting Opposite h^ 
provocative and eager AU those things would one dayK faS 
away, leaving him with only a dull sense of regret that he haTtenS 
away from an experience which might have been glowing and wSS 

M *• brought him sharply to the philosophy of 

Major Safka—that the body which caused so much pain owed in 
return a great debt of sensual pleasure. ^ 

” be thought drunkenly. “It’s always the moralist 

evfrvddn?” ‘^Not ''' paralyses me and makes a mess of 

everytlung Not even all the wilful cold-blooded debaucherv into 

Mm had succeeded in kilHng it. It was still there, lying aleen 

Sm TsSr ^^J^'^^.^'^ddenly when he least desired it, IroS 
Mm, desp te everytMng, into a r61e wMch long ago, in disgust hf 
had consaously, by a deliberate effort of will, fhofeh to mS 
And as he put out the hght and climbed into bed beneath the 
mosquito netting, he thought, “I’ve never once made Io4 eX£ 
t directly, bmtally, like most men. I’ve never lost coIsdoSf 

^f7 ^ bttlc outside, watching myself, aware that I ani 
futile, shameful and ridiculous/' Perhaps the day would com« 

rjonr.? r/ W, even in Ms drunkenness, would mean 
Ls iSf. of everytMng wMch 

of^Khmt/^?® 7 ^ ''“^oyed by the buzzing 

Me snbt. r/®i by the Hght, he had not even 

Me solace of feehng noble to dull the edge of Ms regret because 

in hon<^y he knew Mat it was not Mmself but EdwMa who was 
responsible for Me departure of Fern stiU in Me r61e ofmr^o intacta. 
ad not been for what had happened wiM Edwina he might have 



bec0 driven by boredom and the drttuiuls Mf hi-i ,,.^.1 , 

done what that strange girl a»knl. Vr», sfratn-r hr a .is uid 
fascinating, 'nwre was snmetUing thrtr. drrg uirhin .hi r' 
the naivetd and noasense and revolt againni l.rj I*' 

world, that was worth discuveritut. 

“Funny,” he thought again. *• that tt dtuul.l h»\r h.-™ 
cold-blooded, poisonous iuiwitu vtho Mvei I,.:; 
knowing it.” Saved her ftoiii what/ nh.H-.j ,u 
something which was certain »»oc dat, vrf, 1,.,.,.., ,,, 

to her, something which might aiiet all tele or hn. •• i, a, ff! 
he thought, “could have made it \ 4 rA^mt tiH hrr/^ * 

And then he was awatc that Sf.me.mr va-, ttu-Mne ihr vmmiat 
outside his window. In reality he neither i!,r daik tieitrc no 
heard the step of rite naked teei. in the heat an ! irolnoie,, hi 
feJt a. presence. Springing out of Iwd, he i..,.k up the ciretric nird, 
and stumbled on to the verandah. ‘Ihr heht t,|| apHnst the wall 
of rain, blunted and disopated by the talhni- uatrt. hm even so it 
was strong enough for him to diomguidt a dm. luMun figure like 

Lum *^'^***' "^*^*^**’ K'»'dri. mn, the garden 


Aloud he said, "GiKi damn it ! ” And leiutnmg m },ia hed he 
laughed, thinking, ** I might ju»i «s well have dune it. Now i'll 
have riic credit for it sooner or liter.” 

-r t!!*® T threaten John the Hapnit or is 

^ "*‘**‘* i’‘«»»(d.t»ieni! he knew, 

would make any thficrcncc wlwn so juKy a mor,cI as this could 

ThetSirl “w omsH.an fried,! 

Iw a f ^ grt»w in rcpwrtfion like the ripple* midle 

by a stone thrown nto a ouier n^,«t . ” . 
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momeflt. T Ms ti,ni€ it was not his itnaginatioii i it was untnistakablc* 
He could hear it even aboye the sound of the torrential rain. The 
river had begun to roar. 

Then he temembered Edwina again and thought, ** Yes, I suppose 
that’s what whores are for/’ 


42 


At the Smileys Fern stood waiting sheepishly while Mrs. Smiley 
and Aunt Phoebe fetched bedclothes and a cotton nightgown and 
made her comfortable. They talked about the rains and about the 
difficulty of keeping the bedclothes dry in such weather, but never 
about Ransome or the way Fern was dressed or how she came to 
be walking along the road in the rain after midnight. Aunt Phoebe 
looked at her once or twice with sharp penetrating looks which, 
oddly enough, were neither hostile not condemnatory, but only 
curious and rather appraising. Iherc was in them sometMng of 
admiration, a little astonishment, and a great deal of curiosity# It 
was as if the old lady said, ** Well, I never thought you had that 
much spunk in you/’ 

Awkwardly, paralysed by embarrassment and shyness, the girl 
watched the two older women working to make her feel at home. 
Aunt Phoebe ietched a bottle of water and placed it on the table 
beside her bed. Mrs. Smiley draped the nioscjuito netting over the 
frame, chattering all the time about the way the netting rotted almost 
before you had it sewed together properly and sending Aunt Phoebe 
for a bit of thread and a needle to darn the holes which had appeared 
since she had last used it. 

Now^and then Fern said, Oh, thank you, Mrs. Smiley 1 ” or ‘Mil 
be dUight, don’t take too much trouble,” or « I can do that. Let 
me I ^ And all the while she was beginning to understand for the 
first time what Mrs. Smiley was. 

For the first time Mrs. Smiley ceased to exist for her as a drab 
mtt of shadow which was simply a symbol of all dreary missionary 
hving perpetually like a menace in the house across the drive, the 
ev«-pres€nt proof that after all, whatever dreams she had, she was 
only the child of missionariet condemned for ever to live in a “ mis'* 
sioimry” atmosphere. She saw Smicy quite suddenly asi # 
{mrson who was alive and Imd fttJity and perhaps knew the sattw 
eassioas and weaknesses and. des]^ as herself. And dimly, wifM-nt ; 
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quite undcrstandinj? il, bccAu^r she ujifs m> utuoi- .jriil su inmKent 
of experience, she divined ihat in Nirs. Smile', thr jvi>.siuns and dis- 
appointments had lonK ago iwen suhdiird and pu! mr, , i ,, 1 !^^/ Vamel' 
too she was aware that Mrs, Sinilrv lu>l in vtmr \v.o disrntaLled 
the niessiness of living and tUrinrd iis imititi!fdnr«-s, “ |t 
be nice,” the girl thought, “to fw so r,in .md Mirr," inr you did 
not have to -&»«»> Mrs. Sniiicy to divu.vn dir .md sureness 
that was in her; it was apparent »j liic v..4V i.lir ijii.vrd mu'l smiled 
at you, in the brisk ciikicnt wav dir wht-.krd ihr 'hrrts' on to the 
bed, the ease ami skill with wiiich dir mnuird iltr }. 4< ■ m jlic mosquito 
netting, ‘ 

Something in the prcsnu'c t.l' .Mrr at lu*! this moment 

when the senses of the girl were esmrd ami a. t.ir. m,»ilr iier know 
exactly what it was that had driven hrr .nit ..| iirt own home into 
Ransome s bedtoom. It w*8s ntit that she iu«! gmir !>rrausc .she was 
bad or vicious, nor because she was thivrn bv nor because 

she was really in love with HaiHomc ..uiMde the tcaino * .I’her romantic 
imagination, but because she had had to cs.apr it.nu that muddling 
false world which her mother and her laiiirt had . trated and kept 
to existence ail about her, shutting her in and making her miserable 
She had wanted to straighten things om and tliere iud seemed onk 
one way to do it— -by running away ami leading Kaii'.t»nie to do for 
her what must be done ior every woman iietore she n able to under- 
stand the full depths and the full ruhness ol imng. 

When Mrs, Smiley and Aunt Phoclw had gone aw ay and she lay 
m the darkness, clad in one of Mrs, Smiiev’s u.itou nightgowns, 

e di^ not fall asleep. 'l*hc btatidy ami the eseHement had sent 
hM mind to working, swiftly ami dearly, a* ,1 had nevet worked 

fW « »>*. ‘ante t.. uruierstand 

««tr» gone t«i Ranwimr driven by all sort* of rcasora 

c “f*.* '‘he thought, 

‘tart »h.i i. (cl. I,k.." ltd,.,,-, 

showed? ^ ^ «»gwi«cs m.f rhe way they 

hsiA hAimrrnA k3 She mm tli«f hr m'm is il« 

SoITS ‘ **“** «**«* *»“* mrUiiiboly and mys* 

film, 'jY . j ***^ ** '***” i»i novels and in the 

wms. He had talked to her .imply, j honesty, and had 
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shown himself so much easier and so much “ nicer ” than she had 
pictured him during the scenes she had invented while walking 
through the rain to his house. She saw now that nobody had ever 
talked to. her in quite that way before, as if she were grown up and 
a real person. She could not think of anybody in the world about 
her who had ever talked like that, because all the others were always 
pretending this or that so that everything they said or did was false 
and complicated and maddening. It seemed to her now that the 
others were afraid of everything—of poverty, of gossip, of respecta- 
bility, of snobbery, of a million things, so that everything they did 
or thought became cramped and <listt)rtcd and unhealthy.' And she 
saw that she herself in the role of Blythe Summerficld had invented 
a world which wasn’t true any more than her mother’s world was 
true, or her father’s or Mrs. Iloggct-Clapttm’s or that of “ the boys.” 
She had even written a part for Ransomc in which she made him 
hard and m]j.stctious and cynical and a little violent, and that wasn’t 
true either. And now, alone in the d.ark, she felt herself blushing 
at the thin.gs she had done and said while she was with him because 
so many of them were false and ridiculous ; and she knew suddenly 
how kind he had been to her. 

She knew too that even it the thing had happened which she had 
wanted to happen she would now be suffering no remorse or sense 
of sin, because it would have been right in a way which she could 
not quite explain to herself. “ I’m" in love,” she kept think- 
“ so ibis is what it’s like.” It was so much nicer, so much 
warmer, so much more exciting than any of the silly things she had 
imagined. 

He did not exist lor her now as a shadowy mystery, because he 
came out of a world and out of a life ol which she knew nothing 
at all, but as a reality. She wasn’t alraid of him. She ksew him. 
Without knowing it until this moment she had discovered all sorts 
of things about him— the way the thick dark hair grew on his s”''- 
butnt forehead, the little rueful almost sad grin that came ov-- 
face sometimes in the very middle of a speech, the exact sor 
his voice, a nice pleasant caressing sort of voice which r’- 
hear now perfectly dearly while she was alone in the solitai 
of a strange house, and the shape of his hands which wen 
and the way they shook slightif when he raised his glass. 

For a moment Blythe Summerfidd returned and! she fot 
saying half aloud, ** His hands, his dear hands,” and the 
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koown for a long time. And she understood why Fern had run 
away to Ransome of all people in Ranchipur, and she' knew too 
that nothing had happened, because Ransome, whatever his low 

Opinion of himself, was like that. 

She knew all these things because, although very little that was 
exating had ever happened to herself, she coukl divine what it was 
hke, and because in an odd way she had been horn understanding 

human tolly and sufkrmg, ^ 

This was perhaps because Mrs. Smiley had no ego whatever: 
she had no idea of her own of what she was like ; she scarcely knew 
her own appearance because there had never been any time to study 
It. She used a mirror just long enough to arrani’-c her hair in the 
morning so that it would not fall down, and even while she was 
using a mirror she did not sec her own face hut only her hands and 
her hair a.s if her hair was something detached from her like a pie 
or a loaf of bread. She hatl never had any ego even as a child, for 
she was horn, it seemed, with a kind of innate humility which had 
been preserved rather than corrupted by being one of nine children. 
It had never occurred to her that she had been neglected, or abused, 
or insultwl by anyone. As a young girl back in Cedar Falls she had 
been perfectly content to he thrust into the background by others 
more handsome, more clever or more assertive than herself. Indeed 
she had found a kind of pica.sure and satisfaction in watching and 
listening, and she always felt happier herself when others were 
enjoying themselves. So it was inevitable that she should be the 
confidante of everyone who came near her, and that while she was 
still young she hiul ceased to be shocked or astonished by anything 
at ail, and presently that she came to have more wisdom about living 
than mo.st of those who lived passionately and violently, committing 
over and over again the same sins, the same blunders, the same 
trrors. And although she rarely attracted admirers .she never pitied 
acrself because she wa.s always so busy and so interested in the spectacle 
>t others ; indeed there were moments when she felt an honest 
iimplc pity for people more brilliant and attractive than hcrsdtfl 
^use jt seemed to her tfat all their beauty and all their gifts only 
Irew upon them unhappiness and suffering. Quiet, mouselike, in 
let own corner, she had never known Jealousy or envy, bitternese 
>r disappointment, and ao she fdt that she was luckier than the others, 
And then Mr. Smiley happened along, imwottiby, humble atfd 
cowned upon by her fiuxiily beaiase he was only a Beptlsiv Mi 
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dared in (idtr Fills m €.tmn ilir dayrlifrr <if 4 i m ' 

' family— “Mr. Smikj% with hn mni |*|,j 

' warmth, the only ^Kmm wh<i i^r.^Ar 4t,4 the ' wot k 

saw them. Bwt she nmrrird him m mi r^mifii 1 
a Baptist ami t mksbfwrf and mrni im hulu \% rh Ir-i nut 
faith or hysierk, or cwlf4iii«i, imi h^i^ir.r n i 

thing for both of them Im d-* hrt4irr n ^ 4., 1 , 

was a j^rfect eipra^ion hrr »nui luiy^r. ihc*, Inni 4! 
in other people atn! nrvrr iti iht-!i,».rhr'., vu-}, 
which might be stulrfi, «.t pfi.ir vkhuh n t.-hf hr i,-ir. *,'r Li!,r ''''**^* 
that might Iw varujiiishrd. Ml ihii n- ik i'^,i 

the secret of which Ram.tmr lud x ,l..-,n-. 

After Mr. Smiley came .luni.: dir wm i,f%n i..: i-K n.-r k 
She never pretemW to hrr^rlt ilui lioo Jm.I num, ,( . ,>,* *.( ^ nd!! , 
love for one another, aiui .hr knew ilui n.ohn ,hr,n \ud Z 
aptitude tor such raptures. 'IVv h.i.1 .n.rr.f.i hr, 4.1 .r h„ih „( ,^Z 
possessed humility iiul undent, nhS e.d. ..ti.n a,„i oe.ml,. u 
&e same my and hccauw hmh ihr.o i,..,,.,! ,hr too)..«nd« 

happtnm m serving othm. M.e knc*. .hr 

me flesh and made tw aitempi i,» mutonr djrjn. hut die lomul M, 
Smiley gently and warmly t;i»miun 4 h!r. 

yas lonely and unhappy but .}«> lud k,.,.w„ oh, a,*, ,j 
M gomg to her. Now tbi l-ern had come hri. ..r f.iherje! 
dehvet^ to her by Rt»„..me. „ Ir r.o. 1 , ^ 

She fell aslr^ It l^, hut she w». .w.krne.l » hole «|ict 
by a Imock and found ouisule ilw d<«>f ..or ..i ihe i«,v» if,.m u. 

te dmt hts ^ther and Wa brother wete t« .ih .11 w oh .. ,d u Lt 

f *£’ ***"*• ^ 

lice.” Shi^nl U, ****■**■** bn* there «wi 

camnaittns .n,t »k * would Itavr tu nrie »tf ihrit 

mfuw#nf ak; vm te L o^l “* ”**'*'* ***''‘** * 

w one quarter in « storiTaiS ** “*** 

drive to her •^ ****** “^^ mm Ik I iiiini til 
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Quickly, miraculously, the rains had changed the whole landscape 
and the whole life of Ranchipur. In a few'hours the vines in Ran- 
some’s garden sent forth long tender shoots of a lettuce-green colour 
which crept everywhere with a strength and a persistence out of all 
proportion to their fragile appearance. Into crevices in the walls 
of stone and rautl, into drainpipes and even through open windows 
they pushed their way. Round pillars and garden chairs and the 
ancient banyan trees and even the pump that served the vast deep 
well, they writhed and thrust, attaching themselves in a kind of 
vegetable ecstasy and voluptuousness to whatever they found at hand. 
In the borders and in the midst of the barren paths tender seedlings 
sprang up, nourished ojily by the downpour of warm rain. Even 
the tired and dusty marigolds and hollyhocks became young again 
with leaves and buds no lotiger cooked by the sun before they were 
well open. And^ now the old banyan and the huge mango trees 
appeared in the lull dignity and splendour of their deep green, for 
the dust was washed away and the leaves no longer turned yellow 
and wilting beneath the scahling sun. 

And in the palace garden the dusty little lake filled with water 
and on its surface the f riv'olous little pleasure boats, no longer stranded 
on a sea of cement, came to life and rocked gently in all the gaiety 
of their scarlet and gold. 'Ilie vast borders of flowers, only a week 
earlier dusty and dying, grew suddenly more extravagant and vigorous 
than flowers in any garden in damp England, Beyond the windows 
of Mr. jobnekar’s house the wide bare fields of maiae and millet 
changed from gt>!den brown to emerald green as if a vast cloak had 
been flung over the countryside from the edge of the Untouchable 
quarter as far as the ntagical mountain of Abana and the dead city 
of El-Rautara. And in the garden of the American mission Aunt 
Phoebe’s petunias and geraniums and orchids, hanging beneath the 
dripping tree,s in their old tin cans and boxes of bamboo, began to 
grow and to blossom with such exaggerated strength that the old 
lady, in a mackintosh, went out into the monsoon with a tape measure 
to mark the growth between one morning and the next, so that she 
might include the statistics in her annual dracription of the monsoon 
when she wrote to Cedar Falls, adding as she did each year, “lam 
not exaggeming. I measured the growth myself. Foot inchm in 
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twenty-four hours,” which was always two nr (hrct- in, 4,^. 
than the truth. At the ccsttagc where Wiss .,a,| Miss jm'' 
lived, opposite the palace gates, the vitscs, ynr.uM hv r.in 
across the very windows, turning the light that ;-.u„c 
pale green colour so that the two spinsters .crtiwd eat ,„h 1 sWn 
and mbroider and correct school papers u.uier uatcr I.kc u ,n !f 
virginal middle-aged mermaids. ' ^ ® 

And the snakes came out ■ -the pythons att.i the u.h,.,s. the kr.io 
and the Russell's vipers, languidly at first and then with u.idccn 1 
appetites swarming in fields an.l garde, is and along tfn edge of S 
river and at the hospital the buolens of .Mb, Um I Mid were increased 
by the cases of snake-bitc which thev treaial h\ awav th^ 

bitten by cobras and vipers if thev had gotni hratts hu, L T? 
bitten by the ugly little krait there was nothnn; h'c done 

bouses and in the vast palace rnildcw' t in »reat snot, 
on the waUs. and fires were kept burniog all tiav c» .Irv theSclS 

sst"',"' ^,'7,''7oo bL.’-ck 

providing a feast far X* furniture, 

rced-filled roofe. * bi the 

the great tank were empty save when ft *i ' 
ceased, and then the sqLre would 1^' ft f T 
cesdons oS Soim coming to the o hel? ,f ^ *y whole pro 
Ite rains had come, with ^ Zt' .. . 

the aver and filled the tank. . ™ « extras agancr which swelled 

WShm*, ™r„„ “ “'*■»“« i'. five ,l.„ 

«n«t been oS Uke “"'‘birur ihcte hid 

“ ■t'xgue sense ofakrm and to over, people Iwgan to feel 

w hippd h fi. fi.,. SS 

Bu. d JiS't ifefiv. „d ih. 
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stream held its course, torrential and unhampered, through the verv 
midst of the aty and across the green plains to the hills beyond 
Mount Abana The steps below the temple of Krishna disappeLcd 
beneath the yellow flood and the base of the temple itself wasfttered 
with the broken branches of trees, the bodies of animals and S 
manner of rubbish so that Raschid Ali Khan, noticing the wrecka4 
on his way home from work, ordered a sweeper to be posted there day 

‘^^bris. It was <Sd 

that the Hindus themselves did not mind, but to Raschid’s Muslim 
sod It seemed indecent that the steps of a temple should be littered 
with garbage and rubbish and dead animals. “ 

One by one whole families of importance left for the hill stations 
wh™ thttc „o raildc,. nor an, snakes and imects-lbo GnnrSil 

With Mrs. Burgess, her aunt and her sister, the Dewan with his 
whole patriarchal household, including his sister and his two nephews 

JrbdT e^^dsons and their wives and seven great- 

^and-children. At the palace Maria Lishinskaia and the Mahamni 
planned what jewels and what saris Her Highness would need in 
arlsbad and in London and Paris, and the Maharajah himself at 

Slrir for departure by the VUioria from Bombay on 

Saturday. But he had no interest in the voyage for he felt no desire 
to leave He was tired and ill and he wanted to die in Ranchipur 

^r^fdcd'wr Maharani and the Major who 

Str i T-’ persistent and laughed when he told 

the^e!t horoscc|.e It was written that he would not last out 

tne ytar, Ihcy laughed— but he 

rrrftU Ransomc stayed behind, willingly, filled 

spectacle of the monsoon always 

strucTall and It needed a long time for him to rccon- 

^ happened the night before. He knew that he 

°\wu Edwina nor Fern nor even John the 

k ,, ^ brought his tea he showed no sign of knowing 

“ visual and Ransome 
™ questions, tanking it better to make nothing cf the 

ordfnrrH?l^°P* 

Simon^ believe that ah European women behaved like Fcm 

When he had finished tea and shaved and dressed he tiedded 
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what ha meant to do for the daj-. fie would driv, ft, „ . 
tnto the country to the dead city of R! K 4 Ut.ir.i. 'n, «t w . f , “* 

the only way to at^oid society, fur in spite of !m soli.arv’ hdl o ’ 
was no such thmg as privacy In Ranchipur. I'r. .»!e ' i 
coming and going. In the streew it was inm,«Ml.!e to avu t c 
and acquaintances, D,x»r ami wintlows were ahvavs unef ' 
was no way during the mmunni of lufMiu* onr-.rifhi \\ \ , 

, ud f.a«i ,0 cr,). ,™ i,i. "rr,., .'If “ 

m the morning, for when morning «me hr wan ur u\n m^ 
At eight 0 dock his wife was wakened, wiii, diiiwultv ! v Ho 
who told her that n(»w there was no n.iMake and . ‘ 

was so ill that he could no lunger pretend dui the , !, r ' 

Wearily, her brain still dolled hy all ihr incdie lies dir i f "i"' 

Eight before in order tn sleep, she Hstelwd 11 , fe , , 

lid r iSiisi'iiir"'’*' 

i 

and found that it was seven degrees ah. o e nuimal, ^ ’ 

&vi.” ' "*"■• ■■ 'I.™ lito 

B« p*;' 

it rou?b^ irofti:;: * ^ 

Bai“ rS tt-Z ** »'««' 

put on a jfrwgwir sh^frit aXde *”‘i »« her hair in order and 
as if it were enclsedt eon « ^ 

it was leaden a “ »he raised her hand 

%ht of Heston ia the 

h« to laugh. He lav erotiHi^rr^* ^ ^ tctoriari liedrmim tempted 
tocated with bits of 'i^therSLri ".T "™- 

had never seen him proper^ *^***'*^' i ** ** 

now, lying tlLe^K 8'“**' ***** *»*’«»' he was 

tte t^rl* itte tiiiliff, ii» 
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energy which had always animated all his great bulk and turned 
mere weight into strength was gone, and he appeared dull inert and 
heavy, the hard line vanished from his jaw, the muscles of his big 
fkce all flaccid. He had suddenly become simply a repulsive mass 

of flesh. 

And then she remembered a little vaguely what had happened the 
mght before m the palace and the quarrel that had taken place in 
her bedroom, and she was filled suddenly with shame and a loathing 
for herself, not because of Ransome or even because she was prc^ 
miscuous— she felt no shame for any of the adventures she had had 
outside marriage— but because she had lived for nearly ten vears 
with this gross mass of flesh which lay in the bed of teakwood and 
mother-of-pearl, that she had yielded herself again and again to him 
with indifference. All the other men-all of them-had at least 
been beautiful in one way or another, and she thought at once of 
Ransome and how different his body was, how slim and hard in spite 
of all his^dnnking and dissipation. Looking down at Heston she 
thought. Whether he lives or dies I’ll never sleep with him a&ain ’’ 
But she wished shamelessly that he would die, for she knew that as 
long as she lived she would always see him thus, betrayed by Ws 
lUness, heavy, gross, purple-faced, with his mouth hanging open a 
little ; and each time that she saw him she would remember that she 
had^ prostituted her fine slim body to him again and again. Onlv 
with mm, her husband, had she ever been a prostitute. With all 
the others there had been pleasure and even sometimes love. Heston 
alone had ever paid her, 

leaning over the bed, she knew that Bates was watching her 
ctonkly curious to see how she would behave, and she knew that 
shemust put on some sort of show which, although it would probably 
not deceive dates, would make him beheve in her good intentions. 

bbe was aware that in his servant’s way he already knew too much 

about her. 

She said, as if she were a devoted wife, “ Albert 1 Albert I It’s 
Edwina. ’ The dull pale blue eyes opened a little way but they only 
looked into space, far beyond her, without focusing. He made a 
taint grunting sound and the eyes closed again. A second time she 
toed W 1 & no more result, and then she said, “ I’ll write a note. 
Bates. We d better send it off at once. I’ll bring it to you. You’d 
better stay here to watch.” 

n her own room she took out her writing-case and a bottle of 
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smelling-salts and began to u*ritei hut «!if yut nri llirihfr than Yoiit 
Highness’’' when she nndcrstOfMl that ii wan tmt lo the Maharam 
but to Ramome that she must sriul the nt Kfc% tnr ^hr knew smldctJv 
that she was afraid of the old ladv -why if ums .%hr amid nut say-i 
but there was something about her, in lici presence, her 

manner, her dignity^ ind her %htv\\dms\ which nuuk licr feel 
uneasy and a little tshametl She %a\v hrr 45 slic had seea 

her the night before, staiidiiig brnr 4 i!i the hk/u\\\ ilwiiileiicr filled 
with bees, a look of nuxk^ty in her Mh* knew what wc 

were up to/’ thought liilwiria* Am! Irli ion ilw 

old lady as if she said* without saying if, Vou wrrr liorii to fXKsitioa 

and to responsibility. You have a plice in hie to Imld up, even 
a little cornet of tine eivi!i?afitm whii'h ymn Muv\tim helped to 
create; and you kt it down every limr, \'ou In iiowm yotirself 
and the others about you. You had a joh afni \oii funked it” 
She understood now, suddenly, how ihr Mihaiani frit about her 
an Englishwxmmn, of the race of nifii|urrMfK and inrirluimi. No* 
she could not write to the Maluiani and hrr tit *mn\l the attractive 
Major Something-orxHhrr. Her llinhtiri!i would see through it 
Smiling, she would read the noie and think of I.ailv iIrMon as if she 
were the dirt beneath her feci. To Umnutm %hr umld write asking 
him anything she liked. He would »rr fluinigli Irr ino, but with 
him it did not matter became he, like hrf^rll, lyd let everyone down 
and so he would understand, And he iiyi fiuf an Imitan, 

She had no comdoui prejudice ibinii Ifidyii?* hemm she was at 
once intelligent and abandoned, but ill of ihrin irriiird ijiiiie strange 
and incomprehensible to i^r. l‘h«i slir ituuighf of it it all it 
seemed to her that this feeling iiimt be the vr*%fiipal fetmains of that 
legend of British superiority whidi ffciioii always trying to 
pound into her* It was til that wm kii, like tlir joiiiii and bona 
k the fins of a whale, **Pcfhap*/’ ihe ilioiiglii, clay ill 

English will l>e like me, with only iim imirad of grow and legs, iingers 
am wrists’’; and staking lo juiiiti henejf, ilir tiuiughi, ** Maybe 
toough Major Soa^ditag'-or*othet I could licgri’* to di%rto^cf hidii, 
M^be he would be able to kill ihn lin vciitgr tif turjudiced’ 

To Ransome she wiofe l 

Dux Tom, 

Albert h r«% H inoroing md fttedi a giMx! I don’t 

ow whats the imtter whb Win^ There mii» iti aiirtciiw icilat 
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It the Palace last night, a Major Something-or-othcr ’who, I heat 
'’all this had to be very casual), is an excellent physician. Could you 
send him a note and ask him to come round? 

It’s all a bloody bore when we were planning to get off to-day 
to Bombay. I forgot you didn’t know that. I wasn’t lying to you 
last night. We only decided it after we came home. It may make 
us miss the Victoria and then God knows when we’li be able to 
get away. 

If you have a moment to spare, drop in and see me. I need cheer- 
ing up. You’ll probably find me in bed. In weather like this there 
doesn’t seem to be anything else to do and I’ve seen the waterworks, 
the jail, the asylum, etc. " Better still, come and have lunch with 
me. The cook isn’t bad. Anyway I’ll see you to-morro-w night, 
at Mr. Bannerjee’s dinner. 1 mean to go if Albeit isn’t too ill. It’s 
better than sitting here reading books about India. And anyway 
now I can come to you on Thursday. 

Edwina. 

When she had finished the letter she put it without re-reading it 
into an envelope and sealed it with special care, not only against the 
prying eyes of Bates but, remembering sinister stories she had heard 
in Simla, against the curious eyes of any Indian into whose possession 
it might come. 

45 

A boy from the palace came with the note at the very moment 
Ransomc was stepping into the car to go to El-Kautara, and when 
he had read it through he tipped the boy and sent him away, telling 
him to say that he would come over at once. But he had no intention 
of changing his plan ; he would not pay a call on Edwina and he 
would certainly not lunch with her. Last night he had ’welcomed 
her presence and slipped willingly back into the feeling of his youth, 
but now this was the last thing he desired. All the brandy he had 
dmnk the night before made him fed physically ill and there still 
lingered with him a confused feeling, made up of equal of 

remorse and satisfaction, over the way he had behaved with F«n ; 
and this, he felt, must be resolved into terms of common sense before 
he would have any peace. And something in the advemture with 
Fern made Edwina seem much less desirable to him, as if she were 
m old story, told too many times. 
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As Edwina suspected he saw thnni>»h the letter at mire, through 
the elaborately casual reference to Major Sal'ka and the hint about 
knowing India instead of reading about it ; attd the note made him 
suddenly angry, not at her shamelessness, whiih Irtt him as indilfercnt 
as if she had been a machine instead of a \u*tn.tn, hut breause he did 
not want her muddling up the life td' the Major. Hr trusted his 
friend but he could not forget that all too nttrn an lit.iian lost his 
head completely when a luiruj'ean u‘o!i!.(ii •.hov.cd hint attention, 
especially a pretty woman like IhUvina stho ttouM Hear out when 
she had had enough. And he thougitt i«.n ot poor Miss MacDaid; 
if the Major took up lidwina's tltalienge it uonld not only upset 
his work but make poor Miss MaiDaid ii-utdr. 

And then he remembered the monkeys m the g.mk’n ami grinned 
and thought, “ No 1 Hands oil'! 1 mnstn’t take to pining Jehimh 
with a catapult.*' 

In any case there was nothing that he ronUi do. to all Hanchiput, 
in all India, there was no iloctor as rievet as the M.tjor and it would, 
he knew, be quite impossible tt> keep him irom so iwpiirt.int a fellow 
as Heston. You couldn't leave the health td a great industrial 
king like Heston to a poor little fellow like the .Major’s assistant, 
Doctor Pindar. While he tore up the letter he thounjif, *‘ She should 
never have come out to India. She doesn't tit intt* the picture. She's 
nothing but a dtsturhance. It's hound to end in sotne strrt of a 
mess. It’s like bringing the wrong dicmicah into ctmtact.” 

Neither the Major not Miss MacDaiil was at the hospital. They 
had gone to the old barracks near the jail to see about putting it 
into order to receive the cholera ami typhus eases, 'nterc he found 
die two of them on the second flimr walking along the echoing 
hall, gitdng instructions to a whole prmession of servants who 
followed them about doming and disitifcriing and iisistalling beds. 
He saw at once that they were bmh in high spirits and he divined 
the reason. “They were both cxdtcd at the pftwprct of a task which 
would keep them working day and night; nothing like this had 
haf^)cned for years. And Mia MacDaid knew that as long as the 
epidemic continued the Major would belong to her alone, sleeping 
at the hospital, forgetting even Natam Devi. The Major Itad a big 
cigar in his mouth and was laughing and talking Irntdly. The sight 
of them aroused a sudden |ang of envy in Hansome. 

When he told them his mission the Major said, ** I'll come right 
along. Miss MacDaid can rinish up here. We can’t let a big bug 
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Uke Heston get ill and die in Ranchipur. His Highness and the 
Viceroy would never forgive us, not to mention all the shareholders ” 

“I didn’t know the epidemic was so bad,” said Ransome 

“ It isn’t bad really,” said Miss MacDaid, “ but there were eleven 
new cases this morning and the only way to stop it is to step right 
up and take it by the throat.” She turned to the Major : “ I suppose 
he’ll want a nurse.” ^ ^ 

"He’ll probably want two or three.” 

Miss MacDaid frowned. " Under the circumstances he’ll have to 
get on with one. I suppose you’d better send Miss de Souza. She 
speaks the best English.” 

"I’ll tell her to pack up and go over.” 

“ Anyway,” said Miss MacDaid, “ it’s a nuisance. We’ve enough 
work without that. He might have gone to Bombay to be ill.” 

At the old summer palace the Major announced himself to Bates 
and Ransome waited in the hall, seating himself on a horsehair sofa 
opposite a dreadful mildewed portrait of the Maharajah done by a 
student of the Bombay Art School. He had no desire to see Edwina 
for he knew perfectly well that she had no need for comfort or conso-’ 
lation, save perhaps for the fact that she would undoubtedly miss 
her boat back to Europe. Twenty minutes passed and then a half- 
hour, and he thought, “ Well, she must have met her young doctor I ” 
And then the portrait opposite him began to get on his nerves It 
was an absurd production in which the Indian instinct for style 
had been mingled in an extraordinary way with what the artist believed 
to be modern painting in the West. Beneath the mildew the picture 
had not one virtue save that of quaintness, for the marriage of the 
two styles had succeeded only in creating an effect that was grotesque 
and childish. The picture, he thought, was like Mr. Bannerjee, not 
quite certain what it believed or whither it was bound. 

He was still studying it when the door opened and Edwina 
out, looking cool and lovely in a pdgmir of lettuce green. She said. 

Why didn t you come in ? I only just found out that you were 
here.” 

"I thought it was none of my business. Is he very ill?” 

‘*Yes, Major Safka doesn’t know what it is.” 

(So she had found out Ms name ? Progress I He wasn’t Major 
Something-or-other any longer. The bitch t) 

After a moment he said, Well, that is a mess. I suppose now 
you won’t he able to leave.” 



*^Not for two or three mmm at the hrsr/" 

He grinned. “ Well, you'll liiui out tn c-inicM \v!ut a 
an be.” 

“ Are you going to have lunch wish me ? ** 

“No.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“I don't feel in the tntuHl.” (Whv ua-.i5't the Major enough to 
occupy her for the mtunciit ?) ' ^ ° 

“It would be a help. I need thrnim' yn.” 

“No. I can't.” 

“Is there any special rea><im ? 1 promi-.r u< behave myself,” 

(VSf hy In Ood s narne cmildnt she leave him iii pc .ire? Whv 
did she keep stirring hint up, pioddme the past inn, hic' 

Why in hell had she ever come tn liaiit hipur r) 

“No, there’s no siwcial rea.snn eseept iliai Vtn a IdotKiy neurotic 
and I’ve got to be alone. I've got the juirrs.** 

“I an give you a drink." 

He looked at her with sudden fury. ** Dtd vnu undmtand what 
I stid r ill* I 111 i diiuiicd hhtriiiy tisrlw hi# 4 tnd »0l 

to be alone. 1 don’t sec why you ever tame hrie.” * 

“ I’m sure I don’t know, I never wanted to. { won’t both« 
you any mom. When you’re in a better humour am! think you 
an stand me, let me ktutw. I’m g»«ng to l*e auiully ht>rcd.” 

He almost said, “Oh, you're mw going to [te so bored with that 
to speamen of manhtxid. Major Salk*, coming i,i and «»ut every 
day. I know what you’re up to." But he held his it.nguc, lighted 

to^TOw '* ^ *^”‘*'*" ^ be ■til '#t 

“ Have you any books I can Imrnrw ? " 

;;^ud around and take anything you hke " 

Wm to t'tmsitkr tlie cxtraonlitiafy 
S 7 f ™ convetsation, how it consisted mostly of one 

It was*wbL*o?*^*u’ j ***'^ '*'•* *** importanct- 

damned m»ii ^ ”*** *' «ndr.t»ta«d each tithcr t« 

A “"‘btat^d etch other became wc’ie l»oth iwine," 

like a ntT tinr ^ dhtappowed the Major omw out. ad 

Possible'^wb#^°*T*i.**l“^ *« diacovcr, 

L stn ^ ^ pttsgrcsa. But the ^ 

°° sign. Ransome sakt ** Wdl ? *• 
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“I don’t know what it is. It’s too earlv to tell n ■ u 
any one of thtree or four thincs.” ^ be 

' Serious ? 

“ Well, bad— niaiana or typhoid or typhus or even plague” 
How could he have yrcjt any of those thiiu’s ?” ' 

Ihe Major grmned “ Even great English Lords have been known 
to have been I>itt:cn hv ficas.” He took „ r i ■ ^ " ‘“own 

“Do you k„,™ Iik.u. M “p •• ”•* 

N(\ nothin;,^.” 

..y l»™”' S-’-B » it 

The rain had stoj-ijn-d lor a moment and as he drove acrtjss the 
square by the cinema the whole place came suddenlv t,^ nr -u 
people rushing out of shops and houses to take advantage '^of^the 
rcspite-servant.s on errands, wometi hound for the bazaar Srehants 
bartering, washcr-wtJinen hurryinv to the fiTtnt tank * Ttr i 
square he turned past the music schoS into thTi ' T, 

Road. And Ihon, as if Clod had’pn’M^S 

!»*. tho „i„ ho„a„ apain in a V.d. »d .E.dl S 

pc right he spied the ligurc of Miss Dirks trudging along in a macJdn 
««h and a man’s fel. ha,. He , hough., " I’iU.op a^d aS r.^ 

Old thing if she wants a lift. If she refuses then im u ^ 

ask her again.” ® ^ 

thinking of something very far away as she 

on lg„ along ,p„„gh ,he „i„. for when he drew np Uslde hS 

recognition" as irsh^h^l ** bim in a startled way, almost without 
ogmtion, as ft she had come back from a great distance. 

Can I give you a lift?” he asked. 

She did not smile. aShe said, » Good morning. No, thank vou 
I like walking. 1 get so little exercise." no, manic you. 

(All ri.ghr then, walk 1 I’ll be damned if I ever ask you acain 1) 

ttfSler hus mITT ‘f '"'i* a always 

to in Ksmt^r Clutdi to start on Ms 

to MlEtniart wiien she s&oie'tain, ■ 




Its funny, she said, "1 was just thinking of you." Then 
1 coughed and said. » Could I come and see vou this afte;goon ? " 
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His first impulse was to nuke an excuse. Inu pity for her a 
curiosity checked him. Something; ahniti her tntulc him 
denly very English. He was aware ..f the efoseness of his UmA 
to^ that of the grim spinster and he felt smidenlv titrir loneliness in 
this rain-drenched town where nothing w.tH wh.tf » seemed to h 
He saw that both of them were itt a w.tv extlc-s J„',m cvervrt,!„‘ 
that touched them closely. «<-fythmg 

He said, Of course. But 1 couh! sasT vou thf trouhic I mnM 
come to 

But she objected quickly : “ X.i, h h.,d better I,r at your housn 
At home we wouldn’t Ik- alotie. . . Again .,he e.ntehed “ Y™ 
sec, it’s rather personal." " ' 

" All right ... as y..u like. What tinie .> \X'dI you come for 
tet r 

then ^ school before 

“I’ll expect you about five.” 

The flush went suddenly out of her tat r. Iras on* it the colour of 
dmh. She said. " It’s very kin.i of you. t «| dav." and awkwardlv 
abruptly, she turned and went tm her way. 

The road_ towards Mount Abana was thit'k with mud. and beneath 
he new bridges built by the Swiss engineer the yellow wafer slid 
past wifo only an inch or two „f elcaratue. He thought. "niCT 

th^T 

they would only act ts danis to the 

dro?e along itie fngil ihi: grrar iiniiiiifain appeared 
^ form ibw the Ihif fdaiii like a gigantic pyramid 

temovJ **“’*”'•* crowned with 

crowded with wtirdtipping fain* from every 

Lou 7 ”* «'* **”‘^*^** pageant of 

livino- ’a t®P of the mountain in this season the priests were 

it surere nnrT c*«tence-~i g«Kl life, thought Eansome, if 

It were not for all foe otl«r priests. 

danL^f .HnS *’*^’*'*5' *****'"“' thick mud and the 

huM ruined ^ two htnirs he arrived at the 

and the elabrStT*^ El-Ktutim. It was matle of red sandstooe 

moufltaiiL thrd!^ I ** ‘he base of the 

md tud iilent dtyi^ iti thick waili iiirroittM hj 
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a wide ruined moat which had fiiJcd with water th., f ' ” 

he had an illusion of what the city must have’h^. ^ 

when its squares and mosques were filled wirK , u 
courtesans and dancing, rids Imrses and 7a^ ^T 

passed quiclly. J, 4 a d„r,Xli 1 ."“■ "" ‘"““o” 

W begun .„ cluin, again aTfta “1 “* “">■ 

fust wide enough for a motor to cleared 

slowlf, avoiding the deep pook of wnf * Kansomc drove 

I. oL counpi a,„r:',..etf s:; ,t' zt ‘’r r 

iomaa wild lig tran and banyan, fad ,p„„ „ n "',-* 

mg aside the tiles that had been hnmlht t thrust- 

from Delhi and Aijra and Lahore ^ ^rom the north. 

As history went'in Jrulia k was not an ancient dto • ,V , , 
hav-e been more than a hundred and t;rt,r 
subject looked [>ack for the last time i/h!* f 
already it was lost, its history swallowed up Z T"*’ 

It had been abandoneti and allowed To d,^/' 

thought Kansome. Jt swallowed un evervthl T 

and faith, cities and conuuerors fmf Imman ambition 

vivud .nd hi, »ccu.,;rwhr;, Sn“if r;> 

only yMurday. Asoku j„d ,1,, g,,,, Afcxindct 

dready legendary, hali'-txxan, haltiod JiL Ran« 1 

ie empty courtyards the trees were huntr Jm fl j^nshna. In 

for nightfall to sweep in clouds across ZZ 

Again and again, where the fragment of ^ ! f ^ Kanchipur. 

caught a swift and sinister Tlim ilTJV h remained, he 

greasy black hair peering at h/m from Ti!- ® 

presently he came to have the fedinp ruined arch, and 

empty streets he was being watched Thev wLI’T n v. ** 
aboriginal people from the hills beyond AbaZ 

child«„ L .huirgl^l.”'^ “‘i ■«■=?!«. for rhuJ 

z %z rr icSTii" “K, d‘“i *“ 

peace, the sickness gone from hL In r ® sense ^ 

ness and a kind of sinister nleasurn ^ r *bcre was bitter- 

"S«l Here wa. oiTfri^^r^o^ T“t 

“ J which followed hniuT^” t' 

all the world—the d.Vr«i»nw. go* It seemed tr 

he dictators, the politicians, the bankets, the 
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men ” of the world — “ S« ! 'Hhi is uiur you miisf ci unf tn throu >h 
greed and folly and evil I See ! < )iic d.iy wh.ir v-ni have Iniilt wiU 
fall and its ruins will be the haunt ot hat-, aiu! p.inthrrs ami savaee ’’ 


.,6 

Wlren she was dressed and everyunr had ynnv awav. even Bates 
Edwina went info Hcstim’s rmiiti asu! sat inr a Iniy; watching 
and thinking, hhc did tux sit Iw-uir the lir.i («ut m a ehair across 
the room, fnim which he aj'ipeared i.» her (th|ri tivrly. tree from any 
bond of any kind. He tiid tint stir whm site came in and nave no 
sign of knowing that she was there. He sinifiiv iav hloat'ai and 
heavy, his face swollen and rtiore |.uiplr than it h.td l.rcii three hours 
earlier. Major Safka had told her that she sh, ,nld n. .t enter the room 
until Heston’s illness had hern pntpeilv diay nosed. If it were 
plague, he said, it woultl lx; darn-crous tor her. iUit she had no 
feeling about the danger because tlcep witlrnt her there was a con- 
sciousness, like the Iwlicl which sourc s^dthers have itt hattic, that 
nothing would touch her. And she was hv nature a gambler. If 
she was to have the plague, she woukl have it anyway. 

She W been driven to return m the r.rotn hy a kind of horrid 
fesdnation which Hesttm, ill and utu unscjmis, seemed to have for 
her. And because it gave her a perverse pirasmr to look at him, 
helpless, downed, beaten for the lirat tinie. And while she sat there 
Ac thought: “There you are-- not the great swaggering Lord 
Heston, boasting and bullying and buying svhat you want, but just 
» vulgar Albert Simpson, the son ol a small hmlding contractor 
m Jjverpool, who got beyond himsdf. Vmi’ve never done a good 
deed for anyone unless it brought you profit ami glorv. And you’ve 
mned men and women who trusted you foit the sake (»f power and 
mon^. Oh, you’ve given money to charitie* in large luntps well 
advertised in your newspapers, but it never cost you anything. You 
never missed it and it made people who didn’t know you say you 
wre generous, and it served to whitewash your character and covet 

critkiiw of your enemiei. 
nr «>Biitty if it wouki bring in another ihifflag 

•«** » 
rr,rn k « GsiMpoa bojfs who otme from your own coanttv, 
men better than yourself wiio w«m otf to thek death while you 
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stayed at home and made money out of the tragic needs of your 
own people and wrote wild leaders in your own papers to keep the 
war going. And now, only a fortnight ago in Delhi, you Irote 
a l^der to be printed in all the Heston papers that was certain to 
make ill feeling and bitterness and lead to more wars. It cost vou 
a nice lot to cable it all the way from Delhi but that didn’t matter 
because If there was a war you’d get back the money a billion times 
over. You didn’t know that I read it first, but I did. There are so 
mny things you don’t know about me and that I know of vou 
Bates and I together could write a biography of you that would 
put you m jail or in an asylum for madmen. Oh, you’re very shrewd 
. . using your newspapers, your mines, your factories, your steam- 

ships, round and round in an endless chain, turning out profit for 
yourself at the expense of workmen, of shareholders, of Lmanity 
1 seE You ve never had a friend that you didn’t buy. You even 
bought your own wife, and a bad bargain she was--probably the 
worst bargain you ever made. What was it that happened long ago 
perhaps when you were a small child, that made you want all those 
^np for which you sacrificed everything decent ? Were you 
thinbng about all this long ago when you were selling cheap knives 
Md watches in Malaya? Who hurt you? Who put into your 
head the idea that all this power and all this money were the only 
^gs worth hamng in life ? What made you think that you could 
buy ^ngs in life— things like love and fidelity and respect and 

Ltwo- K “ feel like to be so ruthless, so bitter, so alone, 
hating everybody who does not lick your boots? Yonll never 
tell anyone because you don’t know yourself how it feels. You’ve 

a man born 

with a horrible physical deformity who can never know what it is 
hke to be fine and straight and young and beautiful. Your brain, 
your soul must have some horrible deformity which is all the worse 
teause It cannot be seen. You must have been a horrible child— 
gtasping ^d calculating how to make money even out of your 
II. ^ destroyed you too. Because you’re a finished 

Mbert Simpson. The world is finished with you and you arc 
4^ of yourself and tired and worn down by the thing you built up 
wit so much trickery and ambition. You’re going to die in the 
a w c you hate, of a loathsome disease ; and no one will ever 
care, not one person in the world, not even your wife or your servant 
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or the secretary you sent ahead to Bomhay. That w<inderful privat 
railway carriage which you thought made you seem grcivtcr than othe 
men will go back without you. Wavhe your ashes will go home oi 
that swift beautiful boat and maybe they won’t. Hut you’re fitiishcd 
God-damn you! You’ll never get out of that horrildc bed alive 
to sleep with me again like an aiiiniai. Vou’il never again shou 
at servants as if they were dog,.s. ’I'ou’il never again make me ashamet 
in public that I ever knew you. Vt»u diii something, horril>!c to me 
to my very soul. Oh, 1 let you tio it because I was tired and didn’i 
care, but you could have helped me a little. You migju have seer 
what I needed — oh, so litilc—to itave s.ived me, but ytni didn’t sec, 
You never had time. All ymi did was slsove money at me. Well 
you’re finished. You’re going to die and rot ami in a few yats 
nobody will remember who you were, ^’ou haven’t even an heii 
to leave behind you. I’m glad that vile iilood of youns won’t go 
on living because I bore you a chihl. I’m gl.ui I saw to that. You’re 
finished and nobody cares. Go tui, siohher anti .simre, like the gross 
animal you are. 'There were times when you thought you could 
break my pride and make me as co,iisc as yourself, hut you never 
did. In the end I’ve won. liven last mcjit I won when I sent 
you skulking out of my room. You hatiu’t any kindness or any 
morals or any ethics, so nobody could ttnu-h you but me. I knew 
you well enough to know where it woulti hurt, and you made me 
use my knowledge. You forced me tt» tit> it. I’m not sorry, I 
wish it had been more cruel. Oh, if you otsly ktjcw ht>w many times 
I’ve betrayed you, and never once with a matt who wasn’t IxtterthaD 
yourself— kinder, warmer, mttre decent, nwrr heautii'ul. Yes, and 
every one of them was a better lover than yttu. People grow to 
look like what they are, Albert. YtJU were a itog and ytiu've grown 
to look like a hog, lying there, smtring and shthbering in your own 
spittle. Well, you’re going to die, 'nm k the end of you ; and 
the whole world — even little brats in the streets (»f India and 

Qiim— will be happier and have a better life Irccause you ate 
dead,” 

Amd pmscntly she fdt a wild desire tf> ensss the rottm and spit 
on hi^ but she did not do it b«tusc it tKcurred to her almost 
t * spectacle would only Iw extremely funny. 

What s happened to me ? ” she tihoughi, " Perhaps I’m going 
to be m too. I shouldn’t be here in thJs room. But even if I aught 
something, what diiference would it mb? I shouldn’t are. Why 
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should I suddenly care so pmfoundly about Albert’s nastiness ? Whv 

'.should I be hysterical ? ^ 

Leaving him, she went back to her own room and threw herself 
down on the bed, and in a moment she found that she was crying 
without making a sound. The tears streamed down her face and 
made a nasty little puddle on the pillow of pink crlpe dt Chm. She 
could not think why she was weeping ; certainly it was neither for 
Heston nor from I'ear of death. She had never been afraid of that, 
not half so afraid as she had been of growing old and losing the 
white smoothness o( her skin ami the shine of her blonde hair. She 
could not remember having wept since she was a schoolgirl and now 
this was the same sort ot weeping, from nerves, over nothing at all 
a relaxing, satisfactory pcrfortnancc, touched by the same voluptuous- 
uess and melancholy. ^ 

“But I’ve never had nerves,” she thought. “It must be this 
damned country and this damned climate— the bloody rain and heat 
and boredom.” 

After a time she lelt bctier and, sitting up, she took her mirror 
and looked at herself, a little shocked that her hair was in such dis- 
array and her eyes so red and swollen. Looking at her reflection 
she thought. Is that really me ? It can’t be,” for what she saw 
was a woman who was no longer elegant and smooth and beautiful, 
but a rather plain dishevclleii creature on the verge of middle age. 
Aud then in fright she put down the niirron 
^ What i£ 1 should never escape ? What if I should have to stay 
in this awful country for ever ? If my looks go what will I have 
to offer a man ? ” 

, thought, “ I must be quick. I must snatch everything 

while I can. ’ And she wondered whether she looked to Major 
batka as she had looked just now in the mirror. She had wanted 
CO look her best because he was more attractive than she had rcmcm- 

would pack up and leave now. To hell 
wth A bert I To hdl even with the Major I She leaned across the 
ittk table to push the bell for the maid, to tell her to begin packing 
It once, but m the middle of the gesture she stopped herself. You 
louldn’t do that, even to Albert. 
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Mip Dirks was late for tea. nut Ikc-iusc she had failed to leav. 
the high school in plenty of time hut because she iud snapped i JJ,. 
deal on the way—in shops, at the library, and even at tlic mmeum 
where she pretended to lx looking for some new IVrsi m d* h 
which the younger girls might use iti their cmhroi.lerv and wat? 
colour work. When she had first come t.. Ranchip.tr, people 2, 
Indians, who ate rarely astonished hv anvfhiiin--had turned anH 
looked after her in the street, not only l.rumse r>f her stranw sexbs 
appearance but because there was somciliing about her which 
her apart from other people, somethnu; dncct and determined- 
duty was a master little known and s<-a,vc!y rrcon.niml amonJ 
Indians. But now_ they no longer not.ced her because she had 
become a kind of itxture, like the si.uuc of Oucen Victoria on the 
middle buttress of the Ztxdogjcal (Jardens* bridge. 

It was not an ca.sy thing for her to do,, this going to have te 
with Ransome, Halt a doacn times .she very neatly lost her coutag 
and would have turned hack save that her sense of obligation amountei 
to an obsession. She had cngagcii herself lor tea ami Mr. Ransom 
was waiting for her to arrive and in ortlcr not to tail him she woult 
have passed through fire and water, battle ami plague. 

For the fir^ time in menty-tive years she was e,il!ing t,n a Europeai 

meiS « u '^“c were 

moments as she walked^ through the rain when she felt a strange 

ammal deare to crawl mto a thicket of bamboo and quietly dk 

hcTtoliriln If which tormentS 

R?one f “ ® could not 

^‘»*«ry which one would 

what haDMned t? '^A wciriiin, so aiickoi thM $ht forgot 

W oSS wh!n f «'«cmbered only those things whkh: 
Miss Sarah DirU !i-*»i'*^*** y***^”}?* She wasn’t any longer 

Mahaiani’s Hivh <!\ *fc®***^ff hcad>inistrcss of the! 

R dhool far eatiaortliiwty ' 
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discouraging circumstances, but plain awfcwal^ 
Sally Dirks, daughter of the Nolham draper poino- 
help at the annual bazaar for the benefit of thf orphanage* 

At the prospect of having tea with Ransome the same vapue awe 
and confusion filled the heart of this tired 'ornm^.o cf , 
had filled the same heart at the age of seventeen. It all returned to 
her with remarkable clearness, the whole picture of the casde 
great lawn with the little booths all about it and the showers whkh 
dways “jerrupmd the gaieties, and in the midst of the scene RaLImet 
mother. Lady Nolham, all in lace with a bio* oicturf^ 
about fussily and aimlessly, always in spite of e^rything a’stTang? 

It was absurd, she told herself, that she should be upset at the 
prospect o calling upon a man who was young enough to be her 

son. Sho mod to hossdf o„, of fto feollg. bofin , X 5 

ovesy atpmeot sho sail fe|. heodf ,o be wha. she fid been a? «'ei 
teen, pale, unattractive and shy, the daughter of the village dtaljet 
permitted inside the grounds of the Castle on the occasion of the 
annual bazaar and horticultural show. For three hundred yea^ the 

vil/age c:n! 

^ At five-thirty she arrived at last, her heart beating wildly to find 
^nsome waiting for her on the verandah, drinking brandy. “ He 

r5l » “ But his drinldng is beginning 

to tell. She thought he looked tired and middle-aged^ The drink- 

mg probably came from his mother. In the lasf letter she ever 
NolBam her sister had written that Lady Nolham fso she 

had heard) was unhappy and drank secretly. 

For a moment it seemed to her that she had not the strength to 

verandah, not only because she felt Ld 

of new memoSrr the weight of a whole flood 

ot new memories, winch had come rushing back to her at sight 

cha?r^XVlS7>,^?? ? *e deep 

^h SceriS f , « JJJf ckintosh. He did it gracefully and 

she thoX^^ S Steat gentlemen.” 

thought. He did it just as his father would have done. She 
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could remember old Lord Nolham well, cotninjr into her fathe ’ 
shop to pass the time of day. i lc too had had ihai s.tmc tiuiet 1 
of desperation. He was, she reniemhcrfd, a very h.indsome ° 
who wore side-whiskers like Lord Loostl.ilc. 

She said, “ I hope I haven't been a ntiisancc, comiii;- in like this ? ” 
and at the sound of her own voice she Ich her ciiinidcncf return' 
a little. " 

He laughed pleasantly, showing veiv white teeth, aiui it struck 
her that it was a pity so h.andsome a young ni.tn .-.iiuuld apparent 
be set upon destroying himself by dissipation, ^ 

“I’ve nothing to do,” he said ; " 1 never li.tve. After all life 
in Ranchipur is very simple, espcvidly when you have nothinu to 
do like me.” " “ 

John the Baptist appeared wiilt the tea. silent, Init olwervini? 
everything out of liis large dark os nrs, ami Miss l>itl.s said “ skJ 
I pour it?” 

“Please. No, I won’t have anv." 

She poured her own tea, her big bony hands sh.tkitig with weak- 
ness and excitement. “I heard that you painicsi." said- and 
again he laughed. ’ 

“No, not really. I haven’t any talent. I lio if ft, yj] 

It was not easy at first, 'fhere weie little halls and pauses, and he 
discovered that in her shyness Miss Duks hat! tlevdoped a stammer 
which made it dtliicuit sometimes c.i luuiciMand what she was styine 
It was awkward beausc they were both watting il,r somethine-- 
Miss Dirb to wll the reason for her visit, and Hatisumc t<» rlijcover 
wbt It was. They talked of the rains ami the i holrt.i, of the school 
^d the Maharajah’s im|^ndii>g departure, and alter a titne Ransome 
be^n to feel that weariness whidi came over him when he talked 
with people who were not frank but hehi back a pan of themselves 
It always gave him a sense of fencing with « shadowy opponent, 

now atd a’ were ttmducting g class. He nmieed that 

harsh^f u*^ nwsdes of her face would contract with sudden 
namhness and she would grow deathly pale. 

hw it bflen mucc yo« 1»« saw Koitom?” 

At the mention of the naine he pat down hta brandy glass saddealy. 
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oil. ten years at least. What do you know about 

“Do you remember Mr. Dirks, the draper?” 

“Old ‘Dacy; Dirks? Of course I do. Oh, I see. You’re 

some relation ? 

“I’m Ms^ughter. He only had two children. My sister still 
lives in Nolham and keeps the shop.’^ ^ 

^e thing was done now, the barrier broken down, and she felt 
suddenly free. All at once it was as if they were old friends and 
Miss Dirks felt a wild desire to cry. ’ ^ 

“ Why didn’t you ever tell me before ? ” 

“Well, you see, I scarcely knew you. I couldn’t think that it 
mattered very much, really. I thought it would be . . .” She 

^ p^^- 

“ You should have told me. I never conneaed the names-yours 

and Nolham, I mean. I never thought of it. You spe, your father 
died when I was still a boy and I haven’t been back to Nolham since 
my brother succeeded. 

“ My father has been dead twenty-one years this autumn.” 

That s right. I must have been about eighteen. I remember 
the foneral. I went to it with my father. I was home on leave.” 

^ Yes, he died after I came out here.” 

“ What do you hear from Nolham ? ” 

A shadow crossed Ae grim face of Miss Dirks. “ I don’t hear 
much, she said. You see, I’ve rather got out of the habit of 

twenty-five years, she stiU thought of Nolham, with its green common 
stifi ‘^wt^ here alongside, as home. India was 

“ I know,” he said. “ One does lose contact. It’s been three 
or fom years since I’ve had any news from there. The last was 
torn Banks the estate agent, about some things my father left me.” 
^^Not old Morgan Banks? He"s not still alive?” 

]No, his nephew . . . you remember, the red-headed one.” 

^“culously, suddenly, they had 
shpped back into the anacnt relationship from which they had both 
br^en away so long ago. Nothing had really changed that feeling 
^tween ^stle and ViUage. It was esactly the same as if neither 
of them had ever left Nolham and they had met now bv chance in 
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the Peacock Tea Room instead of on the verandah of a hous ’ 
Ranchipur. ' ' 

They talked about characters in the ttnvn, about the chan? 
which had taken place since they both had left. There was so*** 
thing in her eagerness which matlc him feel j«r\jn< •.sihly sad Sh' 
Bushed and grew excited and at last she confessed, •* don’t know 
how I sometimes longed to talk with yon about Nolhani but i 
couldn’t get up my courage. You .see Idhalwth (h.ii ’s Mbs’l lodw 
—has never seen Nolham. She comes from biniutiiduiti. Sh‘M 
never understand what Nolhim was like," ' ’ ^ 

He had quite fttrgotten that .she had iume to ;,rr him about 
matter which was " pcr.soiuI " until she grew stuidetily rither stern 
again and said, “But that wasit’t rr.t!ly uhat 1 came t.'.r. k wm to 
talk about something dse~to talk aimm .Majui to be e«rr» 

“He’s a great friend of tuinc." 

Well. “Ihat s just it. oil see, I've beett ill tor set er,d months ” 

She flushed and added, “ I may have to have an . .ortati. m I 
to know about him.” ” 

“There’s no better .surgeon in India.” 

Again a wave of colour'ciimc over her face. “ i didn’t mean that 
I know th^t* I whii kii'K;! ul 4 nun he ? 

him. He felt a ribald desire to laugh and nuisagrd to translate it 
into a reassuring smile. "austatc it 

^ “ Oh. hds a fine gentleman,” he said, " one «t tlic tmrst I’ve ever 
known, farming-, and human, ttm.” And in oider to make it 
dear he added, Hes immensely undcrstatuling atni his attitude 
tow^ things like that ts absolutely scirmilk and profrssionai.” 
men you d advise me to go to him } " 

f *'» K‘> “>< Vou 

comJtaO ^ becoming adviser to old maids with female 

"fw “““tT “J”".."’'.'' •" “ue,” 

different.” ' * * ** but they always mm 

He had thought that she meant to leave but ihc rciiwincd, dippw| 
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off again, temporizing, talking abont his garden and John the Baptist* 
At last she said, That wasnT all I wanted to ask you. There was 
another thing . . . about Miss Hodge/" 

I can help in any way, PH be delighted.” 

The colour rushed back again into Miss Dirk"s face. ** You see, 
weVc been friends for a great many years anti she has come to be 
dependent upon ntc—rathet too dependent. She doesn’t even think 
for herself any more except—” she hesitated for a moment and then 
plunged^ — “ except in tnornents of rchellit>n ; and at such times she 
hasn’t any judgment or balance. She’s like someone who tries to 
get up and walk for the first time after having been in bed for years;” 
She fumbled with the worn handl,>ag in her lap and looked away 
from him. Lately she’s been getting worse. You see at times 
it seems almost as if she were a little . . . well, unbalanced.” She 
hurried on as if she were forcing herself : ** You see. I’ve lost touch 
with all my friends mul relations .at home and the same thing has 
happened to her. What I’m worried about is if I should have to 
have an operation and anything shtmld happen to rue.” 

Tears rose siuiticnly to her eyes, but they did not fall. It was 
the gnawing pain and the weakness which made her cry. With a 
terrible effort she stopped the tears almost before they had begun 
to flow. Ransomc, listening, thought, ** If only she could say all 
that is in her heart. If only once she could let herself go..” But 
it was too late now. She, like Miss Hodge, was paralysed, but in a 
different way. 

You see,” she went on, ** if anything did happen to me, Elizabeth 
would be left all alone in the world. Whatever money I have, Fm 
leaving to her. It isn’t much but it’s enough to make her comfortable 
—a little Fve saved and what my sister paid me for my share of the 
shop in Nolham. You see, there we.re only two of us and my father 
left it to us jointly. My sister . . , she married Tom Atwood, son 
of the chemist. Mayl>e you remember.” 

^‘Of course. Perfectly,” 

” Well, she wanted to buy my share, so I sold it to her. But to 
get back to the point . • • I mu*t think of Elizabeth being left out 
here all alone. She’s so nervous and flighty. You see, what I wanted 
to ask you about was finding someone who might act as a Wnd dE 
trustee for her to look after the money and see that she dMn^t get 
into some scrape or other. I atme to you bcsmusc you were fhe only 
possible person. It isn’t oidy that we rtaUy don’t know toydne^ 
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out here, bat you were the only one I amlt! thinU , r , 
understand. If anything happenc.i to me, I \i pr^fr^ h-u'^rr 

go^i»ck F.„g,„ 4 1 F,,.. ; ,j 

Ransome said, »I coukiidt do i, myself. Pm n.>t u-h.. .. 

call a responsible person. And 1 miph, e!r.,r , mt .md le ,vc r !1 v “ 
for good at any time, but 1 cowiti ask the ii..,.'!.. i- 

that her income would always he safe." ' ^ 

Again the teats r.«c for an'inH{.m, io'tiu- . !r..r blue eves “ 'i^ . 
so^good of you. You don't kn.nv vUu, a nlic f k v, 
feel responsible for I-:iia.d.e.h. | feel as il it \uTe tm fiuk ^ 
Id brought her nut here ahere she’s lost f,„Hh «nh cvcSl ! 
home. I wm always the anti !\-r 'ihi 4 1 ^^jom at 

health. I never thought that .something M.„«id hapiHmttTm^?^'^ 
I never thought that anythitn: like this would h , , e , I A 
kind of you. It makes everything nunh raoer.” ' ‘ ' ' 

borne of the money is at Llovd’s in liotnl.iv .n t o 

“r If, 

• deal, bu. I did,', l„„» ,.kJ; lll'l ■ ' '"“™ I ■n aekm* 

“ He sain* S' I 

happening’ to you.*“ Ture evmSrm wiS^ '*’1’“' 
wi& Ae Major. You can trust 

it, perha^^^c shldi^not alfhnugh she tievcr quite said 
not the words to expLll L f 

to her roots, to a system a duili. ^’'ttenmy she lud gone back 

from which both o/thcm’had cut w!*” i'^ 
from the Village to find helo ****d oomc up 

come to him. 4 e oi« mi£;%^ fr««‘h ally she had 

«frs«d to acc^t the and 

come to him aS at the samTtW k ^ * '*.'** **“* ‘^“d 

of the half-feudal 
*» Rt once wanning and «l«cptive to 
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toy 

be thrust suddenly into the patriarchal position of the Lord of the 
Manor. And he thought suddenly of his grandmother at home 
in her great turreted house in Grand Eiver, seeing her in the same 
circumstances, accepting the responsibility of Miss Hodge and o£ 
helping poor Miss Dirks, not as something medieval but as some- 
thing simple and human. If she were only here now there was so 
much that she could do to help these two poor lonely old maids 
which be could never do because he was a man and because, in spite 
of everything, neither he nor they could ever quite forget the 
relationship of the Castle to the Village. 

think now/" she was saying, that perhaps we were wrong 
in living so much apart. Sometimes Eli2abeth did want to call on 
people and ask people to tea, but in the end, somehow, we never did 
it and so now we really don't know anyone." 

While she was speaking his mind slipped quickly and naturally 
from his grandmother to Aunt Phoebe and from Aunt Phoebe to 
the Smileys, and then he saw exactly the course to take. The Smileys 
were precisely the ones to care for Miss Hodge if anything happened 
to Miss Dirks. One more burden, he knew, would scarcely be noticed 
by them. And they would do it simply and kindly, as if Miss Hodge 
were a neighbour just across the street who had fallen ill. He found 
himself saying, Maybe it's not too late. Maybe it would be a 
good idea to have Miss Hodge come to know some of the nice people." 
He saw that she winced a little as he said nice people," but he went 
on : “ Vm sure nothing is going to happen to you, but if it did, then 
she wouldn't find herself quite alone. Maybe it would be a good idea 
if I gave a tea party. Would you come and bring Miss Hodge ? " 

She did not answer him at once, for she was struggling again with 
the terror and paralysis which attacked her whenever the question 
of human contacts arose. At last she said, That would be very 
nice of you." And then the seamed harsh face went white. But 
Fm afraid it's impossible. You see, there are so many people who 
wouldn't come if they knew we were going to be there.” 

*"Oh, Fm sure that you imagine that,” 

She looked at him directly, searchingly, as if judging whether 
he would understand what she had to say and then, like Fern Simon, 
she found in his face something which gave her courage and she 
plunged : You sec, some of the people here have spread nasty 

stories about Miss Hodge and me." 

He smiled. ** Oh, I hadn't meant to ask those people. I never 
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see them myself. I had meant to ask friends <*r rninc—the Sm ‘1 
and Mrs. Smiley’s aunt and Miss MaelXiiti and Maj,,c Safka^'^H 
maybe RascUd Ali Khan and his wife. R.im hid mii-ht be verv 
to Miss Hodge.” ^ 

The whiteness left her face ami she hcsit.ited for u moment 
account, he knew, of the lndian.s. T'hcti she said, “ Ves, that would 
be very nice. And then perhaps we couhl j-ive a party too at ho ° 
I think that would make MH?..ihcth siuitc ii.tppy. I years she' 
wanted people to sec the house and how vriy .itiiavtive she’s made it ’’ 

“Very well, then. ITi <io it. I’ll let you know wlut'dav T rJn 
get them all together,” " 

She rose now and took up the mafkiniosh, and wheti he helped 
her with it he saw that she was tretiil.liiig Iron) he.td to foot with 
the effort the visit had cost her. 

"And ril speak to my friend the Major '.1.001 .i« examination 
I know hcTl see you whenever you like. \ ou i.eedn’t be afraid 
of him. He’s a kind man and very imdcri.t,»miinr.‘’ 

to-da^’’* ''"y y*>»- Vou’vc helped me so much 

k I’ve done. \X‘c imist h.nr .iiioihcr talk soon 

about Nolham. It s made me homesick.” And he knew at once 
that he had said the wrong thing because he h.ui raised up for her 
a picture of the little town which her sj.int had nevet left and her 
body would nevet sec again. She chokcii and said, " Yes. .somc- 
fefoTr’s fhop'”*^ Iionwsit-'k for the common and the river and my 

She would not let him drive her home Inn went alone down the 
drive into the ram, leaving him with his !.r.tndv atul soda: and 

Tw S? « r «iraordi,ury vividness. Talking 

the chemi«t Morgan bate* and Tom Atwood, 

“pu?’ annmon. the square, the 

wLhnoIe^f!r"^l“^“ and moving ahouc wirhm that frame, 
MmTnT / u >»i:h away now for 

toSiI omHri ^ hated -the awful p.iironiring Vic- 

cldet brother'^rht K a^ffogatice and snohhery of his 

wW mot!!*!? unhappiness <*t his tneilcciual mother 

paralvsfo^Tifi Mv Molham intact, the quality of lifeless, 

SF focedom of Grand Rive^-tJJ ,|jjy 
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he found even in the scullery. All these things seemed unimportant 
now and, sentimentally, he saw only the virtues of a system into 
which he had never fitted — the stability, the peace, the sense of obliga- 
tion accepted alike by Castle and Village. But even that was already 
going. They were represented by a Socialist M.P. and bit by bit 
the land had been sold until there remained only one or two farms 
and the vast useless park which surrounded the castle. Even his 
mother’s American fortune, dug long ago by his grandfather out 
of the hills of Nevada, was not enough to preserve it. 

Out of all the figures from his boyhood old Dacy ” Dirks the 
draper emerged the clearest of all, perhaps because there had always 
been about him a sinister quality almost of menace, standing in the 
doorway of his shop, clad in the unchanging long-skirted coat and 
white tie, looking angrily across the little square towards the Hare 
and the Jug where so many fine young men were being ruined. 
** It was extraordinary/’ Ransome thought, ‘‘ how well I divined, on 
that day at Mr. Jobnekar’s, the background out of which Miss Dirks 
had come — divined it without even so much as a hint,’^ 

Old ‘‘ Dacy ” belonged to the Plymouth Brethren and in his 
household there was never any fun. The rooms behind the shop 
where “ Dacy ” and his family lived must have been as dreary and 
sunless as the shop itself. On the Sabbath there was never anything 
but the Bible. His daughters never saw any boys their own age 
and they were taught that all men save “ Dacy ” were predatory 
creatures and that love was an unfortunate necessity like going to 
the privjr in the back garden. Out of that Miss Dirks had stumbled 
only a little way, crippled and hampered, to die at last in India on the 
other side of the world from green quiet Nolham, having never 
known any pleasure save the grim tyrannical satisfaction of having 
done her duty. 

For she was going to 'die. He knew while she sat there talking 
to him that he had entertained at tea a woman who was already 
dead. He was wrong only in the supposition that she herself did 
not know it. 


48 

As Miss Hodge hurried through the rain across the square by 
the cinema it struck her as ext.mordinary that Sarah had made no 
GO'mment on .the fact that shC' Imd'wom .her new foulard to teach 
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m all the afternoon. It was quite possible that she had not noticed 
for there were so many things that escaped her lately ; still, the new 
foulard which she had bought two years ago at the Army and Nav 
store in Bombay and worn only three times, tvnce to the Maharani’I 
Durbar and twice on school prize-days . . . No, it was extraordinary 
and very lucky. 

^ When Miss Dirks left her on the square before the cinema savin? 
she had some errands to do and would not be honte betbrc six Miss 
Hodge had continued craftily on her way pa.st the tank itt the direction 
of the Engineering School until her friend was out of si.>ht Then 
abruptly, like a redskin, she had doubled back on her tracks and 
turned into the street which led through the bazaar. 

She was having one of her “ waves ” when she was fdled with 
defiance of Sarah, a “ wave ” so violent that she had even dared to 
pmt ori her new foulard which might have betrayed her. But rcallv 
^ told herself, she did not care. If it had come to a show-down 
she would have faced Sarah out and gone anyway. She was not 
a child and she was certainly not Sarah’s slave. And she was sick 
of never seeing anyone but Sarah when Ranchipur was so full of 
interesting people. 


From the bazaar she turned through the street hf the mosque 

and presently she came to the gate of the old summer palace wMch 
she entered, passing between two beautiful Sikhs in red and gold 
whom she had never seen before, and walked up the streaming drive 
to the palace. Half-way to the portico she forgot her excitement 
in a wave of shyness and confusion, confronted by a problem which 
she Imd never faced before. How did you call on someone who 
was hvmg in a palace ? At the Durbar it was simple enough. You 
jiMt found your place in line and walked in. But an informal visit 
easy nii*^** ^ <iroppmg-in_. . . dropping in mi a palace was not 
a 1' . 1°'^ announced? Fot 

ahr«3 tempted to turn and run but, knowing that if 

a der&n ^ there 

and vnld thrust upon her when a servant, wearing the purple 

sske<f wbatT^ ° the Maharajah, spied her and salaaming deeply 
^ked what he could do for the mmsM. 

her steps, and opening 

die t “ ‘hat she dropped 

8 contents spiUed over die floor. When the servant 
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returned the bag to her she found the cards, and gathering her courage 
gave them to him and said, “Lady Heston, please!” 

She had not used a card for twenty-five years, and when the idea 
of “ branching out ” came to her she thought of the cards she had 
had printed long ago at Stebbins’ in Birmingham, and remembered 
exactly where she had put them— in the teakwood chest along with 
her diaries and some essays about the Dominions for which she had 
won a prize at the age of seventeen. But when she opened the chest 
she discovered to her dismay that the cards were yellowed and mil- 
dewed by the damp of twenty-five Indian monsoons. Luckily 
they had been placed neatly in layers in a cardboard box so that the 
ones near the centre were fresher than those on the outside and 
from among those, when she had gone through the lot, she found 
two that were quite presentable, free from mildew and only a little 
yellowed around the edges. They looked almost as if they had been 
made that way— “ Ivory white,” she thought, “ shading into white.” 
They read, " Miss Elizabeth Hodge, Hcathedge School,” but neady 
crossing off Heathedge School she wrote instead “ Assistant Principal, 
The Maharani’s High School for Girls, Ranchipur,” 

She hadn’t seen Heathedge School since that awful time when she 
and Sarah were asked mysteriously to resign, and the sight of the 
name brought back to her the shadow of that faint, sickish feeling 
she had known after Miss Hillyer, the principal, dismissed them 
both from her study. Even now she was not quite sure why they 
had been asked to go, and Sarah had never really explained it to 
her, telling her not to ask silly questions but to keep her dignity 
and not try to stay where she was not wanted. The sickish feeling 
passed off quickly because all that had happened long ago and was 
finished and the exciting thing was that she meant to call upon Lady 
Heston. 

Even as she sat in the big reception room near the door of the palace 
it did not occur to her that Lady Heston might be out or that she 
might not receive her, because Miss Hodge, from long years of 
solitary existence imposed by circumstance upon a naturally soc*’-'- 
nature, had come to live a large part of the time in an imag 
world in which she had the most extraordinary adventures. ' 
were, for example, occasions when she hobnobbed wi*’’’ 
and bishops, when she constructed scenes and cor 
wlto she was charming and made a vivid Impression r., 
dfctinguished and fashionable personaties. AStei she lei 
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would turn to the duchess and say, " Who was that intcllisfent an 
well-informed woman who knew so much alitnit iiiclia ? ” and thej 
were long dialogues full of “ I said ” and “ then the Duchess sai 
to me.” So that now, sitting there while the servant took up he 
cards, she had no misgivings. She had livtti thr<uu>h the whole ca 
from beginning to end and knew cx,-ictly how it would be. An 
the room itself gave her coniidence, with its turkey red carpet an 
its plush upholstered furniture, the miidewed invisiiiie landscapes i 
huge gilded frames, the palms on .staiuis of te-ikwood. It was'al 
she thought, exactly like St. Mary’s Asseinldy RtHuuh in Hinuinghair 


49 

Lady Heston had had lunch in bed curried Iamb an<i rather sogtj' 
potatoes and wooden carrots in cream saucr, a \ eiy palUd attci pasp 
papaia that tasted like a rather poor e.uitaloup,, .md weal 
coffee. Since she left her husband’s room ttoihing whatever hat 
happened save the arrival of the tmrsc, a plain dark tioanese womai 
with Portuguese blood who spoke a kind oi curious photietic Englisi 
with a lisping accent— a wontan, .she Iclt sure, who was a suffixatinc 
bore, and was called Miss de Sttuza, which .soundetl like the name ol 
an American show-girl at the Palladimtt. 'Hie l.ov wliom she sent 
to Ransome’s house to fetch books had simplv vanishcti into the 
min, and in desperation she had trieti readitti; »t turtt tnJi,; Kmahd 
The Problem of the Empire and The ImiiM MudJk which Bates brought 
her from Heston’s room, but in the etui she ah.indMne<! each of them 
touse none of them seemed nt tell what she wantcii to know 
They did not tell her what Ituiians were rcallv like but otily what 
some Anglo-Saxon professor thought they should be; and there 
was an inaedibic amount of statiseic.s which to her tietached and 
^compheated mind seemed to prtivc nothitig at al! except that 
Intha wasn t such a good investnvent any Itjuger. Atui each writer, 
so ta as she could see, seemed to contradict all the tithcrs. Each 

trmiblr with Itidia. 

When to turn she had thrown the books on the llotit in disgust, 
she toed for a time to sleep simply in order to kill the dragging 
hours ; but ^t was no go^ either and after an hour she rose and 

^ thinkittg. •• Now 1 under- 

etand why animals in the »oo fwice back am! forth.” From the 
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window one had a monotonous view of the small park which sur- 
rounded the palace, simply a vista of trees, vines and shrubs beaten 
down by the rain, nothing save greedy vegetation without even a 
glimpse of a coolie or a dhobi to provide animation and distraction 
And suddenly she was aware that the mere effort of walking up and 
down the room had filled her with a feeling of suffocation. She 
who never perspired and always appeared cool and elegant, was 
dripping with sweat. 

At about five o^clock she called her maid and dressed, filled with 
a desire to do something, no matter what, if only to go out and 
walk up and down the streets of Ranchipur in the rain. And she 
could spend money, which was always what she did when bored, 
only she could remember having seen nothing in the bazaars of 
Ranchipur which she wanted to buy. When she tried to remembcf 
what was there she could only think of things made of imitation 
silk and bolts of cotton cloth and cheap silver ornaments, and jade 
of no value. And anyway she had no proper clothes. What she 
needed in such a downpour was oilskins and men’s boots and all 
she had was a fragile raincoat of oiled silk and sports shoes from 
Greco. The maid fetched them, protesting, but Lady Heston 
remamed firm itx her decision. Even if she had to go naked into 
the streets, something which she would not much have minded 
doing, ^ she had to escape the throbbing monotony of these dull 
y^ictorian rooms. She was so bored that it seemed to her she could 
feel every nerve in the complicated network which ran through her 
body. ^ 

And then just as she was ready to go out a servant brought in 
two cards,^ both of which read, “ Miss Elizabeth Hodge, Assistant 
Principal, The Maharani’s High School for Girls.” For a moment 
she stared at the cards in indecision and then she thought, "" Why 
not ? It might be funny. Anyway it’s better than nothing.” And 
she asked the servant to bring Miss Hodge up to her sitting-room, 
and when he had gone she felt a faint sense of esccitement. ** If Tom 
'is .going to behave like a bore,” she thought, then 111 launch out 
for myself” 

She told her maid to ask for tea. 

When she entered the room Miss Hodge was sitting on the edge 
of a plush sofa,^ plump and dowdy in her Army and Navy Stores 
foulard, examining ^ with her near-sighted eyes the furniture the 
pictures, the fantastic collection of bric-4-brac which bad found its 
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way somehow from the fmir rjtiarmrs ot the raiih ititi i the tvki surn 
palace. At the sound of the npenim; tiour site put up tjuicJcly and 
came forward, hlushini; ami tteinhlmp. 

“I’m Miss llodftc,” she said, '* tfom the (JiiK’ lliph School” 
Edwina answered, " How d’j.ni do? I'ln l.,tdv Hc^on Dn .if 
down.” ' ' ■ 

Yes/* said Mbs duuti, uri! tHniMni an the sofa 

*‘IVe seen ymi once ar twkr m ^mt tWMi’nbed 

you anywhere from ycnir pjeiyrr^/' she utii.dira, ,»hl then: 
hope 1 haver/c hmi % rnnuiire, iiiMppme in um u.iv, informallv 
But it occurred lo me m I was u^Iline liMn.e tnmi fhe M'hool this 
jafternooo that you mirhi warn ti> iiirri ?Hui 5 r Iniidi'h pct^plc, I 
know the guests of Ihn donh ruirn *,rr mix uf the Hnirlhh 

colony tnd I said to nnirif, ’ IVfltap*. If 4 d\ !lr::oni would like to 
see the other side o( Ititiflnpui/ Ii wi\ 4 ^prrt h \Uikh she had 
rehearsed again and agam walking finongh ihr fitn muI mm it came 
out with astonishing all m am hfraih, like a poem recited 

by t small child. 

Thttb very kirn! of van;' luiwina. ” ,\’* a owficr of fact 
I was just dressed la go out. . , .** Ifmi/e staffed up m if to 

leave at once. ** Oh# dt>n*t think yait kept nir iiu I was only goinej 
out beciute I wti tifcidlully horrd and ilirif tiuouih anvfhing die 

to do/* 


Perhaps I shciiild have wiiiirri |«u a 
think itb wry kind of vau to iuvr fh»»iii‘ht of 


fK It 


Miss Hodge fumbled with her lug# tirirrifain ni whai in lay neit, 
and then the weather txcuffTil lo liefg ** I siippfiir/* ^ht laid# 
this IS the lint time yiudw ever leen a nit not h in/* 

YeSp you set its the lifii liinc Pve rvri firm to Itidia/* 

**I suppose you find ii wry inirmfing r ** 

Mwim wai tbciui in ity, ** Un, I itiink itb dradlv/* when she 
andentood that ihc fnait oof mf this f« Mt%n You riiigk 

wy tt to people it dinncf in or in litiiun gnifrufi hi 

to the Vkmiy himself, but fii« »o Mi*. i,. «hum liulia umt 

be cveiything in life-<vcrything. So »he »«n!. '• Yc., hm Tve sea 
tm little of It. It might be Imercsung if ! knrw n hcitcr. But 
that seems to be Wf dUflficoli.** 

I supp^,” inmmipted Miss Hodge, •• fa»'vt seen thr mm- 
works. Ihey’m the fiaeit in India. llMsy . . 
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and the asylum and the jail and the distillery • . . but 
that isn't quite what I mean. Td really like to see Indians and know 
how they live and what they think and what they're l&e inside," 
And as she spoke she was thinking of Major Safka. In the boredom 
of the long afternoon she had thought a great deal about him. And 
in the middle of the speech she felt a desire to laugh at the spectacle 
of Miss Hodge and herself, thinking, ** It's a good thing she can't 
see into my Inside and discover that she's calling upon Messalina," 
The first impulse of M'iss Hodge was to say, ** Well, I must say 
Fve never been able to fathom Indians myself, I don't know any 
more about theni than on the iirst day I came here twenty-five years 
ago" ; but from somewhere out of the shadows appeared an unsus- 
pected Miss Hodge who was an op[H)rtanist, one of those unsusi^ected 
Miss Hodges which were always stealing upon her to take possession 
of her body and make her say thitigs which astonished her. The 
unsuspected Miss Hodge said, " Well, perhaps I could be able to 
help you. You see, we see a good deal of the families of the girls 
at the school— Miss Dirks and I, she's the principal and a great friend 
of mine. We'’'y'e beeri here for twenty-live years, so naturally we've 
come to know a good deal about Indians— how they live and what 
they think and what they’re like inside," 

Twenty-five years ? How interesting 1 I suppose you do go 
home now and then?" 

“ No, we've never been home." And Miss Hodge slipped from 
reality into one of those conversations which she was perpetually 
having with the duchesses and l>ishops in the bath-tub and in bed 
at night. ** We've meant to go home several times, but at the last 
moment we never seem able to manage it. It seems impossible 
to tear yourself away, once the Orient gets into your blood* It's 
very fascinating , , . so strange and different and colourful" 

(And then the bishop would turn to the duchess and say, * Who 
is that interesting woman who seems to know so much about India ? ') 

1 think you're very lucky," said Lady Heston, ** to know it the 
way you do, AH Fve seen is ofikial dianors and waterworks. Fve 
met a few Indians , . . your Mr. EascMd and a doctor * . * Major 
Safka." 

Oh, yes, of course," said Miss Hodge, a charming man and 
a wonderfu! surgeon. We're very lucky to have him here in 
Ranchiput." 

He came to see my husband this morrdng.. He's ill, you know/’ 
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“ Since last night?” asked Miss Hodge, for afl Rundiinur i, 
already that the Hestons had dined at the iialace aiul u-li-.f u 1 1 
«d and wlu. h«„ .hey kf,. .. Since y„„ 

“Yes, It’s some sort of fever. * 

“ Dear me, 1 hope it’s nothing serious, llicrc .ire .so nv.nv „ r , 
disuses out here . . . horrible di.seases we ..ever dre;ui, ofLt homf” 
Edwma thought, “I hope it’.s as scri.M.s horrible e. n, «Tm 
I hope he has the most loathsome ot' the 1 , ,t.“ .M..i au'd,; .j;, T* 

an almost hysterical destre to laugh. ’ ’ 

Aloud she said, “ Major .Safka doesn’t know just ve. <u.io. «,v. . 

i. fe. We’d planned 

seems to know when we II he aide to leave.'* 

In her plump breast Miss Hodge’s he.nt Ir.tm. Perhms 
Heston wouldn’t be able to leave for weeks. IV, thcl 
come to know each other very well, bbe w.ts s. . * h.n.l.inn and made 
you fed so at home. Perhaps . . . anv.hmg migh, 1 ,,^ 

^ Yes, she said, ^omcumv% thev Us? Uw murnhs/* 

In tkt ca.se I should certainly leave ami i;o b.4ck to linMantH* 
thought Edwma. Aloud she sai.i, “ It would be ve.v kind of vi 
to show me about. I’d love to sec your b.iuse and go m tlie .school 
and meet some of the Indigos ymi konw/* 

“Of course a good many of them ,iun’t speak l-Aglish at all ” 
Then you speak their language ? " 

and modestly, " 1 sjx-ak Hindn-.tani, of course 

and a little Gujerati. ^ou sec, Hindustani is a son of universal 

SSfur ” 

“ How very clever of you.” 

Then a sudden silence fell iwtwcen them and Miss llodi'c felt all 

.iS XXX'“"rr,* 'T"' -““4 

oXS *" ■ W 

".."'' 1 “' he. odfa 

be. hewl awdnst a wSi ’'vf”!!’""'’"”** 

than she could have Mi 'a*!* *”‘^*^*'**‘'‘^* *'•»' more interested 

little figure in foulard h P^«l>lc. Sitting opposite the dowdy 

idea how Miss HnA»« ii j She hatl not the faintest 

ca rtow MISS Hodge Hved or what she thought or wlwt she was 
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like inside under the badly made-up face. And, watchinu her the 
envy of small serene orderly lives, which she had felt for a moment 
on the night before, returned to her now more strongly than ever 
Miss Hodge probably lived in a house like a bird’s nest and evenJ 
day for her had a wonderful monotony of peace. Out of the vast 
and spectacular disorder of her own existence it occurred to her 
that It might he very pleasant to be Miss Hodge for a little while. 

A boy htoui',ht tea which iell like rain upon the conversational 

desert. 

“ Won’t you have a cigarette ? ” asked Lady Heston, holding out 
a case of nhhed [dutinutn and gold, and Miss Hodge, who had never 
smoked in her hie, took a cigarette because she could not do other- 
wise. It was as if she were under a compulsion. The sober Miss 
Hodge of the class-room was dead and Vanished. But Xn she 
took the cigarette she lelt suddenly coniuseti and helpless and laid 
It on the table, saying, “ I'll have it when I’ve finished.” 

I li^kc to smoke with my tea,” said I.ady Heston. “I love the 
taste of smoke with bread and butter,” and' she apologized for the 

household'’’ F.<->od tea in an English 

“I’d love to make you a good cup of tea,” said Miss Hodge, 

^ with very thin bread and butter. We have lovely bread. If s 
baked for us by one of the girls. She learned how from Mrs. Smiley 
, thats the wife c)f one of the American missionaries/^ 

lerhaps you’d let me come to tea with you some day,” said 

Lady Heston ; ‘ 1 haven’t had a bit of decent bread since Tve been 

in Xndia/^ 


Mi.ss Hodge heard herself saying, “Oh, would you come? Fd 
be delighted. 

It all happened without her knowing how it had come about 

xr- '^“^‘*** oiit of her mouth she remembered 

Miss Uirks and wa.s terrifted. But beneath the spell of Lady Heston 
toe terror slippetl away quickly. It was like something out of a toy 
taic. Alter all those years of wanting people to see how nice and 
cosy she had made the bungalow, of wanting them to see what a 
love y tea she could serve, it happened at last, and with Lady Heston 1 
onacienly nothing nmftercd^ not even fadng Stah. 

“ And I hope you’ll let me «>me one day very soon,” Lady Heston 
was saying ; and Miss Hodge, still enchanted, found herself saying. 
Any day you like. Lady Heston.” * 
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“I could come to-morr<»w or Friday.” 

Cornered now and in dcspcrarion Miss H.uh-c sild <« n r 
Friday would be best. You sec Thursday is nri/e day -,t 
and we shouldn’t be home until <|uitc late.” Anywa/ Fri,k« 

L'r " 

“ Yes. Friday would be fine.” 

The tea was finished now and it w.is dear to Miss o, . 

U was time for her to leave, hut in her eseimnumt 
Miss Dirks she could not .seem to pull hcrscit toi-ethcr and ihint 
how to btinfi the convensation to an end and make a erarefu] cdf 
Edwina, aware that her caller um.h «na-r,.un of how to' makc a iS: 
awa;^made more efiort and askcil the tKa 

E«8li.h c „ t I'riS 

bcame a kind of cross-examination of .Miss il,,d,.c. Pa-sendv as 
Lady Heston bet;an to feel completely eshatoteii, there was a fctLt 
at the door and her maid appeared to say. “ 'Ihe donor is here 

me lady ; and Mm Hodge, seizing the intmuption with a sudden 
|d.rf, rosejnd ».i,l, " Wdl. 1 ,„j 

be getting horned* ' * 

Edwina, a gracious mechanical fhiwiiw, said, ” It was very kind 
of you to think of me.” * was scry kind 

y'”* alxntt Jive.” 

That s rigiit, said Etiwina. ” And we must arratu'c to me« 

‘ wbl'have been 

“Yes . . . yes,” said Miss Hodge; “ rJI artaime tint” R.« 

kow .he WOUIJ „„„8, i,, .te h,.r,„. 

Good“byc.^ 

out Srte'doM ThL^'** ami hlnshing, backed 

to&teSlf L have 

It stUl “on then's t 

noticed it! ^ ^ I«‘I not cvea 


JO 

the Wity*round*by Ac Umm^K wT*' 

bazaars! It id thiough the 

d not matter to h« now whether her foulard wm 
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cmned. She had seen Lady Heston and talked to her in the flesh 
and she was coming to tea at the hungalow— Lady Heston o£ whom 
she had read week after week in Court and Society since Lady 
Heston was a little girl going to Windsor to stay with her goclmother^ 
the good old queen. She Itad been kind and friendly and talked to 
hen just the same as if she had been one of the ncighbtmrs back in 
Agatha Terrace in Birmingham. ** No/’' Miss Hf)dgc kept assuring 
herself, ** there’s nothing in the world quite so splendid as an English 
gentlewoman/’ 

She was no longer sick of Rattchipur. Slic no longer minded 
the heat and the rain and the numotony. At last soincthing had 
happened to her, something that was like the u iki dreams she had 
at the sight of the Sikhs and the sound of their music. Now that 
she had ** brancltcd out ’’ everything would be changed. The 
lives of Miss Dirks and herself would become interesting and the 
bungalow w’’ouki always l>c filled with distinguished and fascinating 
people. In the end Sarah would thank her for having shown so 
much initiative. Anyway what Sarah really needed was a change. 
That was all that was the matter wdth her— she’d been queer and 
solitary for too long. Think of it, having Lady Heston come to 
tea just like anyone. 

And as she walked slic began to live out the whole tea party, seeing 
herself pouring tea while Sarah sat by, charmed with the gracious- 
ucss of lady Lleston. And Sarah would be able to talk in a much 
more interesting fashion than herself. She would simply sit by as 
the hostess. And cigarettes , . , she must not forget to buy cigar- 
ettes to-morrow in the bazaar. She would put on the best lace table- 
cloth and have the thinnest bread with fresh buffalo butter, and 
serve the whole thing on the East India Company china, Sarah 
would say it was too precious but she would get round Sarah, She’d 
wash it herself afterwards instead of leaving it to the girls* 

Then as she turned into Engineering School Road something of 
the first excitement deserted her suddenly* leaving her cold and a 
little alarmed Perhaps it was the sight of the familiar rows of pepper 
trees, the walls, the bungalows, the Indian Club, all saying to her 
as she passed them, ** You’re going home. You arc going to 
to face Sarah. Every step is bringing you t little nearer* L 
are you going to tdl her?’’ 

As she stepped on to the verandah she saw that Sarah- 
home. Through die doorway she saw her seated m h« 
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reading and marking the prize-day essays on “ What I like about 
Ranchipur.” When she had hung up her mackintosh and her hat 
in the entry she walked into the room, trying to behave as if nothin 
had happened. Sarah, looking up from her worlo said “ a? 

earth have you been r 

She had meant to say, “ Fve been calling on Lmly Heston,” and 
take the wind out tjf Sarah’s sails at (hrt, bur she found herself 
saying, “ Just for a walk ” ; ami then a little ddiantly, “ I get so 
tired being shut up here all the tituc,” 

" But you’re soaker! through,” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” 

“Just the same, go at once and liavc a hath and put on some 
dry things.” 

“ I mean to presently.” 

She tried to be easy and full of assurance the way Lady Heston 
had been, but in her heart she had a sick fcclitig that Sarah saw 
through her. vShc could tell by the way Sarah looked at her. And 
wet as she was, she seated herself and took ttp the Morning Post and 
began loolung through it. It was alrc.tdy a month okCbut time 
in India was merely relative. Shdteretl behind it she knew that 
Sarah was pretending to go on marking the essays written by the 
senior-class girls, and that her mind was nttt in' her work. She 
knew that Sarah was looking up now and then, trying tt> see her 
face, trying to discover what she had been tip to. It made her feel 
brilliant and triumphant. And she began to imagine what it would 
be like to read her own name in “Court and vSociety,” something 
like . , . “Miss Elizabeth Hodge of Ranchipur City’ India, is the 
guest of Lord and lady Heston at Harbury I louse.” 

But jn the midst of her dreaming the voice of Sarah interrupted 
her : Iffizabeth, do as I say. Gn and put tin some dry clothes 

Md stop in the kitchen and sec if the girls arc getting on with supper. 
I must finish these papers.” 

The colour rose in Miss Hodge’s face, am! flinging down the 
Momng Post she tost and flounced out of the door into the kitchen. 

tnight have left her in peace for a moment instead 
o ordering her about as if she were a child or only a schtiol teacher 
who had to keep an eye on the cooWng. Very well, she’d keep on 
her wet cloihes and catch malaria and then Sarah wtmld be sorry, 
in the kitchen she found everything going well, aund as she unlockd 
e cupboard where the suppHe* were kept and took out tihe sugar 
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and tea and the mustard and chutney bottle she decided that she 
would break the news to Sarah at supper when she was in a mood 
of relaxation ; and as she locked the cupboard she saw through the 
window a boy coming up the path, a boy whom she recognized at 
once as Mr. Ransome’s servant, and her heart began to beat a little 
faster. What could he want? What if it was an invitation from 
Mr. Ransome? So many things had happened to-day. If it was 
an invitation she meant to defy Sarah and go without her. 

Hurrying, trembling with excitement, she left the kitchen in time 
to encounter the servant on the verandah. Salaaming, he gave her 
a note addressed to Miss Sarah Dirks, saying that he would wait 
for the answer. It was maddening not to be able to open the note, 
but Sarah was so funny about things like that. When she gave it 
to Sarah, Sarah spitefully held it in such a way that she could not 
read it over her shoulder. Then she rose and taking the note with 
her went to the door and said to the servant, Yes, cell Mr. Ransome 
that everything will be all right.” 

She returned from the door looking rather white, and she said 
to Miss Hodge, ‘‘ Mr. Ransome has asked us to tea ; and Miss 
Hodge, like a child, said, “ Oh, Sarah, I want to go.^^ 

‘‘ Of course,” said Miss Dirks, we"il both go,” and for a moment 
Miss Hodge was left speechless, unable to believe her cars. Sarah 
had spoken exactly as if there was nothing strange about the invita- 
tion, as if they had been in the habit of going out to tea two or three 
times a week every week for twenty-five years. She seated herself 
and went back to work on her papers, saying without looking up, 
asked the Smileys and Miss MacDaid, Mr. and Mrs. Raschid 
and the Jobnekars.” 

What day is it ? ” 

** Friday,” said Sarah without looking up. 

Friday . . . /Ms Friday?” 

**Ycs, day after to-morrow.” 

For a moment Miss Hodge felt dizzy and confused. She did 
speak and presently Miss Dirks looked up from her work and 
Whaf s the matter ? Why are you standing there gaping at 
can't go on Friday,” said Miss Hodge. 

** Why on earth can't you ? ” Then Miss Dirks' long 
mddenly gave way and, sitting up, she said, ** What on « 

(Tou got to do ? And what on oirth is the matter with you 
im you running about in soaked dothes lookmg as if you'd s*' 
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a canary?” Miss Hodi'C simply Intikcd at her, fur.ilysctl, with h 
mouth open. “ Why can’t yttu ? } b ve yrm Ijcc. > nic a <ieaf mute ?'> 

“Because I've asked lady Hcstutj to come to tci." 

“How is she coinini* to tea? You iimst he «nit of vour mma 
Flizabeth. You don’t even kii«»w her.” ’ 

“ I do know her. I called on her this atimioon. She’s .so nice” 
And suddenly Mi.ss Hodi-.c hcjk:.i(s to cry, juttly iiotn vexatbn and 
disappointment and paitiy I'roin shame hrr.uise in S.ir.iii’s uncom 
promising blue eyes she rtccivcd an iiitin).ifion fh.ii she had been 
ridiculous. She had niadc a fool iif hrrsdt. 

“What on earth ever possessed you to tin smh .t thing?” 

I wanted to see her. \t*u tiott i know hosv ttit'e stic w'as and 
how kind.” 

“ Well, you’ll have to put her oil." 

“I can’t put oti' Lady llcston," 

“ And why not ? " 

“Because I can't. It’s impossih!.-,” 

“ Well, you’ll have Itt.” 

“Tell Mr. Ransomc you’ll come attothet do..” 

“I can’t do that,” 

Why cant you? lies always heetj so ptiiiic and kind, He 
wouldn’t mind.” 

^I cant because I really asked him to have the party.” 

You asked him , . in her asiotiishmcjtt .Mi.ss Hodjre 
stopped crying for a moment. 

“Yes, I thought we shtnild sec mote people." 

The shock of this second aiimiuiu'emcnt agaitt tnade Mis* Hodge 
mute. Miss Dirks said, “Just sit down ami write Lady ilcstons 
note explaining. She’ll umkrstatui. Tell her to romc anatki 

y . . . any day. She won't mind. *i’wo old tit.ti,ls raii’t be vetv 
exciting to her.'* ’ 

« cast slur* at her. Anyway i can't do that.” 

“ Why not, pray ? ” 

Miss H^ge saw that her friend was losing her temiicr, and she 
^w terrihed. Sarah vtty mtcly loat her icmiKf ; it had happened 
y wo or three time* in aji their life together, hut when it hap- 
pened she could be terrible and cmcl because *hr was stj much the 
deverer of the two. 

“ Because she’s so lonely and bored," 

Sarah laughed, wick«liy, cmeily. "Lady Heaton knely and 
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bored? You must be losing your mind, Elizabeth* I suppose 
you think it's going to be exciting for her to come here to tea . . . 
with two dreary old maids ? Really, I don’t know what’s come over 
you lately.” 

‘‘ I won’t put off Lady Heston for a lot of Indians and missionaries.” 

' In perfect silence Sarah regarded her for a moment, with a look 
so cold and so terrible that for a moment Miss Hodge felt like faint* 
ing. It was the terrible look of a sensible intelligent woman who 
had put up for years with triviality and silliness, with stupidity and 
shallowness, out of an affection born in a weak moment of loneliness 
twenty-five years before, a look rich with contempt revealed for the 
first time in a cold fury. For twenty-five years, ever since the scandal, 
she had been kind to Elizabeth Hodge and protected her and covered 
all her blunders and silliness, and now suddenly she could bear it 
no longer. 

In a terrible voice she said, Go to the writing-desk this minute 
and write a note to Lady Heston. I knew you were stupid and 
silly and a fool, but I never thought you were a snob and a bootlicker.” 

Miss Hodge went suddenly mad. For a moment she stared at 
Miss Dirks as if hypnotized, her blue eyes wide with horror, her 
mouth hanging open. Then she cried, ** A snob I A bootlicker 1 
Fm not a snob I Fm not a bootlicker 1 I won’t put her off f Now 
I know I You hate me I You hate me ! You’ve always hated 
me 1 ” and she ran from the room screaming to lock her door. She 
did not sob quietly, from nerves, as Miss Dirks did. She screamed. 
She wanted everyone to know how she was treated, how she suffered, 
how cruel Miss Dirks could be. She wanted the Untouchable girls 
in the kitchen to know and the Sikhs in the great gateway on the 
other side of the road and the passers-by outside the garden. 

When she had gone Miss Dirks rose and closed the door and the 
windows lest passers-by should hear her screaming. Then she sat 
down again and covered her face with her hands. Her whole body 
was trembling and she wanted to die, now, at once, for it seemed 
to her that she no longer had strength to go on. And to-mottow 
she would have to go to the hospital and undress and have Major 
Safka see hex and touch her* 
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From the moment her maid announced the dfjctor Edwina foreot 
all about Miss Hodge and her envy of small lives and the invitation 
to tea. Even the last few w< vds of farewell were spoken mechanically 
with a graciousness which did not come from the heart but from 
long-established habit. It was the kind of ahsent-minded gracious- 
ness bestowed upon servants and inferiors. She was thinking only 
of Major Safka and seeing him in her imagination, clean and good- 
looking, gentle and intelligent, good-htimourcti and vigorous; and 
Miss Hodge, like a dream, simply faded our of the picture.' All 
afternoon, tossing in the heat on her bed, she had thought of him 
with a kind of vicious abandon horn of her horedom, until in her 
fency he had become more tempting, more tity,sterious, more excitine 
than any man could possibly he in reality. While the rain beat 
monotonously on the roof and the hainbtjo screens before the win- 
dows, she had endowed him with all the tpialities which could arouse 
^ffandt passion, for that, she knew now, was the thing .she had dreamed 
of searching for and had never found without ever knowing what 
it was. She made of him a lover so great of spirit as well as of body 
that in her daydreams she was m longer lidwina Heston, possessing 
a body which was simply an instrument and a .spirit which was 
detached and sensual and calculating and quickly hored with every 
new adventure, but a woman in wh.mt htxiy and spirit had been 
welded together in a blaze of radiance and ccsta.sy. 

And so when the door opened and the Majtm came in she felt a 
sudden twinge of disappointment, that he lacketi somehow the 
mgnificence with which she had endowed him, that he looked at 
her mt as the lover who had been with her all the afternoon, but 
simply as the family doctor calling upon the wife of a roan who 
was^ ill, that he was unaware of all that had happened between them 
during the long hours when she lay on her Iwd on the misty borders 
“ Tf T j Ransome, sptiiled, felt suddenly greedy, thinking, 

« ^ spend the rest of my life regretting it.” 

««T *11 j down. “I can only stay a moment," he said; 

1 sM don t know what your husband is suffering from, but wkt- 
ever it is, it is serious. You must not go near him. It is so serious 
that even the nutse must keep her face coveted until we know. I’ve 
sent a specimen of blood to the Institute in Bombay. It wUl go 
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by the Bombay Mail and we should know the result by to-morrow 
evening. I have asked them to telegraph me.” 

“ What do you think it might be. Major ? ” she asked him, 
an effort, as she did in front of Bates, to give the illusion of concern 
where there was none, because she knew that this man was an idealist. 
She knew it from his face, from his voice, his humanity and kindli- 
ness and from the look in his eyes. She knew that if she was to 
seduce him he must not think badly of her. While she talked to 
him a strange wild hysterical thought came to her out of nowhere : 
“Perhaps he is the one. Perhaps he could save me,” 

He did not say what it might be. “ There is no use in aliirming 
you needlessly. In any case it’s certain that your husband won’t 
be able to leave for weeks/^ 

^‘How many weeks ? She, who had been bored and eager to 
leave only a little while before, now wished that he had said months 
instead of weeks. The heat, the rain, the monotony no longer existed* 
She felt herself trembling and put her hands behind her. 

^ Four or five at the least. He looked at her directly, saying, 
‘^Fm very sorry on your account. For you Ranchipur must be 
deadly. And suddenly she felt very young and very happy No 
it really isn’t/’ ’ 

I must go now, Miss MacDaid is waiting for me at the barracks.” 
Quickly she said, Won’t you have a drink or at least a cup of 
tea ? ” He could not go now, as quickly as this, still in the cold 
professional rdlc of doctor. Somehow she must change that. Some- 
how she must lead the thing on to a dijfferent plane. 

Then he smiled for the first time, and the charm and simplicity 
in his smile made her feel suddenly ill, If it’s ail ready you might 
give me a cup,” 

It’s cold now. I’ll send for some fresh.” 

It doesn’t matter. I’ll take it as it is. I haven’t time to wait.” 
And out of her instinct and a long experience she knew by the way 
he smiled and looked at her that he had forgotten for a moment 
that he was the doctor. For a moment he had seen her as a woman. 
And she said to herself, You must not go too fast. You are not 
m Europe and this is a kind of man you have never met before. 
You must not give your hand away. He must think you are some- 
thing which you are not * , , he must think you arc a decent woman.” 

So she kept her voice and eyes in control and poured him a cup 
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of tepid tea and even drank a cwp herj^elf, aiiihuui*h there was nothing 
she loathed so much* And far five brief iiiinutes they talked 
pleasantly and easily, for the great vitality ui’ tlic Major made him 
easy company ; and m they talked she watched him greedily, seeing 
his big sensitive hands, his great inuseiilur shiaiklcrs, his fine head 
and the perfectly sculptured nmc and lull lips, studying them so 
that she might see him clearly after lie hati igme awav, finding in him 
through her intelligence and her cipcriciice ifilallildc signs of all 
the things she had hoped to tincL 

And then he finished his tea and Un%k up the cigarette left behind 
by Miss Hodge and said, ** Kn\v I must t>r ufb ri! ilrop in again 
in the morning* Fve done what 1 coiikl to keep down ^ our husband’s 
temperature. There's nothiiyit to do Init waif utitil the symptoms 
become clearer**’ 

And he went away without telling her what he luul discovered 
that morning, that at the royal siatdrs the rats were living like flies 
and that one of the stable-hoys wnndd be de;ui by tauiMn'row morning, 
all his glands horribly swollen, his fongiie dtv ant! burnt by the 
terrible fever* 


fi 

When Fern crossed the drive friiiii ilie Siiitirys a little after daylight 
she found her room undisturbed and ihc nofc exactly where she had 
left it, pinned to the pillow the way fKapk fumird noirs in the cinema ; 
but now the note, like so many aihcr ^cniiri! to have changed 

The sight of it filkd her with shame m it ^hr another Fern 
from the one who had left it there a few liams briore* It seemed 
to her that a silly child had pinned it iherr aiw! run our into the ain, 
a child whom she saw quite d«rlf now itdilir w'cie another person, 
But the Fern who stole into the hou’ic iliruiigb a muiidaw in the wet 
light of the early dtwn she could 1101 m m a!L bhr «iid not know 
her, what she w« like or whiihcr ilie wii batiiid* It was not that 
she had changed lo much as that itir was changing, and that an 
odd thing had happened to bsr, Iktorc she ** ran fat ever” 
she had always been inside hcrsdC ikrsrlf hail brrii the l>eginning 
and end of exiscena* NotMng hippeoed »afe ifirdiie herself; J 
else was vague ind untml uni«s k btppeneil m ftnivh her iiioniieottrily 
And now, for a mo^nt or two, ihc litd sfiisiciiow gat outside aad 
saw herself from t It gate hrr a iirarige feeling of excite* 
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ment and made her feel grown up and strong. It seemed to her 
that she was aware of other people for the first time and that untfi 
now she had been quite blind, not seeing them at all in reality, but 
only as shadows which did not touch her. She had “ seen ” Ransome 
and Mrs. Smiley for the first time, and now she might go on “ seeing ” 
other people. 

Almost at once she fell asleep again and when she wakened it was 
to the sound of her mother’s voice calling her to breakfast. She 
answered and then, throwing one arm over her head, buried her face 
in the pillow and slept again. 

Below-stairs where Mr. and Mrs. Simon and Hazel, still rather 
blear-eyed because she always wakened slowly, sat at brealcfast, Mrs. 
Simon announced that Fern again had “ the sulks ” and that she 
supposed it was “over this Harry Loder business.” But when 
Fern did appear at last, a little before lunch, she was neither ill- 
tempered nor sulky, and when her mother announced that Mr. Simon 
had found it possible to get away to Poona on Saturday Fern said 
perfecdy quietly, “ Then I suppose we should get started with the 
packing/’ 

All through the afternoon and the evening until she went to bed 
she appeared astonishingly sweet-tempered, so gentle and so agreeable 
that Mrs. Simon, while they all sat together like a united happy family 
in the sitting-room after dinner, began to consider plans for the 
wedding ; but she did not yet dare to speak of it lest it set Fern 
off again. It was only after Mrs, Simon had gone to bed and Mr. 
Simon was asleep at last that she began to grow suspicious. A 
Fern who was too sweet-tempered might be up to something. And 
then the following morning, while Fern was helping her put away 
he woollens and linens, she discovered that her suspicions were 
:orrect, when Fern suddenly stopped in the midst of the work and 
said, Mamma, I don’t want to go to Poona.” 

You don’t want to go to Poona ? What on earth do you mean ? ” 

“I mean that I want to stay here. I hate Poona.” 

“ Stay here all through this awful weather ? Why, noba^ stays 
n Ranchipur during' the monsoon.” 

.Fern wanted to say that some twelve million people stayed behind 
in Ranchipur, among them quite a few Europeans like Ransome and 
Miss MacDaid and the Smileys, but she held her tongue because 
she was determined to have her way and give her mother no oppor- 
tunity for starting a quarrel about something which had nothing to 
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do with the mail issue. That was what always happened • 
in eyery argument which concerned Mrs. Simon the suhiect f ? 
original discussion always managed to he lost. ° “ 

" Why, pray, don’t you want to go to Pot>na ? Don’t v™ 
lovely people there ? Isn’t everyone nice to you ? Wt,,, 

loves it.” ’5^' 

“ I’d like to stay here. Everybody in Poona is ‘ phonev ’ T? 
thing is ‘phoney.’ Everything they do i.s ‘phoney.’” 

Mrs. Simon, perplexed, regarded her with astonishment Tv, 
she said, still having no idea what Fern nic;uif, f wish vc^n 
use words like that. People here don’t know wh.it you mean a!] 
It tmkes you_ sound common. I don’t kt.ow where you pTck !! 
all this American slang/* ^ 

For a moment Fern came very near to lostiiy her tcniner tu 
was something maddening in her mother talkiiiy „f ■< conimnn^“' 
as if she knew what it was. That w.as one 'oi' the thin/ ^v\ 
mysteriously Fern had learned ovcrnit;hr.-. • what com/onnl 
In a way she had always known, but now she saw quke deaT 
She knew what was common and whiit w.is not, and the knowledi 
made her feel sick and ashamed for some of the thinps she had dom 
before she knew. Her mother, she knew, thomd/ Harrv llS 

was refined that 

SJviSt would Chang! St 

orShnonly said, ‘‘I don’t care whether people think I’m commot. 

‘‘Ha/l” /nt and good-natured.” 

existed. ^rtaiMy Th/was^no/ji 

fether, bullied and tormented bv bewildered 

envy and hatreds and baffled T ^PPy- And her mother with her 

of them.' i^abitiom was the l«st i^^ppy of my 

I wont even think of your staying behind.” her mother went 
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on. “A gill of your age alone in Ranchipur. What would Harrv 

think?” ' ^ 

“I know what Harry would think,” said Fern. 

"What?” 

“He’d try right off to get me to do what he wants me to do if 
1C married me.” 

“Harry Loder is a gentleman.” 

“ WeU, don’t drag him into it. I told you I wouldn’t marry him 
f he was the last man on earth.” And she kept seeing him and 
lansome side by side in her mind as if they were put up on exhibition 
-the one smug, contented, bullying; the other gentle, defeated 
despairing. She thought, “He needs me. I could do so much 
for him.” 

“Besides,” she said, “I wouldn’t be alone.” 

“ Why wouldn’t you be ? Everyone we know is going away.” 
“Because there would be the Smileys. I could stay with them.” 
“ The Smileys ! ” Her mother dropped the blanket she had been 
folding and sank back on her knees as if she had been struck. “ TEe 
Smileys I You must be crazy I I thought there must be something 
the matter with you to go a whole day without the sulks.” 

m not crazy. The Smileys wouldn’t mind looking after 

me,” 


“They hate us . . . the Smileys.” 

And into Fern’s mouth came the words of Ransome, “ The Smileys 
don’t hate anyone. They haven’t time to hate.” 

A dull flush came over Mrs. Simon’s face. It was an evil sign 
and Fern knew them all ; once she had been confused and even 
frightened by these displays of her mother, but now she didn’t care. 
Deep inside her she felt strong in the certainty that Ransome would 
mderstand her if no one else did. Moisture began to appear in Mrs. 
Simon s marble-blue eyes. Presently she would begin to cry, and 
at last she would fling herself on the nearest sofa screaming that no 
one loved her, that her husband was a fool and her children ungrateful, 
ihe would cease to be a plump, mature woman of forty-on<^ and 
become a nasty spoiled child. 

Smileys . . . against your own 
nother, she cried, “ siding with that woman against the mother 
TOO bore you I ” 


anyone. Anyway there aren’t ar 
the Smileys haven’t got any feud." 
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Her mother stopped moanitig and iooked ar her with • 

' How do you know so much about the Smileys ? » 

“ I’ve been thinking about them. It’s easy to see ” 

“ Yes. You’re very clever. Smarter than your mother 
father or anyone. Let me tell you, my girl, I could tell yl" 
about the Smileys.” J’ou t 

“What?” asked Fern. 

Don t be impudent. Hut plentv' ot thin*>'S abo 
they’ve written home hchiml our liacks. I'hcv’re T 

« W nkc pa,pfc,-. She lx,;.,, » c^" S 
With them after all the humiliation tliev’ye heaped upon usl» ® 
Ihcyve never heaped suiy humiliations on us'. The^’TO 
paid any attention to m.** * ^ 

" Don’t talk like your fool uf a lather. \X hat wouhl Mrs. Hoem 
Clapton dunk of your staying with the Smileys? After all S' 
tried to do for you. ...” ^ ^ 

^ This time Fern was silent. She went ot. ibUling linen and wooUem 
plaang them in the teakwoud chest, k, lowing that there was noS 
she could do. nothtng she could say now that would stop S 
burst because her mother tneant to go through with it to the 3 
It was never any use. You could tie ver g.et the smallest thing settled' 

iuddwT and tearsfandthe 

Zftt R I?' bought 

it ? “ Kansome’s, not to 

^ve got into his bed and scrcamwl if he threatened to put her out 

She knew now, more than ever, that there was no other wav out' 
and anything was better than this. It would almost be better beiut 

thought tkt 

Kansome and come to know the Smilep 
might one day have weakens! out .,f weariness and said “yes” 
to^r^ Loder, Now, that wa.s impossifvic 1 

H .iL k I wiping she would 

the wini hcaritig the sohs and the snifiBes and 

and sbe had dways hated her, even as a chiW. without knowing 

want to be 

mind rkat k ** knew all the time in her childhh 

commnn T^' *** * *nd uoscrupulous and selfish and 

was twtful to hate your own mother but more honible 
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still to be ashamed of her. liven if $he did escape one day, even if 
she did marry sr)inebody like Ransamc, her mother would always 
be there, forcing her way in. shameless and common. 

When FctTiL rcnuiinccl silent Kirs* Sisnon took to the sohi *is if she 
were overcome, hut l-crn went on working as if she were alone 
in the room because she knew that that gave her power ; and present y 
her mother rose and left the room, slamming the door so violently 
that bits of mildewed plaster fell fmm the ceiling just above it. 

Fern knew where she would go. It was a simple matter of routine. 
She would go to her hedrooni and lock the door and pull down 
the blinds and have what Mrs. Hog.gct -Clapton called a “ migr.iinc," 
which was rcflncti (or hciulacln*. She would not conic oiiwn to lunch 
and no one woultl see her all day until late that night she would 
unlock the door atid admit the consolation of her huslwnd.^ 

Bending over the clicst Fern thoug.ht, “ Anyway, we shan't have 
to see her for the rest of the day ’’ ; and she began to cry, quietly 
without a sound, not out of self-pity like her mother, but simply 
because her motlicr matie the world so ugly a place, and because 
she was tired, tint physically, for .she was young and strong, but 
weary of her mother aiui Mrs. 1 loggct-dlapton and ilarry Lwer 
and all the test. Big tears rolled down her face and icll on the linen 
as she packed it away. 

Lunch wa.s a dreadful meal, with the rain falling outside and the 
heat steaming umicr the wituluws. Fern did not speak at all an 
Hazel was tearful as she always was when her mother had one ot 
her spells, and Mr. .Simtm^pretciuling that nothing bad happened 
becau.se his wife’s .spells always filled hitn with shamc^rcad the 
Missionary News. The meal was no less friendly than it was day 
after day, year in and year out, hut the absence of Mrs. Simon made 
a difference. She had a way of htrkUng the family together, of keeping 
up the illuskm of friendliness and sympathy where in reality there 
was none. She “ made ” conversation which was somettTOS mote 
tiresome than silence. She pressed food upon her husbara ^d 
daughters. Sometimes, somehow, in her Mississippi past she m 
been taught that one should be “elegant” at meals b^tise they 
were ceremonies not distantly related to weddings and funerals, at 
which there were certain kirraulas of speech and set conventiOM to 
be employed. Being indiffertmt towards food herself, me had m 
special interest in the quality of the food «a on the table, Imtw 
believed that it was refined to behave a» tf tdl <rf it were aeUao 


Till'. KAtm lUMR 

and that conversation was necessary whether one ha.? .. . .l’ 
say or not. Chatter at meals was tt> Mra iiisnln 7 
salt and pepper. And so they mtssed her dattrr artd Me ** 

none of them was ahlc to ercate the same etiect. ' ‘‘’^''Mcause 

When the meal was Jinisheti I Vtit went to her nun r.. . 

a while she fell asleep front the es!un..iinn ..„a cmiZmtn 
last twenty-four hours, n, hr wakened about m u’vhvk lnZ 
of a motor outside the wituiow. IkHause vow e<«d 
motors of Ranchipur the h.nwis ,4 o,tr hand shr r 
to the winebw. dunMn« that t. nw.-h, 1. iZ!!, ZiiZt:: 
Smileys and that site mij..hf at least have a disfw.r „t , ^ f..*' 

but she found only the motor ot Mn 11,.,. (1 , fj”®’ 

HogKet-Clapton herself desvend.n, tn-m tl! ’ ir w!;'::! 
so tiny that a stranger seeing Mrs. Ihn.cri < stindil- h u’ 

tt might have thought that she was meant n! aZJ ZS 
rather than the motor Mrs. lioiwri {'j.i,!n)i J>, , 1 motor 

were rate in Ranchipur it eontrih.nrd to' her -c 
descended iron, it (while it t.^Wd ,0,1 .slaved underLr wiS!^ 

^geT ‘ * «■■». K..y« » l£ 

d«ri=g <4 K ,X 


II 

"" '.'.I "yi”* » ps. 

was not frifthr 1 ^ f*' ****RK*'‘^^ laptoti /^J heen “ told.” Sk 

and pr^endy 8hrfor”aoT m”* "*”* **‘^**’*^ *“P®**“’ 

to write a letter to hut e kf’ton aif<»g«hcr and decided 

cousin wrote to her IkT.? ^ ** ^ 

young mon. the fcln/l Vf ‘ Ptcmes and swimming parties soi 

" the®b^. to yolf ITi r*’ 

of “ rags ” and “ nig^g ^ 

Po die tetiast jjg^ Siihet/' b«i before she W wtittea 
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two pages she understood that something had gone wrong and that 
what she had put on paper failed somehow to convey the quality 
of her adventure with Ransome. When she re-read it she saw that 
it sounded trivial and school-girlish and rather silly and it had not 
been at all like that. Even her description of Ransome and of her 
feelings for him became something different. Ransome emerged 
simply as a kind of romantic cinema adventurer and her feeling for 
him seemed no different from the palpitating descriptions which 
Esther wrote to her each time she met an attractive young man 
It was a feeling for which she could find in her small vocabulary 
no words a feeling, a secret feeling, which seemed to make over 
the whole world, to bring to her a sense of freedom and independence. 
Now she could see her mother exactly as she was, and that gave her 
a secret power of which she was aware each time she came into 
the room where her mother was. Nothing of this could she write 
to her cousin because on paper it seemed idiotic and complicated. 
She suddenly felt older and wiser than Esther and superior to her. 
Esther who only knew boys her own age who were swell ” or 
‘‘attractive” or “marvellous.” It was extraordinary how many 
young men she seemed to know who fitted these three, her only, 
adjectives. None of these words suited Ransome, and Fern, con- 
sidering the problem tor the first time, doubted that Esther would 
understand any others. She saw now that in a good many ways 
she was really older than Esther. For that she could thank this 
strange isolated unnatural hfe which she led in Ranchipur. And 
Ransome was a man, not a boy like the young men Esther wrote 
about 

After a fourth attempt she gave up the idea of writing to Esther 
about falling in love. Three days ago it would have been exciting 
to write to Esther that she had had a proposal, even though it was 
only from Harry Loder, but now it scarcely seemed worth while. 
The drafts of the letter she carefully tore into tiny bits so that it 
would be impossible for her mother to piece them together. Then 
there was a knock at the door and one of the servants said that th- 
tnemsahih would like to see her in her bedroom. 

The moment she entered the darkened room Fern kn 
mother had been “ told.” Mrs. Simon lay ptoppeA 
a wet cloth on her forehead, moaning faintly. F 
Trembling a little she sat down and waited. 

Her mother said, “I want you to teU me the t 
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“ Is it true what Mrs. Hogget-Clapton ha.s just told mp ? » 

don't know what she told yon*'' 

“ That you’ve been going to Mr. Ransomc’s house at nitrht 
after dark 1 ” & • . . 

For a moment Fern hesitated. She saw at once that the 
had grown rampantly, luxuriantly, the w;n.- stories i;rcw in JlanchLt? 
and she saw that it was quite u.sc!ess to deny it.' It was no / I 
even to say that she had been there only once and that nothinird 
happened, because in her mothers present mooti tluit would not h 
bad enough to satisfy her. So she s;iid quictiv, “ Yes it’s true ” 

Mrs. Simon said, “Oh. my CJod! ” and hen, an to’ tn'oan a^ain 

How could you do such a thing ? With a ntan of his reputadonl 
Everybody m Ranchipur will know it.'* 

Fern thought, She's not thinking f)f me at all She's nnltr 
thinking of how she'll suller/' Aloud she sai<i, \\‘s Mrs ITno-fy-^f 
Clapton will see to that." ' ' * 

“Don’t you dare to say anything against Lily Hoi^get-Clapton 
She was right to come and tell me.” 

“ How did she find out ? ” 

“ She found out from the servants, but it doe.sn’t matter how she 
found out'* ^ 


“tL°” l ‘he •sound of it infuriated hern. The lord 

}!«>vclling snob- 

y. nd xt made Fern suddenly see the two women, bound togethet 

uT’ of before 

power, jealous of her 
was pretty and years younger th.m cither of them. For 

"‘Other talking to Ran- 
“ SoXm^^ ber “toucheU-up» curls, ogling him. talking vety' 
his s£Sion“f saw now that all along her mother had wanted 

forced inm tR/. b«n if she had not been the wife of a missiomry- 
round hrr rnn ^ ««P«:<»bility, frustrated and bitter, hedged 
i! ““Ibypocrkies. She could see Mrs. Hoggst-. 
P et motheii thete heads together, excited, morbid, angiy, 
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talking about her and Ransome. It was all horrible and made her 
feel sick; and then she knew that she was going to strike back 
She would hurt them both, for suddenly she knew how it could 

be done. 

She heard herself saying, “ Yes. it’s true 1 It’s all true I I’ve 
lived with Tom Ransome and I’m in love with him and he loves 
me 1 

That did it I When she saw the eliect upon her mother she wished 
suddenly that Mrs. Iloggct-Ckpton was there too. 

Her mother screamed and then threw oil the clamp cloth and sat 
on the edge oi the bed looking, in her pale pink nightijown trimmed 
with lace, her hair bedraggded and still clamp from the cloth, strangely 
Hke the fading “ kept ” women l-ern had seen in the cinema 
"Now wc’li have to leave Ranchipur ... all of us. You’ve 
ruined and disgraced your father and Hazel and the mother who 
bore you, who s given up her whole life to you, who wanted to see 
you married respectably to a good husband 1 ” 

■ .simply sat, shaking and terrified, think- 

ing, Now 1 VC done it. How am I going to get out of it ? ” 
1 ^^' sobbed for a time and then stopping suddenly she 

asked. How did you get in and out of the house ? ” 

" I went out after you were in bed and . . .” Recklessness swept 
OVM her. I stayed with the Smileys and came across the drive 
early m the morning before anyone was awake.” 

As she spoke she saw the faded pretty face of her mother grow 

a little over the too small teeth. 

The Smileys, ’ she said. “ So that’s it ? Mrs. Smiley is a pro- 
curess, IS she? I’ve always known it. CJod knows what orgies 
^ on over there with all those dirty Indians coming and going. 
Oh, I ve heard about Indians and what they do. . . . Your mother’s 
not the simpleton you may think 1 ” 

The long-suffering Mrs. Simon became suddenly the Mrs. Simon 
Of action. She began to walk up and down the room in her night- 
gown and then, stopping abruptly, she pulled it off over her head 
and tor a moment stood naked and unashamed, while she snatched 
up^ her stockings and underwear. 

I know what I’ll do. I’ll go and see Ransome myself. 'Hicns’s 
of putting everything right. He’ll have to many 

Fern sprang up. *' No I No ! I won’t many him. He doesa*t 
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He uid m. You nuntu’t .,o and see hia, 


want to marry me. 

You mustn't 1 '' 

Mrs. Simon, clad now in a chemise ami one st.H'kim, c. , 
dressing and looked at her. " You won’t nuirrv him 

Wdi, „.11 ™ .I„„. wiu, I,,,,! .,(■ : 

way . . . a . . . ? ” ' ' * %• 

» Yes " said Fern, “ a whore ! " She p.onounced the letter « w” 
because she had never heanl the word stioken .oui it , 

that was not conmion in the e.nenu. .Mrs. Sin, on resum"e7? 
dressing. “I'm going siraigj.f to Ransome," she cried 
for the Smileys ril fix then 1 ” Her mouth grew 1,. Ld and th! 
blue eyes more than ever like mathie at the thon -hi of th/e . “ 
delivered thus into her luttds, ■' ‘ 

Oh, don’t try to get out of it now, v<i,ing Udv. He’s ttoiniftn 
marry you, all right. Just leave it to tnc." “^Homgto 

The girl fell on her knees and itied to h.dd her mother’s W« »„ 
stop her but Mrs. Simon kit ked hrtseh fter ® 

^“DonSl” cW ■'i'll nj p„„« 

J?;..!'? “P, •» 'h' «-» hr, .. .h.„, 

w dressing-table mirror prettUying hewU mth cold ddiberate 

powder on her nm* sJf dignity, ai it ihi* wttman pudag 

WmoKcr havinv 'a* *^*‘*'**‘* distance, a 

to Uke’eachTthe “ 

bctTrm?hlfif^’‘k'^"*^«*‘‘‘ **««>•«>« want. You’ll 

S tLT n^f* her terrified heart 

t nodttng, ao tteat, would atop her inotte, and all 
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at once she saw that without knowing it she had played into her 
mother’s hands. Her mother thought, Now Ransome will have 
to marry her. Beside him Harry Lodet is nothing at ail. His 
brother might die and he might be an earl and then I’d have a fine 
place to spend my old age. . . . The mother of a countess I I 
never dreamed of anything as good as that.” Fern understood 
suddenly why in all her mother’s fury there had been a note of 
triumph. 

Without another word she left the room, thinking only that she 
must go at once to Ransome to warn him. She had learned one 
more bitterness — that maternal love could be a delusion, that it could 
serve as a cloak to hide selfishness and egotism and evil. She knew 
that she had been deceived by a fraud for twenty years, since the 
day she was born. 

Mrs. Simon scarcely noticed her going. Before she put on her 
hat she sat down and wrote a letter to the Mission Board about the 
Smileys, a letter which surely now would mean their ruin and recall. 
When it was finished she took the motor and, swollen with triumph 
and evil, she drove to the station where she posted the letter so 
that it would catch the Bombay Express and the Saturday boat to 
Genoa, not knowing that it would be the last time for weeks that 
any mail would leave Ranchipur. 
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While he dressed for dinner Ransome had two more drinks. It 
was difficult for others, especially strangers, to know when he was 
drunk ; one had to know him very well in order to recognize the 
point at which he became a trifle too polite, a bit too ironic, a soupfon 
too considerate and too interested in what you were saying; b’”*^ 
Ransome knew. It was the point at which that eternal feelin'^ 
melancholy and depression left him, the moment when he no Ic 
felt paralysed and incapable of action or decision because if 
back of his mind there was always a consciousness that no d 
and no action was of any importance. It was not that d 
brought him either strength of will or faith, but that drink"' 
the lack of these things seem unimportant and trivial, 
made the world become a bright and careless place in wh 
mattered arid one was no longer troubled and torturec 
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irony, the sarcasm, the Muntievs sj hit h atilu tn! him st,hcr 'v'"'’k“ 
to be replaced by a f!<n.«btuturcti rrcklcssm-ss uhi. h w-is’i f ■ 
because of his charttt and so rstteiiK-ly d.uitTrtnts «, ,,thers n 
he was happy ami that was the only trasmi tor his tlrinHn.y 

Now, as lie fastened his tie lie knew that hr u.ts iirunk'atti 
glad, because whatever hapjwnrd at .\{r. li.mnetiey\ dinner he l!S 
be neither bored nor testlrss nor disantrealtle o.,e ^-is ff a 
wlctaiis at Mr, ilatmrrirc'* brca.or u uas smart an,i‘ l.iunincarhn 
Mr. Banncfiec himsclt did n-.i dtink {..ratisr ..i rrh.-ioiis serf i 
and so he never knew that ius r.«}.t.,K „sted rather like niS’ 
wash and there were never rn, ,.i ,hr,„. J !e lud „evcr bit 
been bored at the th.nmht ..t r,, \},, it,nnrnee's hecauLT 

whole household was pirpoMruiu-. at d hn anse in the midst nfi! 
there was always Mrs. Hannrtiee attd bn Ifim.! l.eaniv to lend 'interMf 

Ifpj® l«-‘ a.ise 1 .hvina was Mine. 

Edwina he thought, 'with her i.ntrd wratv lairopcan point of 
view. ^ Ldwma was cert, on f.« .niint the uhole pattv with a kind 
of soaal {mralysis m wlmh the vny «ii if.rli u,,u!d seem charged 
with weariness and htiicd.im. ^ “ 

For two days, avoiding her, he lud not srrn her at id! save for 

El-Kautara. Nt»w, drunk, }« knew jwtiectlv well why he had 

nwness hlled him with wean»r«. bur it he had ..n!y detested her 
she would not have tronblrd hmi. At the saiue timr he found het 
c<»ld.lih«.ded abandon, her lovely viebusness 
”” *? ”* Jhinp attracted 

1 ** ’*^*^*’ **’ **''•* bim tor a time from his own 
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.was better that would Idunt the edge of the consciousness so that 
it was no longer possible to regard the ruin of oneself. 

Now, even drunk, he regretted that he had not made some excuse 
to stay away from the dinner, John the BaptiwSt hovered about, 
naked in the heal, hmiding him his clothes, brushing off bits of 
invisible dust, watdiing him stealthily, vaguely fascinated, he knew, 
at the spectacle of Ids master slowly making himself drunk. 

John the Ikiptist was very good at watching. Never once did 
Ransome, even when he turned quickly, ever catch him staring directly, 
but all the time he knew that the stu'vatu: was studying everything he 
did, every change of exprc.ssi(.,>n in. .his face. He could feel the boy's 
eyes on his back, and he becantc fascitiatcd by the speculation of 
what it was that John the Baptist saw atul what it was that went on. 
inside his round black head. Ami at last as he turned from the mirror 
he said suddenly, What is it you see ? What arc you looking at ? ** 

But John the Baptist was not to be caught. Mis face went cold 
and opaque. Itt his soft Pondicherry .Frencli, he said, “ m compnnds 
pas, Je m vois r//// ivv/.r, 

‘‘ But what do you see ? .Am I different ? Why arc you stating ? '' 
Rm de d/Jpreri/,'"" said John the Baptist. And then he under- 
stood that it was impossible ever to discover what was going on 
inside the head of his servant* Perhaps John the Baptist was only 
interested in the process of a man’s getting drunk. Perhaps he was 
glad or maybe he was sorry. Or it might be that John the Baptist 
saw him as he did not .see himself even in nsornents of self-reproach 
as a broken, useless, dissipated man to whom it was worth wiiile to 
be devoted l)ccausc the place was good and easy and there was money 
in it Perhaps he was tliinking, ** One more European going the 
way of the others* One more European who soon will be finished.'* 
For five years they luid been together but he had not tlie faintest 
idea of what his servant thought of him . * * and suddenly he was 
filled with shame. 

At last he was dressed and as he turned to put on his jacket be 
saw Fern standing in the doorway. She wore the same old miacoat 
.and felt hat, and she had been running, yet she did not look flushed 
but pale and frightened. He knew at once that he was glad to see 
her and the thought went swiftly through his muddled brain dmt it 
would be much more agreeable to stay here all the evening mil 
Fern, but he knew too that such a thing was impossible in Rtntiiipw. 

. ' Hello I " he said* Come im** And to John Bap^l te 
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devil ! flicn.iT»lii limmimtt* 
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1 le c!itin\ waste 
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said, “That’s a!!”; and the sprvini passed I'crn on thf « j 
and ran across the ^jarticn to his quartets. ” ^«andab 

“ Something awful has hapivticd,” she saiii. Siic diii nr,t 
she had always thine hefore. ^ ‘ cry as 

“ What?” 

"My nuithcr has ftiuiui out.” 

He laughed. In his present niotni, it 
merely funny. “I thoug.ht she w.iuh 

soond^ 

It was Mm. 
hef servanesd’' 
hkek 

mtich 

Even through the pleasant lia/,r .u tlomkeoness he wis au-sr,ts 
Fern had changed, hhc secmctl older. Tveu the t!i d 
which made her pretty instead of iicautiiul seemet to hoe 
her fce.^and she was not hystcrual now. 

temper ^dShny mother tLt nl’aftrue alld‘ rhd I* iT' ^ 

all the time and living with yn« ” ‘ 



<;k!^ ^ * shtifgufi ? '• he ashed. 

ketagh^.C”'’"'" And .Hi. ta 

funny,” Pern said. ” It'* awful” 

a shotg^^^AnywS’ ”4*1?*" 

“ThaTL -^“yway we know it isn't 

be tSi” '"“‘‘““"^'clitfcrence. Don’t you see. she wants it to 
"Why?” 

H^diff ^L* 41?^ 5'*’“ *« ** 

^bat her m^er was-d^r^K* *** butmliatc herself hy explaining 
having her daughtj^d nnthitig better than 

brotJia: of an ^ ** it bj the 

“ Sh.'. forgone; a.«d, ai .bo„, Ud„ ... 
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“Yes,” he said sfd)cfly* I sec the ditference in the candidate and 
I think she's quite rty)iC* 

‘‘You'd better get out riglit away. She's on her way here/' 
Then he sat down and Iwg^an to laugh mu\ he was tipsy enough 
so that it was ditlicult to ctinrrtd himself. Fern watched him fi)r 
a moment and the tears ciuue into her eyes. 

“Don't lauglt . . . please chHi't . • . please! '' A kind of plead- 
ing came into fict voice, so eviileni that it sobered him. “ It isn't 
funny,’' she sai<l in a very c|tiict voice. “ Dmi't yrm see it isn't 
funny. You’re making it so awful/' 

“No/' he saiii, ''it isn't funny. Tm sorry. I've been . . /' 
“I know/' slic said. But jdease gf>. Please go to-night I 0 
Bombay/' 

“ What aboiit you *' 

“It doesn't mafcer. I thu/e care any more. I can take care of 
myself/' 

He was aware c>f a faint note of reproach in what she said. 

“ What will you do ? 

“FU face the music. I don't mind." 

For a moment lie was silent, wishing that he was sober; md 
then he said, “ Wliat if we did get married ? " 

“I wouldn't marry you for a million dollars/' 

“ Well, that's that I " But he was, she suddenly saw, too drunk 
to understand wdrat she mcmit. 1*hcre wm a look «isf hurt in his face 
and she knew that he thought she w^rnild not niitrry him bcctusc 
he was a dtunkaiai and no goixL She wanted to explain that it was 
her pride that made her say it, but the same pride held her back 
She could nc^t do it. 

“Look here," he said, “you mustn’t go home* You c»nY do. 
that. You can't put up with aniathcr row/* 

“ If only I had a little nmney I could do m I please/* 

“ That's riglit. lt% a pity. No, you mn*t go home. Go to the 
Smileys/' 

“I can't do that either. Fve already nmdc enough trouble for 
them. I told her about them too." 

He grinned again, “That wasn’t very wise*" 

“I idn't know what I wm doing/* 

“ I aa't ask you to stay here. TTmt would only male it worse/* 
And an idea ctme to him : “ You could go and stay with ftitchid*" 

“ I couldn't do thit* I don*t know 1^" 


TIJK kains came 

“I do. He is minister of pdiw atul he l,.is * „ i 

children. Noihintt oniid he niuic rrsf-ataide,** ' sever 

” But he’s an liniian." 

“ What tlillhrciice dix-s that t.uke ? i lc\ .1 h,,,. u-liuw ” 

She renmukred ulut kr nu.thrr had -..lui ahnut 'nk. r 
Indian.s " who went to the .Simirvs. “ It di T-.n’t „• 1! r. . r r ' 
to me hut it myMt yMr her an rsur.e ,0 nuhe'u'.ndde T 
dont know what .she's like, .site tuiuht trie u n • • ’ * ' 
the Viceroy. She nm-ht do amthttu;.” 

Yts, he .saw what she ntrant, and auain he u oifet! to hueh T* 

wasprepostm>us(hew.n thrtwttruh hannh-.s e-, ru.h. f ? 
schoolgirl had become an estiantdinatv athn,. .,„d n'.l’r n «' k 
mg to become an “ineident" whnh nmdn u.,,.-!t!e the r' 

India, a »cambl af whuh iiikdir h * ^ 

taort Ana f,„ ,l,n ,.,„n i,n .u-n.ln ,1’;'"' 

the Indian c}uamiii, all fhr iiitmiir irmtplu wlmh emildu 

small people, the ho,wie„ t.nde nwam^^s j 
and fear and jrctt.ness a..d p.r,ndu r, 1 ie w.s uwate. even thmul 
his drunkenness, J<*r the (n„r ..t how Indians must frel L 

rzrxtiTtrr 
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fault anyway. I don't know how any of it happened, except that 
I must have been crazy. I'm sorry I was such a fool I '' 

He looked at her for a long time, seeing even through the haze 
of drunkenness how young she was and how charming and earnest, 
and he saw too that now she was no longer looking to him to help 
her. It was the other way round. Then he said, ‘‘ No, you weren't 
crazy. You aren't crazy at all" He thought, wish I had you 
with me always, for ever " ; but it was too late now. 

Abruptly she said good-bye " and went out of the house into 
the rain. He sat for a long time in the chair opposite the door andi 
at last he remembered Mr. Bannerjee's dinner and rose and took 
another drink to drown tlie sombre thoughts which had taken posses- 
sion of him and to give hiin the strength to go to the garden house 
and send John the Baptist away because he had gossiped and betrayed 
his master. It was a disagreca!>lc task and although he had no 
idea what John the Baptist was like inside, he knew that he was 
used to him and even fond of him. But when he reached the garden 
house it was alreiuly empty. The servant had not gone away for 
good because his few hclongitigs and the little wooden chest which 
contained them was still there. Ransome thought, ** He docs know 
me better than I thought. He has disappeared because he knows 
that to-morrow I will not send him away because by then it will have 
become too much trouble to find a new servant and because to-morrow 
I will see that his gossiping was, after all, unimportant and only 
human. He knows that tfvmorrow I will understand that it was 
not he who caused the evil but Mrs. Simon and Pukka Lily and all 
those like them." 
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Mrs. Simon arrived five minutes after he had left and found the 
house quite empty. In the anti-climax all the righteous indignation 
which she had carefully preserved all the way to the station and 
back oozed out of her and curiosity took its place. For three yw© 
she had wanted to sec the inside of this house and now she satisfied 
her desire, going from room to room, even into his bedroom where 
the sight of his brushes and pipe and bed gave her a certain voluptuous 
excitement for which Mr. Simon would have to pay later on. It 
was a disappointment, the house, because it seemed so simple and 
so bare and not at all like her idea of what tihe house of an Englisb 
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gentleman should be, not at all the way the housrs of s,,ch 
were in the cinema, not at all like Lily Hoj-j-.c-t .Ll.iptuti's ho 
When she had examined everything she drove direalv tT'h 
Smileys’ and there nude a terrible .scene in i.rder to relieve her b ffl t 
spirit. The Smileys, hcwikicrcd, attempted .u tir.f exnl-ti • 
terms of simple hutnanity, bet alter a moment it iiec.mie evident V" 
simple humanity was stmiefhing bevond the „f v 

Simon and they both fell silent. It w.,s .Anm I’hor be wle/Hnswern 
her at last in her own language. When she .uuM bear the tie f 
no longer she called Mrs. .Simott " a poor uhite slut '' and told h 
to go acra.ss the drive and never cuter the house aiuiiti. 
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M r. BANNERJEE’S house was that rare thing in Ranchipur^ 
a house constructed of lath and stucco. It was in every way 
a very odd house, designed and built cheaply seventy-five years 
earlier beneath the eye of Lady Streetingham, the eccentric wife of 
the Resident during the reign of the Wicked Maharajah, to house 
her guests. Being a woman of peat sociability and considerable 
wealth, married to a bore and exiled by her husband’s duties to a 
barbarous state, it was her habit to invite everyone she met to come 
and stay with her as long as he liked ; and so she had constructed 
a house which was rather like a tavern with a great many ramshackle 
outbuildings to house the servants. 

The house itself, perhaps because of its odd shape, had a bizarre 
charm. It was octagonal, with a verandah on the ground floor, and 
a balcony on the second which ran the entire way around the house, 
and the roof was flat, with a stairway leading up to it, so that the 
guests might use it in the fashion of the East and on hot nights lie 
there in the open air beneath a brilliant blue sky spangled with glitter- 
ing stars. At the back, like a clumsy tail, there was a barrack-like 
wing added as an afterthought when the main house became too 
small to house all the adventurers and remittance men who accepted 
the invitations of the Resident’s rich and eccentric wife; for the building 
quickly became a kind of boarding-house for people who were down 
and out, until at last it achieved a spectacular notoriety and brought 
about the recall of the Resident himself. In its day it had done 
more to lower the prestige of Europeans in Ranchipur than any other 
element in the history of the place. The sight of the verandah dubiously 
ornamented by the figures of Lady Streetingham’s strange guests, the 
rumours of the debauchery and drunkenness that took place inside 
its walls, the murder of a servant and finally the murder of one 
guest and the suicide of another — all these things and many more 
had given the house such a name and such a legend that for years 
after the retirement it remained tenantless and even the lowest coolie 
never passed it without a faint scornful curl of the lip. This, the people 
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of Ranchipur told themselves, was a spectacle (if what 

civilmtion was like* 

In those days it took a lonp; time for news to jhui its wiv 
the whole of India from Ranchipur to (hn ertinu-nt 1 louse in't • 
and an even longer time for tliose in power to heiieve th-,f^t“”“’ 
in the guest-house of the Rcsi.km’s ricl> aiu! eecentrie wife 
bad as they were rcportc<i to be. 'Hk- mtndcr and snicitk n„Vf 
end to the Resident and his wife ami to the t>uest-.honsc itstdf i 
by that time the damage was dt.ne and for t'hittv years 
the legend of its Imvdincss lingered, corrnpti,,.. the opinion J S 
twelve million inhahitants «.f the great ri< h state . ,f Hane! imir m.l “ 
it a difficult state filed with troubles and complu aii, ms and smoib^ ”! 
rebellion. But in an odd way the iegctul of L tmest h!" seZt 
a great help to the old Maharajah in Ins etiorts ni etilfltet. 
and fill them again with the pride which had once breu theirs 'bem ' 
it had weakened and corr.tptcd that mysterious weapon vshich the 
European called “prestige." atui broug.ht to the natives of Ra.dunu 
a sense of equality. It weakened, too. the authority of ,hc eenS 
government which before long d.sccocrcd that the g, tests o S 
Streetingham had rendered it eatremely dnf.eult tl, manage the 

given a free hand, I he centra! government turned away- its face 
for the sake of peace, and permitted Ranehipur to go its Ln wav 
house was alremly tkllini* inm mm wlint the Maharikii 
r^aimed it as a residence for his librarian. Mr. Ifumcriec The 
hbmmn was by nature rather like old l.miy Streetmuham, c«remi 
hospitable and mdiscrimiiiale in his Imspitahiv ; bu kiiv his taste was 
conventional. The Resident's lady had' not nn i c red Ihnm 
he had for gue.stt so long as they were outwardly h.nmt cemS 
tall^ and remained solicr enough tr» play whist wnh her • Mr 

M.S; 

a stacanee wa* very like his rmn pardts, 

Dtmg together into . htrmoaiou* whole. As the leader of the 
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cosmopolitan set m Ranchipur, important guests of the Maharaial 
were sent to him for at least one dinner or tennis party. The Brit si 
suburban set, r^ed over by Lily Hogget-Qapton, professed to hole 
him in scorn, although in their hearts they were eaten up with ra» 
and envy Aat the real plums like Lord and Lady Heston were alway 
entertained by Mr. Bannerjee and seldom seen by themselves Or 
Ae other hand the r^l Indians distrusted Mr. Bannerjee and H, 
Oxfotd -ways and held him in scorn because he seemed for ever unabh 
to deade upon wMch side of the fence he meant to descend. Bui 
Mr, Banneqee had created a world and a position of his own a 
world which at times seemed a little like the world which had used 
his house as a club in the time of Lady Streetingham. It was known 

® set and his awareness of this filled him with 
pnde and made him beat himself in Ranchipur with a strange 
in which Mrogance and timidity were in perpetual conflict. And 
he was rich, as a leader of society needs to be, for when the older 
Mr. Bannerjee, his father, had retired from an extraordinarily pros- 
perous counting-house and insurance office in Calcutta to withdraw 

given everytWng he possessed to his 
son. Mr. Bannerjee also had a beautiful wife and a position of 
eminence and authority and even power, but he was not a happy 

SS foe ^ ronrS 

There was Ms own indecision and the weakness of a character 

someone 

wfo 1 could have known this, for only someone 

with an all-seeing eye could have believed that the Mr. Bannerjee 
debonair and a little arrogant, passing out cocktails at a tennis pity 
and talking about the theatre in London and the races in Paris, was 
foe same man who in the early morning crept out from foe octagonal 
ouse into the maze of ramshackle outbuildings at foe far end of the 
compound to cut the throat of a goat before a small and monstrous 
statue of Kah already smeared with foe blood of a hundred sacrifices. 

d no one but himself could know those awful moments in foe very 
mdst of a worldly and cosmopolitan dinner party when suddenly 
he became cold with fear and terror, when in a second of horror 
was as if he saw Kali the Destroyer appear above the head of one 
ot foe guests to accuse him of having betrayed his blood, his race 
and fos faith. Only herself could know that he had no children, 
not because his beautiful wife was barren, but because her silent 
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apin,bcbepatowo 8 defMif^r!*a #sdn sid 

•«« n»dc an eiloit ut a twly ,c t hf fwlit^. 
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At first he had told himself that in some half-mystical fashion it was 
the aura of the house itself, with its memories of two murders and 
a suicide, of drunkenness and debauchery, indulged in long ago 
by people dead and in their graves. There were, too, the person- 
afity of Mrs. Bannerjee and the atmosphere of bitter marital unhappi- 
ness and the knowledge that always in the house only a little way 
from you, behind a wall or even perhaps behind a screen, th ere 
lurked the presence of Mr. Bannerjee’s father, whom no one in 
Ranchipur save the Bannerjecs and Major Safka and one or two 
servants had ever seen. 

Once or twice in the enclosed garden at the back of the house 
where Mrs. Bannerjee kept her pets, Ransomc had caught a glimpse 
of a white robe disappearing among the dusty shmbs. But the 
face and the figure of old Mr. Bannerjee he had never seen. Now 
and then his son spoke of him, quite casually, as if there was nothing 
mysterious about him, but into the face of the son there always 
came a look of reverence and awe at the mention of the old man’s 
name. He told Ransome that the elder Mr. Bannerjee in his old 
age had given up all worldly pleasures to find wisdom, to contem- 
plate, to prepare himself for another life; and the reverence and 
awe in the voice of the son impressed Ransome, not because he had 
any special respect for the Hindu faith, but because it seemed extremely 
odd that a worldly man like the son could ^be so profoundly 
moved by the old man’s accession of holiness. And once, but 
only once, he asked somewhat irreverently, “ What is this con- 
templation ? What is it that he contemplates which is beyond the 
understanding of the rest of us ? What is it he contemplates that 
he might not contemplate while living in the midst of his fellow- 
men?” 

Politely but with a certain coldness Mr. Bannerjee answered, “It 
is difficult to explain. It is something which you would not under- 
stand if you do not already see it.” And then quickly he had changed 
the subject ; but Ransome was aware he had been quietly snubbed 
and that suddenly Mr. Bannerjee had become frightened. In the 
way in which his face twitched a little and his eyes avoided those of 
Ransome, he was like a frightened hare. 

He did not suppose that the air of sinister mystery about the house 
had anything to do with secret nameless sacrifices or hidden 'orgies 
nf the Hnd cheap journalists had a way of ascribing to Hindu rites. 

[t had its origin, he was certain, in nothing so obvious and sensa- 
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tiofial as that ; yet k wa$» he CMttc U) led num* and more, a perfectly 
real and almost a tangible thing. If wan /im. If you had sharp 
eyes and ears and any sensibilkir^ whatever, ytni ll'lt it each time 
you went to the home. It hung like a stitule rather corrupt fragrance 
abimt the personalities of Mr. Bannrrjer and his wife. It was in all 
the rooms. At mmmns it omc sharply to in an intonation, 
in a frightened glance, in the way fhc personality ot even Mrs. Ban! 
nerjec herself could cha«g,r .sutUiciily winle you were talking to het 
and become, instrad of Simirihini! whwh, however cold and aloof, 
was real and even familiar, somnhirpt ‘-h.iduwv aui! half-savage and 
frightened. It was mu m c^pmemer uluch Ransomc found con- 
fined to the Bannerjecs ahrnr, he hai! cnomnicml i? a hundred times 
a thousand times in Indians Iwlure ; even thr old Maharani, fierce 
and proud and independent, he lui! nrrn chafu^r sinldenly in the 
same mysterious fashion while he waN fatkijyg to her. In the Banner- 
jees* house it was simply more acwfr iHu'.iusr Mr. Ikinnerjec was a 
Bengali and l^tcause all Mr, liifuierjee's pirinu'c^ at being an enlight- 
ened Indian and a moitel ik Ihifofwan brlunioiir, made the contrast 
more painful and the mystery doubly noimralilc. 

It wis, Rtmomc slowly breame convinrcil, the thing which set 
most Indians and Ryrt,tpeanH dividing them in the very midst 
of intimacy, deskoiing the i:h'm.u Ifirmbliip** and leaving them 
withered and empty. It was iliat fhtng uhivli write w referred to 
vulgarly ti the mysicrf of India/" yrt llafivomc, in hi« intelligence, 
could not accept this any more than hr could accept the cheap tricks 
of the /Mrs, He did not siiiler iiiyi^frfirs rm\} , hrratisc he had found 
that in the end mysteries* even the iiiohi t'^oirric Hinduish ones, 
always had eipliniikmi which were pcstrifly 

After a time he begin to wk «|yesfituiv of liidwiw whom he looked 
upon ti fricndii but he made very liifk pro|*rc^s until he went to 
Major Safka. It wti no goiKli he soiui diicm'rrrd. m isking Raschid 
AU Khan. No Muslim undrrttotMl it ; ifidrrd thr bluff and hearty 
Raschid held the opinion shat it mm tlm m^fUriry wdtkh made the 
Hindu cowardly and iretcherciui iiitl iinrrbablr am! by profoundly 
at the root of troubki ticimwfi all Miivliiui ami flindus. It 
appeared to irritote and pii»lc ilie Miitliiiw bf twnc ilian it Irritated 
and.' puMed Rani0i« Wmsell 

But Major Safkt was t Hindii^ i Bfahiitin wBu wn ** free/* freed 
pcthtpi by tttcettom who, initctd of cowering beibrc the myste^ 
and the terror, had .femghi it, freed if» ftejiiaps by his own iWtb m 
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science and the power of man's intelligence against the evil of Nature 
enshrined in the bodies of mysterious gods. 

is," he said, the great Indian sickness. You might call it 
the Hindu evil. It stifles and suffocates and paralyses. It is like 
the stench which hangs over the poor quarter when there is an out- 
break of plague or smallpox.” 

They discussed it again and again, sometimes on the verandah of 
Ransome's house, sometimes in the Major's office at the hospital, 
when Miss MacDaid would come in for a moment to listen, and then 
snort in scorn that they should be wasting their time talking about 
things which made no sense. All that was needed to save India, 
she would say, was education and cleanliness and enough to cat. 

The Major liked talking about it, as if each time he talked of it, 
the thing became somehow a little clearer to himself. And each 
time he made it seem a little clearer to the reason and understanding 
of Ransome himself. 

It is mystical in its origin,” he said, and still, I suppose, mystical 
in its manifestations. To understand it you must know and under- 
stand the whole history of the Hindu religion — ^its origins, its rise, 
its decay. I don’t know anything quite like it in history save perhaps 
the strange hysterical faiths of the Dark Ages in Europe when hermits 
took to caves to ^ contemplate ’ like that mysterious old fraud, Mr. 
Banner jee’s father. Men of intelligence went into monasteries because 
that was the only place left where they might keep alive the flame 
of culture and civiliization. It is like the cloud which hung over 
all Europe in those times ... a cloud of what might — ^yes, what 
must, I suppose — ^be called faith and religion despite all its baseness 
and superstitions, when Christianity became for a time an evil com- 
pound of the teachings of Christ strangely mixed with Druid paganism 
and superstitions born long before in the swamps of Germany, 
sprinkled with a reasoning of Roman and Greek ideas and super- 
stitions. It entered every house and the life of every man save 
those shut away in monasteries or living like animals in caves. It 
filled the minds and lives of even intelligent people with hosts of 
witches and demons and incubi and made them live by terror and 
faith in evil rather than faith in good. It occurred during the break- 
up of a great empire, of a whole civilization. 

“ You see, a retired insurance agent like old Mr. Bannerjce is afraid 
and so he retires to become holy because idl his life he has not been 
holy at all. All the money he has piled up did not come from too 
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hoiy a beginning and he is afraid, of wlur he doesn’t i 
but he IS afraid. And Bannerjee himscii' is afraid ' For^ 
manners and his high talk he is a coward and n, ,w md th,.n i! c ® 
terrified by the vast imponderable mass of things bevond 

He chuckled suddenly and .said, “ lu-cn the old Maharmi k -a 
sometimes. I’ve seen her when she idri'cts that s!«. ; . i- f 
that she has founded a high school for ^Jirb atid in.t thrTSaT'^ 
which makes it honourable for Hindu wnnicti to divom o • 
bands. It doesn’t make any ditlerenec. 
possession of her and nakes her ai'ain the hdf-wil,i .. 
creature she was when they broug.ht licr here from the 
K h..,. ore, .11 Wi, Me . el,;,. a . , . „ Jl 
known a reformation, a religion which, like all taiths w« i 
of mture Itself and rose once to grc.it heights and now has des°cMdd 
again, corrupted and wasted to the level of a savage 'relSon j 
images and taboos, which worships the ririneitde of evil an 5 a 
do. .. much » .he principle k,i 

ter.iiung than the pagan^arisli 
amty of the Dark Ages ever wa.s, hut th.ii is nut because the nmnl.. 
are different. It is because of Ituh.i itsdi . , the twLE K 

rutmess. it is a country of burning sun and dry tdains and wil.t 
cloudbursts, where nothing is ever wholly peacdli and green and 

SMe'ir’self®^^'^ the very priodd^ 

1 '“ZA' f r? I'"""! 

avc . a country failed with snakes and wild l>easf« anct 
drought. „d cth^uMc „hc,c eve,. :,lZ c f 1“ 
h«^e than elsewhere. And yet a continent swarming with life 
IirS S Africa is empty and sterile”' ' ‘ 

evmi^andtv f K«ve and 

«‘her nations: 

than elscwhem and beauty^^Je 

all-embrndno- foJA iTi T »«»“t|{ul, and out of that came an 

•» S«“ ‘■'into ■»! d.c» decyed : 

where in the reoS^Ltorfu ’.'ll**' dcatuetlon. My ; 

worw mtute j« always aa enemy until subdued be the ’ 
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hand and the intelligence of man, but in India nature is a monst 
whom we have never tamed even a Httle. One has, I suppose t 
worship her m the figure of Kali because nothing else seems logica 
Miss MacDaid.is pardy right. We can educate Indians. We ca 
feed the children properly We can try at least to stamp out disease 
but in the end nature will always win. We have gone a long wa' 
m^Ranchipur, but in the end we may be defeated by India herself 
India the continent, the unconquerable. ^ 

‘ mat Mr. Bannerjee is afraid of is not simply these vague symbol 
which have been set up as gods, but of something far more savagi 
and profound. ^ is terrified of India itself. The gods are ol 
shadows. It IS the drought and the monsoons and the earthquakes 
the leprosy, the plague, the typhus, the burning sun and the baLu 
sky, which he at the root of his terrors. But Mr. Bannerjee is not 
very intelligent, so he tlunks it is Kah whom he fears. He is aware 
and rightly, that in spite of all his Oxford education and his talk 
o ondon and Pans he is Inian and that he can never escape India.” 
Ag^n he sighed and added : “ Perhaps we shall be defeated I 
don t think It IS as simple as Miss MacDaid believes. Anvwav 

r/bTf 'S; V * by fear Jstead 

f ?“?P® ““ because you no longer have 

faitii, but sometimes I think no faith at all is better than ours. Because 
tt IS fear that we have to overcome, fear and denial and negation. 
That s where our friends the Muslims have the upper hand. ^They 
«en t afraid of anything in heaven or earth .. . not even of India 
^ey came nearer to subduing her than any men have ever done' 
but they too were defeated. She has never been conquered even 
u ^bey are here by sufferance until one day In dia 

wi4 aU that IS evil and good stirs in her sleep and gives one mighty 
roU, and then they will tumble off like Asoka and Alexander and^the 
Moghuls and the Tartars and the Chinese/^ 

In the voice and eyes of the Major there were sadness and defeat, 
he sadness and defeat which Ransome had seen so many times in 
o many Indian eyes, but there was, too, a kind of smouldering 
numph and pride, perhaps in the knowledge that he was a part <rf 
he vast unconquerable, tragic continent. The Major had neither 
e tough optimism of Raschid Ali Khan, for ever proudJv aware 
fins conquering blood, nor the birdlike cheerfulness of Mr. Jobnekar. 
reshly released from the servitude and oppression of centuries. The 
lajor was more inteUigcnt than cither of them and he had, as well. 
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tHc instinct snil tHc scnstliiltty tit u f,it‘r »i(u] i l 
scarcely be measurca by time. could 

There wre moments u-hen even the was frightened r 

Ransome that was a {urt ..t his tasein-itiMn •. ih,t he tl . 
boy and yet as old a.s time, that l,c fomui lue t.,,, tuin fu} L‘'r 
save by plunging full into the midst of it hv hlia.n 

very h„rro, .„J „„ 

»„4,s 

Ransonie kti the htnisr tm I'^hh io fit \fr . » « 

he was drunk atu! tilled with a suddeti nrtMM-um-ui"m that 
with the mmMnm storm mg.ht tire him l,om ,hc denretiTn,"°“^'‘ 
of pettiness and evil with which } hn\ u, .t v h.u! intn ied 
he felt that despite the old ..u.kmto..h and telt lu? ^ S 
would wash him clean. - (,leanne^v." he uul, half .doud « 5?,““ 
what I want, cleanness." 

He thought, It it is raining hard when I come home th« u ■ 
can drop me tiff." ™ 

He did not want to Ik- brought h..mr by b'dwiM fu j-j 
even want to t.iake the short journey o, wo nt es /„ *11^ 
A».i 1.0 „oii ,7;;,” 77““ 

door Aauiie would cosiic m mui ulk and lu\x i drink for 

Jwf . c . '^■‘■atisomr ai«| then they would 

.o«H S i , . 7 'J" “'“f' I-"'"-' ■•Ml- 

of satiety and exhaustion * 1 compulsion bora 

ngtia aid loili^nd d?' /*i“^ v * *! would fed tick 

S k ^ degraded, ho. drunk now, waWng thtoueb 

dut drew them togete qie 

»nd embraced as a JZJ! JJ- j f «“"c tired and frightened 

, — . j j gesiuie of dc&m exhibitiooki* 
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aware that no matter what they did or how they did it ti,. 
wodd go on accepting them because they wer^otf aSratSvirnd 
most of the world was so dreary and so mean so like Mr. h “ 
Qapton and Fern’s awful mother. There was even^n MWs 
weariness and depravity something bright and dazzling 
something even that was clean. That was what made' her no'wer 

2oTrbeJni^“"- - muchHoTg 

And then half-way to Mr. Bannerjee’s the rain almost stopped and 
for a moment a sultry sun appeared just above the horizonfhatlung 
every^g in an evil sulphureous light. The houses. tL 3 
even tiie fresWy washed green of the trees seemed to absorb and 
4en give back the unearthly yellow glow. It was the kind 5 li2 
hpsdy, which rnust be provided by God to illumine the end ofte 
world-a sick leprous yeUow light with the quality of decay imd 
horror in it. It fell now full on Mr. Bannerjee’s octagoS hoSe 
even touckng the figures of the guests whom he could see thrS 
Ae opened windows ; and the old feeling that the place was iSd 
by some evil power returned to him more sharply than evi 
house. .. see^d ,o hhu, d.o„M be 

'Iften before he was half-way down the muddy drive, the sun 
vamshed quickly below the horizon and left the stiU air damp Z 
h^vy and green once more, filled with that strange ominous sise 
t?i V ^ ^ I^cted it during the rains when the air itself seemed 

so ^ck and so rich and damp that the plants and trees migS Kve 

or T’ nounshment from it without the need of toots 

verandah the yellow Kght had 
feded so that the simster old house itself lay in darknLs, its windows 
lozenges cf light in which he saw the figures of the B;^eS aid 

Murgaaoyd diking 
aspidistras and 

nlv if by some piece of 

levoS fbe marigold, the zinnia, the hollyhock, the 

i° ® colour. It was 

decadence in the world of plants which 
^ gardener s sense in Ransome ; and then he understood. 

■bt strange flowering was the work of old Mr. Banneqec, who 
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ei^idently considered the clinncr one of the rearer occasions in the 
social life of his son. On gala eveninj’H he oniainenrcd the sterile 
mbber plants and as-pklistnis with the hlohSornH of more showy and 
fortunate plants, tying each Hower orrtuliv on with a hit of thread. 
This time, Ransome thought, the ornamcotaf itui must be in honoui 
of Edwiim. Even old Mr, Ihinfieriee in Iuh retirement and meditation 
was a snob* 

There was never atty need of being atmounceil at Mr. Iknnerjee’s. 
The sound of a fot>tstep mi tlie veraiHlili was emough to raise a 
chorus of shrieks and growls, sereafiis am! yafipifigs, from Mrs. 
Bannerjcc\s Pekinese am! from ihe iio^rns uf f^arrofs and macaws 
and parakeets who livai in canes am! tm privhcs the whole length 
of the verandah— a chortis whult, like flic pLiigir, spreati to all the 
birds and animals and duldrni which lurd m tluu htukllc of out- 
buildings at the far end oi the comptmiuL Mr, limnerjcds house 
and garden were a kinti of tndta iV ovcu'crowdcti, confused, 
swarming with noisy life. 

Inside the house Wr. Ikiunericc, verv tirat atui smart in white 
clothes made in Havik How, was pom mg, iorkntiis for Edwina, 
Miss MacDaid, and the Major, In a corner on a divan sat Mrs. 
Bannerjce and her confkianie, Miss Muigafnnd, a linlc apart from 
the group, removed ntit alone by spiicr bur by an aimosphere of 
psychical detachment, as if fheir corner, liiddrri behind an invisible 
barrier, remained inviolate mul IiHliaii. 

Mss Murgatroyd a thifi liiilc Mikmfrr in her late thirties who 
acted as assistant to Mr. Baiiuci|rr in ihr tiiaii.igcfiicfit of the libraries, 
She belonged neither to dw Indian nor fo tlir bairopcari world of 
Ranchlpurand she had never nuriird, panly because she was neither 
rlda nor very aitractive and partly betau^^r there was no one for 
her to marry save t Eurasian like lin^rll, and Miss Mutgatroyd 
regarded al! Euraiiam, ionictinir!i even witli contempt 

Although everyone in Ranchipur ktirw hn ^rcicf, alrhough anyone 
with the feeblest perception ruiiid ii at oiict, although the 

odd colour of her hair, the muddy ictfiifr of her skiit the blue eyes 
surrounded by yellowish whitca, iiid the itiiii collapsible IndiaD 
hands all betrayed her, Mias Miirgairoyd wcni thfoiigti life cherishing 
the illusion that m one km»* Stic always %aid that her parents had 
^ed while she was a child and that tier fiilirr had bcrii a magistrate 
in the Madras Pf»ideacy, and she ilwiffi drc^iscd in limoptm dothes 
which did not luit her md mack her icriii even pliiticr than she 
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was. la a sari she might have passed for an Indian and kept a certain 
authenticity and even a certain dignity, but European clothes gave 
her a kind of fancy-dress appearance, full of falsity. The effect was 
the same as that of a middle-aged thoroughly Anglo-Saxon spinster 
dressed in a sari and bangles for a fancy-dress party. It was not 
only that she dressed as a European woman, but that she chose 
her frocks as badly as possible, selecting costumes which would 
have suited only the palest and fluffiest of blondes. Now, sitting 
primly beside the handsome and exotic Mrs. Bannerjee, she wore 
a gown of pale-blue taffeta ornamented with little garlands and 
rosettes of tiny flowers. 

Ransome never saw her save at the library or at the Bannerjees’ 
and apparently she had no other life. There was something timid 
and frightened and grovelling about her which always made him 
feel a httle sick, not only at the spectacle of Miss Murgatroyd herself, 
but at the human cruelty and prejudices which had deformed her 
whole character and personality, as disease may slowly deform a 
whole body which should have been sane and healthy. For the 
handsome Mrs. Bannerjee she was a kind of slave, fetching and 
carrying for her, flattering her, giggling with her in corners as she 
was now doing, applauding with gratified bitterness the mockery 
with which Mrs. Bannerjee treated nearly everyone who her 
way. It was, Ransome thought, as if she were revenged through 
Mrs. Bannerjee upon all those, both Indians and Europeans, who 
snubbed her, as if it were only through Mrs. B an nerjee th at she 
could discover enough self-respect to go on living. 

The relationship existed, Ransome was certain, not because of any 
fondness Mrs. Bannerjee felt for her, but because on the one side 
Mrs. Bannerjee found her useful, and on the other Miss Murgatroyd 
would have fourid life unendurable without the little filHp of confidence 
tyhich the relationship provided. After a long time, after having 
watched them together at dinner after dinner and tennis party after 
tennis party, the suspicion came to him that Mrs. Bannerjee, the 
proud Bengali, tortured Miss Murgatroyd, the timi d Eurasian; 
Miss Murgatroyd, he suspected, was a kind of whipping-boy upon 
whom Mrs. Bannerjee might vent her hatred of everything European. 
But Miss Murgatroyd, it seemed, bore the cruelty and even welcomed it 
because it was the only thing in her life which made her seem important. 
Her worship of Mrs. Bannerjee was like that of the dullest, plainest 
jirl in the school for the one who was most gifted and beautiful. 
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When he came over to the divan. Mr , 

languidly but Miss Murgatniyd sprang up an<i l 
“Oh. Rood ovenioR. Mr, LJ,.,„r," L T’'' 

. Ions time sm« we’ve met. I I,,,,,],,., e’ , " 

afraid you might have gone oii' to (he hills " ^ 

“No." said Ransome, “ I never gn away' anv mure" 

Evco through his driinkcfincs?i hit irir the nh'i ^ 

4e rpectecle of Mir, M„rR.,,,,,v,l, , , t ,1^^ 

mede him depire the whole of th'e 

an ill-used mongrel puppy, u-agging his -.tump^’ tail cr iw]iW?° ‘a' 
yon on Ills stomach, full of irieiuilmess l.u, seVreily; Td iS 
mg a beating. The gushing of .Miss .Mun.,irruv 1 he nd tT"' 
brought upon himself hccause in his im,,,].., make un to h 7’ 
the snubs and ostracism she sui!cre<i. he h.ui always mief htt I I 
of exaggerated attention, as if lie really l»ad an interest in W 
Spoke to her when others ii^noral her* hr He 

of saying good night to her' when others u-l ked ourtf Ihe 
without so much as looking in her .luectiun, ifnS • T 
least mind Miss Murgarruyd being a Imras.a , ; he S 1? f ' 
being an appalling bore. ^ ^ 

leaf as if impatient for him to leave her in tieacc m 

went on gushing, until Haasome. in ile.vper.tfi.m nuirmure^r^^'^ 
thing about a ciKktail and left them o* i.i i.* 7 ^ 

to have withdrawn a little from tu t ” l’‘iwi«a, who seemed 
narawn a little Irom the others ami to I« waiting for 

„ ■ Vihym,,. Om I„,„. 

-d tt” lilkw'llT '"""■ "" ™ !■“' ^ 

rd like to have ««/ 1*^ susfrect that you drink. Anyway, 

’“d'lvnly ,ware Hat 

Miss®MS«it2e S-’’* T B««eri« J 

certain that they knew whar l-tlwina ami himself. He was 
the palace. He » fool happened in that lower room at 

pur had not heard rh,. that everyone in Ranchi- 

uotheardthcstorywItWo twenty-four hours. Byto-motrow, 
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She did not answer him at once, and when she did, she spoke 
looking him directly in the eye. She said, “ Why arc you doing 

this?” 

“What?” 

“ It’s because you’re drunk. Iwcrything that s nasty and feminine 
in you is coming out.” 

“I apologize.” _ , . , , 

“ And don’t be grand ami ir»imc. It isn t heeause ytni’rc jealous.” 

“No . . . yes . . perhaps it is.”^ 

“No . . • not directly jealous. It’s very cintiplicaicd.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“If I know anything, it’.s uhoui thittiy; like this.” 

His only answer was a grin. She put her h.nui <m his arm and 
said, “ Listen, Tom. We’ve lit ail'ie vi . ,^■,cd israi Iv everybody in the 
world. Wc mustn’t turn tm each other.” And even through the 
haze of drunkenness he was iiw.ire that she w.is appealing to him, 
that all the trivial hardness had slipped auas Horn her lor a moment. 
He thought, “ Edwina the gjittrttn-.'. Pdvuna the lominatc, Hdwina 
the heartless . . . the schsuiiuimi P.tiwina, is trig.htened." 

Aloud he said, “ Ntt, wc'il better stick to each other. Neither of 
us has anyone else.” 

“Let me have my (un. Dmi’i be nasty about it," 

“ All right. Do as you please. It’s all the same to nic. 1 wasn’t 
worrying about you. You can pai k up and sail ami that’il be an 
end to it. I was thinking almiu the evil you nii;yht leave behind 

“You can he an awlul swine sonu-tuiu-s." 

“Pcrhap.s that’s my projter rt’dc." 

She started’tosircak.ijuiekly, ami thctuhn ked herself. He waited, 
and when she remained sikiit he askni, " W Sul were you going 
to tay ? ” 

"No, I ctjuldn’t say it. You wouldit't umieistami me. You’d 
only make a joke and think I was sentimental. I don't understand 
it myself." 

And now the Major joincti them anti Ransoinr saw at oitec that eithei 
she could not hide the ertect the Majut had ttpon her or »hc was shanw- 
less, or it possible tliat no one but himiclf a mid read the signs. No 
one else could notice that the blood seemed ludiknly to cemtse a 
little faster bentath lovely p«fc skin, that a new richnas came 
into her voice. No oiM but Uawsif could see tl»e Sij»hi wliich ame 
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mto the lovely bluc^ eyes — eyes, he thought bitterly, which, in spite 
of everything, were innocent, as if they were always expecting some- 
thing which could never be, which perhaps had never existed. And 
suddenly, intimations of something he had never thought of before 
came to him, filling him with a sense of melancholy. Never once 
before had he ever thought of her like that, and almost at once he 
said to himself: ‘‘No, it’s no good in being sentimental. That 
doesn’t help anything.” 

There was no escaping it. In the end they were closer to each 
other than he would ever be to anyone in Ranchipur, or to anyone 
in all the world, for that matter. They were bound together beyond 
escape. He was afraid for the Major, whom he loved and respected, 
and jealous of him because until now it seemed to him that the Major 
was the only man he had ever known who had not disappointed 
Mm. Nevertheless, he must always, in spite of everything, be on 
Edwina’s side. He thought, “ If I were not drunk, I would never 
have understood suddenly that look in her eyes.” 

And then he noticed Miss MacDaid. She was talking to Mr. 
Bannerjee, but clearly she was not hearing anything he was saying. 
She was looking straight past his dapper little figure at Edwina and 
the Major, and as he watched her plain worn face with its ridiculous 
coating of rouge, he knew that she had divined what was happening 
and was in agony. 

3 

The dinner, it seemed to Ransome, went on interminably. Some- 
thing, he could not discover what, although he attempted dully to 
discover, had altered the effect which drink usually had upon turn. 
It still made him believe that nothing mattered, that nothing was 
important, but the knowledge did not make him gay now, but only 
filled him with a kind of aching despair. It was a mood very near 
to suicide. It was worse even than the pain and despair which 
attacked him when he was sober. Seated between Edwina and 
Miss Murgatroyd, he heard neither the sharp comments of the one 
nor the gushings of the other, but he was aware persistently of the 
sound of the rain and the roaring of the river ; it was like an awful 
ringing in the ears. He thought, “ Maybe this once I have taken 
too much. Maybe Edwina was right Maybe this is what the 
beginning of delirium tremens is like.” And then above the sound 
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of the river there rose again the soutitl of lions roaring in th 
not one now, hot three or four or five -the lions whieli v, a l°°’ 
sent to the Miihara|ah by the Emperor of Abyssinia. Th* 
something ominous in their roaring, sonwthini' whik fllM 
with distress and anxiety. 1 jc had wakem d in ,h’. ,h£ niany time^ 

to hear them roaring, but always it was a solitary lion or It 
two of them, never this rhorus of VMUi.hing roars' tint w.. 

SO beautiful and ho terrifying, ’ < *-. ■ once 

Presently lidwina paid no more attemion tt» him, but talked tn t-i, 
^jor across the table or to Mr. Batiiierjee, whose small NenalM! 
face was alight with the knowledge that he w.is entcrfuninLrh.? 
m hts own house one of the most iashinnalde neeresscs of (.'ntula 
And then suddenly the dinner was endnl. and Mrs. Banneri^ wat 
rising and the ladies were leaving the room, fie saw them harily 
Ml of disgust that he was i«travrd by his own drunkenness zwm 
that never before h.id he felt like this. ’ 

And as Ransome turned politely in his eluir ami looked up at Mr 
Bannerjec he discovered a look 0 ! terror in the I'acc of his host It 
was not anything obvious ; if Ransome had not .seen it there many 
ames before, he would never have divined its significance, Mt 
Bannerjee was frightened, by wiut Ransome did not know, unless 
It TOs the sound of the ram and the river, or the unc.irthly roaring 
of the lions. Ak. Bannerjec wasn't any lonj-er a tiapper, worldly 
little man tn white clothes from Bond .Sttcci ; he was a frightened 
villager from the remote jungles of North Bengal. ^ 

He glanced at the Major, ami the .Major gunned, “ He has 1 
rendezvous with Kali," he said in « low voire. "To appease her 
for having caused the death of the skinny ehickens weVe just eaten.” 

“ hiiiwclt' together, thinking: 

^ AorougWy. This is the first limc i have ever seen myself 
thf *®™®***c else, I #m iotiking at myself through 

^ »pcct4clc I am." 

He « V the tabic towanis him now, smiling. 

“T fe 1 ^ wkc any of that brandy.” 

I fed ill, k said, “ Perhaps you're right." 

Pd md the Major sahi, " There's something 

answ^ Wm J’u* ^ ® ‘f* *«*« how to «h» it.” Ransome did not 

imomifUMi* ^ j « J 40„*t 10 jjj 

P * priggiA, His imod ame «cti»s the table and 
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touched Ransome’s. Then slowly ^entlv it trv^i b 
and then the Major said : “ Look here, old fellow if 
I can do to help, yon must call on me! iSloTthl scything 

sentimental. It took a lot of nerve to get it out but ^ 

I only wanted you to know.” j it s done now. 

Ransome looked away from him at the glass of j 

„.,e4 good of yoo. I „nde„..S .W,”'' 

thing you can do. There isn’t anything anyone ca^do ’^ 
at the same time he thought bitterlv “ Wbo*. ^ 
would be for ,ha Geoeod.t ,7*^ boTuTro 
IVe le, ul. dowo o7.7r S 

Then the Major withdrew his hand and lio-WA u- • 
md, “ I-yr .couple of piece, of bud oew,. <5tld y5„‘ 

■‘iTTSt r“ ' '^’P' 7" ““ «-«>o™w7 *“ 

^1 can take them, Ransome said sullenly. » What are ther?" 

«.v°^ f Dirks.” ^ 

Yes, I think I know what that is.” 

“ Well, the worst that you can thinV ic rr i . , 

me months ago 1 might have been able to do‘ sometW T 
isG t liflytjhjtn^ to do now Tf ien’t- «<-. t • t * There 

J:S7bf “r;er?ro “js 

brain kept cryinir out to him '^oict inside Ms 

^k,’, daughter who never had any &n I PcofSoithl ^ 

hi, .w4i d.u„L77f7”«oltTGo7‘C 

he d77T''P 7 ‘=‘™ suddenly to an end md S^klng 

he drank a glass of water and said, “ I’m sorrv T v u 7 ?’ 

But do you know x^hr, ok. j- j L ^ wouldn’t help it. 

;; I think I know.” " ? » 

a ln°“ Th?Sl; k- in front of 

the ugly people behLd because Dacy Dirks and all 

her to th£k ?i!r ^ ^ bim for generation upon generation taught 
««et to think that men were ksdvious and evil and the body soS 
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thing to be ashamed of. 'Ilic ptsor old thing is dying of slow torture 
because of a thousand evil Nr>nc«nft>rniist clergymen ... a thousand 
perverted Christians.” l-hcn suddenly he felt tiuite sober and said 
“ Did you give her stuff to help the pain ? ” ’ 

“ She won't have any more pain. I gave her all she needs 
and more ... to use as she sees fit.” 

“ She’ll never use it that way. Mavl>e she won’t use any of it at 
all. She’s like that.” 

“ I know,” saitl the Major. ** She's very I'.nglish. She must have 
been going through agony day ami night for weeks.” 

“ What’s the other tiling ? ” asked Ransmne. “ it couldn’t be as 
awful as that.” He was aware again of the nurinj; of the lions. 
The great coughing rtiars .seemed very close tiow, ju.st outside the 
windows. 

*' No, it’.s pretty lad. but m>t st> awful as that. It’s only that 
Heston has plague.” 

After a motnent Ransomc asked, " Ate you sure ? " 

“ There isn’t the faintest doubt. I sent a Iduod sample to Botnhay. 
The telegram came just before dinner." 

“ Where could he get .such a thing r " 

The Major gave him the same answer he had given him that 
morning in the corriiior of the ukl summer palace, only thus time 
he did not grin. “ Even great English iortis iuve been known to 
have been bitten by fleas.” And then he added, “It must have 
happened at the stables when he went to look at Hk Highness’s 
horses. Tlic rats arc dying there, Two stahlcdtoys arc already 
dead.” 

^ For a moment Ransomc tek something fi»t must have been a 
little like the terror of Mr. Batwrrire, a terror of rlie numstrous evil 
of Nature. Then he asked, “ Have you tol«i her ? ” 

”No. I thought it might lie l»eticr ctrming from you u an old 
friend.” Then he looked ifjarply at Ransomc. '* Will she take it 
very hard ? ” 

He was still solwt errough to think irefore answcritig. Through 
a haze he knew that be could answer in sut h a way tiiat it would 
put an end for ever to her chances with the Major, I ie had only to 
tell the Major the truth ; and then Iw heard her voice again saying, 
“ Let me have my fun. , , , We mustn't go back on each otbet." 
And saw again tlut unsuspected look of IrtnocenM in her eyes, and 
again 1» thought, “I ninttak play Jrdaravsifa.” Soberly he said, 
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“ I don’t know. It isn’t a pretty situation. He’s always been rather 
a brute. She’s stuck to him through a lot more than most women 
would put up with. In a way, I suppose she’s been very gallant. 
She’s had . . 

He never finished the sentence, for suddenly the table shook so 
that all the glasses jarred together with a singing sound. The curtains 
at the window opposite him seemed to stand out into the room as if 
blown by a wind, but there was no wind. The floor rocked and 
two of the Persian miniatures fell from the wall, followed by bits 
of plaster from the ceiling. He thought, “ I must be passing out,” 
and at the same time he saw a look of extraordinary astonishment 
on the face of the Major, and then the lights went out. Above the 
clamour of parrots and macaws and Pekinese he beard the hysterical 
screams of Mss Murgatroyd from the other room. 

It was the Major who acted. Calling across the table to Ransome, 
he said, “ Come along. We must get the women out of the 
house.” 

Stumbling in the darkness, knocking over chairs and glasses, 
Ransome followed him towards the drawing-room. On the way 
he stepped in the darkness full on the face of a Moghul painting 
which had fallen from the waUs. At the feel of his heel grinding 
the glass into its fragile beauty he sprang away as if he had stepped 
upon a snake. 

In the other room Miss Murgatroyd was on her knees in the dark- 
ness, still screaming, not hysterically now, but efficiently at perfectly 
regular intervals as if she found a kind of enjoyment in the noise 
she was making. Miss MacDaid was trying to pull her to her feet 
and drag her to the comparative safety of the verandah, but Miss 
Murgatroyd, behaving as if Miss MacDaid were attempting to drag 
her off to torture, simply kept on screaming and resisting. From 
across the room Ransome could see their figures outlined against 
the faint light in the doorway. Then suddenly Miss MacDaid slapped 
the Eurasian woman with all her force, saying, “Come on, you 
bloody fool I One more like that and the house will be down on 
all of us I ” 

The slap did the work and Miss MacDaid dragged her through 
the doorway on to the verandah. Then there was a moment of 
extraordinary stillness, with only the sound of the river and the 
Ming rain, and then the lions began again to roar, and from the 
huddle of buildings at the end of the garden there rose a sound of 
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screaming and wailing that was like a single voice of terror a 
despair. 

With a great clfort Ransome resisted the hazy tcmpt-ition l 
everything slide, to hope that a .sccottd shock would come qukH 
and destroy them all. It was as if physically he took hold of h 
own body and slapped it, as Miss MacDaid had slapped Miss Murr 
troyd, back into sobriety aiul acritHt. ' ' 

In tbe iiarkiicss lie callct,:! l:.’ai\viii»i s uiHi oof f)!' I’Jig datlcn 
her voice came back to him, nor frightened, hut uueer and 
“ Are you all right ? ” he usketi. 

Yes, her vtace came hack. itstram'dinary, svasift it?** 

“ Maybe it isn’t finished yet.” 

“What are wc going to do now?” 

“I don’t know. Better leave it to the Major.” 

The Major had been collcctin,- them, urp.iiig ih<>in olf the verandah 
into the shelter of the porU enthtrf, the one spot which was at the 
same time safe and sltcltcrcd from ilte awful ilood of nin SnrM-.nU 
he asked, " Where arc the Batmerjees ? " " 1 

No one seemed to know. It Miss Mtirgatidyii knew she was unable 
to answer. She did not scream now, hut whimpered wdih terror 
“For God’s sake stop that noise i ” Miss MacDaid said, “it’s 
bad enough with all that yelling from the compound.” 

The Major shook her and said, “ VC'here is Mrs. Hutinerjee ? ” but 
all she did was to go on sobbing anti saying, " I don’t know. I 
don’t know.” ^ And almost at the same mtimcnt iMrs. Bannerjee 
appeared, coming down the stairs, carrying an tthl-fashioned paraffin 
lantern and surrounded by a feathery ripple of yapping Pekinese. 
She moved slowly, as if there were no danger anti no reason for 
haste, walbng very erect with a kind of dignity which Ransome 
iM never seen in her Ircforc. The light shining upwards threw 
toe planes of the beautiful face into rdiel', bringing a new modelling 
to the high cheek-bones, the faintly slanting eyes, the finely chiselled 
nose, and even in the midst of the confusion Ransome, watching 
iw, thought of what Miss Macllhttd hati once said . , . that beside 
toe beauty of an Indian even the most lovely liuropcan face seemed 
an anaamc pudding. ' i 

And thra as she moved across the room a new sound came from 
. ‘ j ovethttd ... a single Isolated sound of wailing and 

raised in prayer ; but almost at 
once It was drowned by sdU another sound, faint at first, like the distant 
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hissing of a mUlion snakes then growing louder and more distinct 
increasing in volume and as the group beneath the torn cocSn 
turned, it grew into the unmistakable sound of rushing water aS 
a^oss the darkness there appeared a narrow white Le of foam 
about the height of a man which seemed to gather out of the tS 
to., cv.,y of light a,.. &L a 

hiddeo by cloud,, light tcteh otherwise wa, not apparent and no, 
seemed phosphorescent. It came towards them swiftly smashing 
the (hstant mud wall of the garden, as the hiss changed into a roaf 
which drowned the distant wails, the roars of the lions, the barking 
of the Pekinese, and the terrified moans of Mr. Banneriee ^ 

^ Ransome pushed Edwina before him into the house, MissMacDaid 
took care of herself, and the Major picked up Miss Murgatroyd like 
a sack of meal and shouted, “ Make for the stairs I It’s the water! 
wotks. The dam has broken I ” 

Ransome was the last to gain the stairs. He reached the bottom 
step at the very moment the wall of water struck the old house 
For an instant foe walls trembled as if shaken by a second quake 
and ^Ransome thought, “This is the end. It can’t hold agaiS 

P°'^'ed in at the window! and 
doors, rushing half-way up the stairs at the very heels of the refugees 

foe buddings at the end stifling the sound of waiUng and dL2r 

in the fresh sound of broken beams and brickwork. Then the roar- 

ffig began slowly to die away again into a distant hissing, and from 

*]! I “ade by the voices of those 

hiL i the great square 

before the old wooden palace. ^ ^ 

On the landing at the top of the stairs there was no sound; even 

foe dogs of Mrs Bannerjee, huddled about her feet, were terrified 

nto silence. Still holding the lantern, she stood leaning against the 

mor foto a“h ?dl f Jf'trgatroyd had collapsed unconsdous from 
mor into a huddle of blue taffeta and garlands and rosettes. The 
vla)or Md Miss MacDaid stood looking at each other, listening, an 
spression of horror on both their faces, and Ransome knew^that 

^ere thinking, but of their hospital 
^ d the helpless patients inside it, of the destruction which had 
.omc in an instant to everything for which they had given their 
ives. Opposite Mrs. Bannerjee, Eawina leaned against the wall, 
ne was not looking at any of them, but bevond them it ceem.j 
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through the very walls. There was a curious li-ht in 1 1 
and her lips curled a little at the corners as if siw were ctw 
spite of herself. in 

Ransome was quite a.^ber now. the fogginess uonc comnU. , 
from his brain, and in the niitlst i,f the disaster he 'was aw^^ 
melodramatic beauty in this scene <«» the Hannerie.'-^’ * u 
Mrs. Banncrjee and lidwina, opposite each other the one It 7 
the other so bitmde and fragile, the dogs htuidled .I’hout Mrs. 
jees fet, the pathetic cruiiipletl p.dc blue of Mtss MurgatrovH'.' 
silly taffeta gown, the Ma,or and Miss MacDaid recardinc each 
with fixed looks <if horror, the whole s<rnc lig.litened by the kIW 
glow of the lantern. 

Then outside the house the nig.ht was still ag,,in save for the sounH 
of one or two distant isidatcd screams rising ftom the heart S 
town on the opposite si.ic ol' the hndge. which died alnmJt atl„ 
leaving only the sound of the river and the fioodiim rain. Thr li«l’ 
were still now, for good, and Hansonic thou,.,ht, “Poor brutes! 
Drowned m the.r cages.” 'Hiere was in the sudtim stillness mme! 

ShTflooT n'ofusi.m of the earthquake 

Miss MacDaid said, in a strange dead voice, “ .My CJnd I 
to get to the hospital .sotneh* ov.” And from the uppe r verandah 

S'rSinl » 

mis "Senevet Rara..mit ihiiuflu ni thu night, a, 

^ory Opt canw to him without reality, a little because the catas- 

thete had been no time for cither the body or the 
mmd to adjust itself. In one sense his having Ikco tirunk irwe him 

'“It 

of z“r=£ 

And so he had sTTi™'!' indificrcnt to the prospect 

the de^nTw^*^ ^ *U"~the sht«k of the cariluitiake, the flood 

garden ^thedlrT? * 1 *“**^® ^ 

calmlv* with ilfM h'’^ square, and the death of the lions- 

y$ tb aciacbfUciiL §§ If yi ilteitf tkiniM 
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a play which he was watching from a great distance. That was 
why, in the very midst of the confusion, he had experienced a sharp 
sense of pain, almost of anguish, at the feel of his heel grinding 
the broken glass into the lovely painting of Jehangir and his courtiers 
practising the art of falconry, and why for a second he had been 
aware of the theatrical beauty of the scene at the top of the stairs. 
That was why the Major, instead of himself, had acted, taking com- 
mand of the situation while he, functioning more slowly, simply 
obeyed. 

It was only at the moment, when the first violence had passed and 
Miss MacDaid spoke, that he turned away from the others lest they 
should see by the light of Mrs. Bannerjee’s lantern that he was laughing. 
It was laughter that was quite beyond his control, like the savage 
laughter which took possession of him when the Major told him 
that poor old Miss Dirks was dying ; but this laughter was different 
in quality, laughter born of the ridiculous and the sudden memory 
of Miss Murgatroyd screeching methodically until Miss MacDaid 
slapped her into silence; of Mrs. Bannerjee coming quietly down 
the stairs surrounded by Pekinese in the midst of an earthquake; 
of the sound of poor little Mr. Bannerjee’s voice raised in terror ; 
of the vision of all of them — the able Miss MacDaid, the capable 
Major, Mrs. Bannerjee and her dogs, Edwina, one of ‘‘ England’s 
most fashionable peeresses,” and Miss Murgatroyd, the Eurasian 
librarian, carried like a bag of meal, all bolting before the flood. 
Whatever their secrets, their despair, their trouble, they had all wanted 
to live, desperately. And so it was funny, but it was more than 
that. Deep inside him he was aware that the scene brought him 
a sense of satisfaction. If only the flood and the quake between 
them could have encompassed the whole world ... if only he 
could have witnessed bankers and statesmen, millionairesses and 
labour leaders, journalists and dictators and politicians, scuttling 
for safety in Washington and Whitehall, the Quai d’Orsai, the 
Quirinal, and Unter den Linden ... if only he could have watched 
that. . . . What if in the end the prophets of the Old Testament 
were right? That would be a good joke with a bitter laugh in it. 

' He felt the Major shaking him and saying, “ Miss MacDaid and 
I are going to make a try at the hospital. You’ll have to look after 
the others. Bannerjee is no good.” 

Okay,” said Ransomc. But you’re crazy. It can’t be done.” 
And he thought, ** They mustn’t be lost. Of all the people in 
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Ranchipur, in all India, they arc the ni«ist {nccitnis just now.” a 
aloud he said, “ You’ve no ri^dnt tu take any risk.” * 

“ We won’t take any risk. 1 Irre, nive me u kiiui with Miss Mur 
troyd.” Between them they littni her am! cariird Iter into a ro^^' 
where there was no htrnimfr save oushiMns und un Indian b°r 
Edwina follttwed them and Mrs. Pannrtier with tiic lantern ' ' 
Then surpri.sistjdv. Edwina .•..mi. " fi! st.iy with her,” and 
Ransomc, “Clet soin- water and Mime htandv” it' vuti can Vmd anv ” 
Mrs. Banncricc, still t.uiuiut the l-mietn, Kl the way down L 
stairs just as a servant, vhaldii>: atui and almost naked 

appeared in the hall. In tluieiaii .Mts. {hmaerjee mid him to stoo 
whining and tuch sotne eatuiles. ° 

Water still covered the Hot.r the liravruu- rmnn to the depth 
of ft f<X)t or ntore, and even ulnle thev stnod at the Ixittom of the 
stairs, looking ahouf at the wtetkaoe, a liesh wave, hut a tiny one 
this time, no more than a toot its hriidu, pouted thtoisj-li the doorway 
“You can’t make it,” said Kaitsoute, ’ 

“ Well, anyway, we eatt have a itv at it," said Miss MacDaid. 
“If it doesn’t rise any ituur, I thnik we tan make the bridge.” 
I^tss ^lacl.^aid hits ht d iter evening titess ahtivc her knees and 
following the Major, with Ransotne ii, 'tiding the lantern, they reached 
the verandah. One rortier ol the fwrst mhr$ had Been swept away 
so that the tmi hung, sagomg, ahi.vr tlteir Iteatls. The Majofs 
jPord lay on its side in a tangle ol grass and vv trt kage t>ti the verandah 
itself. The tspidisirit* ami ruhiier plants uric tmiie, and a large 
part of the railing, ® 

llie Major looked at hi* nsmor, gnnneti. atid said, “ Well, that’s 
that I ** 

“Fll come with you,” said Ransume. 

No, you d only l»c a liahiiity, Ko special use anti mayltc a hell 
of ft lot of trouble.” 

Miss MacDaid Kiid sharply, *’ Dtm’t he a to..!," and Ransome 
kncw.ttat she did not want Ititii to cimie lirtatisc ii was to be that 
ej^jeditioo—heri and the hiajur'a, 'jlur presence tif anvotic ck 
would spoil it 

Thwes no spedtl reason fat you to come along,” the Major 
said to her. ' ' 

Nothing could make me stay iKde, a lot t>f gf»d you’d be 
Without TO, and a loiMt ci eadtumciit came intt» her lined and painted 
:»«!, ftsd a note rf (srultatioo into l»er dorp veace. 
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Ransomc thought, “ The Major will belong to her alone.” There 
was no one else who could be of the least use. She was indispensable 

Then he watched them set out, the Major walking ahead, carrying 
the lantern. Miss MacDaid following, her skirt tied about her waist 
in a knot at the back like a bustle. From the verandah above them 
the monotonous voice of Mr. Bannerjee went on and on in a kind 
ofhigh-pitched drone, like the sound of the bees in the great 
at the palace. 

The muddy water came to their waists and they had to struggle 
against it, although there was almost no current now, but only a 
litde wave now and then crested with a line of white foam, which 
each time forced them back a step or two. Watching, he’ waited 
until the lantern disappeared at the end of the drive behind what 
temained of the compound wall. 

When he turned, Mrs. Bannerjee was still standing on the steps 
with the whining servant, who had found candles and another lantern. 
As he approached she said, You’d better look for the brandy in 
the dining-room. If it hasn’t been swept away, it’s in the cabinet.” 
He found the brandy, and when he returned, she said, You’d 
better fetch the bridge cards out of the bureau. They’re in the top 
drawer,” as if there had been no earthquake and no flood and the 
evening was going on just as she had planned it. 

The bureau had been whirled completely about by the force of 
the water but it still stood upright and in the top drawer he found 
the cards, not too damp, and he thought, Maybe I’m crazy. Maybe 
we all are.” 

He gave the cards to Mrs. Bannerjee and took a lantern from the 
servant, saying, I’m going to the end of the compound. There 
may be someone there who needs help.” 

Then as he splashed through the water on the verandah, his world 
began to expand, no longer confined to the people in the house and 
what had happened to them, but including all of Ranchipur. And 
first of all he thought of Fern, feeling thankful that she had gone 
home instead of to Raschid’s. The Mission was nearly three miles 
away and stood on higher ground, and the flood, he knew, must 
have followed the course of the river. She would be safe if the 
earthquake hadn’t brought down the old stone barracks of a house 
on the top of all of them. He saw now that Mr. Bannerjee’s house 
had stood up against the earthquake because it was light and made 
of wood and therefore flexible. A stone house might have collapsed. 
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And all at once he was aware that he was frit-htened .i, . 
time, not for himself, but for l-Vrn. Nothin... must hanln . 5" 
TTic themght that he might never sec i,cr again was uibeLu^" 
him, and suddenly he could not picture iite i» Rajicliipur with 

Struggling, he came at last to the si^ot at the end of thr- 
where the huddle of houses had hern, liohiitn* the knt^ 
his head, he tried to tind stnne maik In- whidi to guide 
because he found mithing at all and hdirved that he mn!! u 
taken a false direction. The huge l..t»v.»n tree svhich t-rew i v 
very centre of what had been the coti, pound was sciUthtTc 
was no trace of a single house, mu so nuu h as a post or a K 
emerging from the mudtiv water. And then he ktiew what he 2 
not believe was true. The htnisrs with ewcone in them men a 
women, chiidren, luliies, gramlparetits. a sd.oic tiny viikire S 
been swept away ciinpietclv into the nud current of the roarin! 
nver by that iirst wall of water. ® 

He was there alone, horiihly, ferntcimdv alone; standing k 
water up to his waist, holdmg the lantern almve his head in the 
presence of death, only there was no sigti ot death, hut only a Z 
of muddy wiicr bciiro hv ihr tMn iiid t:\ncml with floating bks'of 
mbbish and the branches <»t trees. And then he nmiced that above 
the town the clouds were turmni; a yellowish junk with the rcaccted 
glow ot hre, and m a moment the liamrs were visible through the 
mitugo tt©si| from the liiwfiiiiu ui i}|f 

Quickly he thought of the Smilry* a„d R^chi.l, and the Jobnekars 

fi"*' neat the 

wchs of the Untouchahlci, and ot Misi Ihrks and Heston, one dyine 

of cancer m the tiny bungahiw and the otlier «tf plague in the dd 
summer palace, and the Maharajah and Mahatani in the vast new 

ll* ‘'*^*’*’ pionat 1« and minarets. 

« w s I VC gut to gel out «t gerr. Ike got to find out 

jjau happened to them." ,„d pud„„g with all hi, strength, he made 
^ wy against the water back to the home, but as he climbed on 

buiSL rr'^V' i'Kht from the 

rnnm h„ w»ter Was rising ag»m. Inside the drawii^ 

f * whole stL 

j *k ^ *“ •*'*»* tbe home, 

JJWcd t^ teem and temted the nainra ,4 the Major and Mi« 
bat there wm no ■mwer. Agai«« the wall of rain his 
T<dce could not emf more ite « kw le«. 
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In the little house perched on the rim of the dam dose by the 
safety gates there had never been more than two guardians, and on 
the night of the disaster there had been only one, for the head /obedar 
had gone down into the town to spend the night with his wife, an 
excursion which did not save his life, for he was drowned with all 
his family when the great wave crushed their house. The guardian 
who remained behind was a timid black little man^ and at the first 
shock of the quake he rushed out of the little house into the raif»« 
along the wall of the dam. There he found no safety, for almost 
at once he heard before him, above the sound of the rain^ the roar 
of rushing water through the broken barrier and when he turned 
and ran in the opposite direction the same sound came towards him 
out of the darkness. Trapped and in terror, he threw himself on 
his face in the rain and called upon Shiva and Krishna and Rama 
and even Kali the Destroyer, to protect him, but even while he was 
praying the stone beneath him crumpled and gave way and he plunged, 
lost in a mass of rocks and pouring water, to the top of the electric 
plant a hundred feet below. Then the safety gates tottered, groaned, 
and fell, and suddenly the whole lake, seven miles long and three 
miles wide, poured out with a wild roar into the valley below. 

The electric plant, with the thirty-one men who worked there, 
was simply overwhelmed and swept away and afterwards nothing 
of it was found at all but only a great hole where it had been. 

Down the wide flat valley the wall of water rushed, sweeping 
away two villages and a hundred farms, carrying with it men, women 
and children, cattle and donkeys, goats and sacred monkeys, following 
the course of the already swollen river, sweeping over the low ground 
and curling round the higher parts. At the edge of the town it struck 
the barracks of the beautiful Sikhs whom Miss Hodge admired, 
drowning half those who had not already been killed or injured 
in the quake. It lapped hungrily at the distillery and the chemical 
plant, destroying all the expensive apparatus the Maharajah had had 
brought from Germany. It rushed, shallow now, because it was 
on high ground, across the tennis courts at the Simons’ house and 
into the Smileys’ garden, carrying with it the hyena, the barkdng-dcer 
and the wild pigs from the little enclosure at the back. It mshed 
across Engineering School Road, avoidii^ the high ground about 
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the great palace, licking the sitks .»i' the }*un...,l,av « i„..„ 
and Miss Hodge lived; across the tank into the ..rc-.t 
the old wooden palace, idled now with fcrtitic-,i’„,‘ , 
children who lad sought refug.e hesuir the t.ml irotii’ 
houses and cinema; throu,-h the haraar, wi.ete one !« 
wooticn byildiiigg a^bpsrti like |\i|irr a ^ the little 

floor of the old summer palace where the lir^f l nr’d liro*?'^ first 
stairs, tortured and swollen with pLwnr ■ thou, , 'i 
Untouchable quarter where the mud ImuscH mHu•d■ ,w w^ 
of sand; through the zoological oanlens where t .I 
drowned in their cag.es ; aeto-s ihe hurnm.M h u. d 

into the open countrj. a tempest m water and houses cornses’”°a 

uprocjtcd trees, * <^<>rpses .and 

Across the plain it lollowed the course oi dir river towirt. aa 
Abana, checked for a scun.d or two hv rhe two hridm tiAT 
low-lying arches, until at last u reached the nar.uw e, rif T* 
mcr passed through the ring of hills, and here h Ltr ‘^a 
by a barrage of its own nuking, by a hou.hle acc.inn.latiin oft^'J 
and of the bodies ot men. women and children and ani 
winch it had carried on its hteas, d.i twentv niilet Tw^ 
and higher by the wrcckag.e. the lorrm, ot water r'rcscntTv ht?^“ 
almost still and began tpiietly to spread back ami back 
rained dty, fed always by the tctnblc rain* and the roaring torrent 
^ the mer. until at last over all the drowned valley a id he 3 Sen 
City there was wily si!em;;c* ^ mckm „ 


the^W diaistcr. the Maharam, bored and resdess in 

game wew kdiranr.rt ITie 

pmionTi her com- 

with the cards Ltcd wkb R ^ »hc omtrst. bhe was bored 

widi Mr. Ssiwar « fert^ »*?’ ** are not going too wel 

knew Maria would Ue *** ^ ” beause she 

■ d Ue in answer to any qucaiiun so direct, but, '* How 
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old were you when the War ended ? ” and Maria, caught, answered 
quickly and truthfully, Twenty-one/=' 

Yes, the Maharani calculated quickly, that made her thirty-nine, 
and at thirty-nine one wasn’t young and fresh any more, especially 
if you’d led a life like Maria’s. There were times when Maria looked 
younger than her age, and times when she looked much older. She 
was, the old lady had observed, very changeable. In those moments 
when she was more Asiatic than European she became as old as time 
itself, old and frightened and despairing, 

‘‘Would you like me to read to you?” asked Maria. 

“No, I think Fll go to bed.” 

Maria lighted a cigarette and fell to playing patience, and while 
she was laying out the cards, an extraordinary change came over the 
palace. The air seemed to grow insupportably heavy and suffocating 
and there was a sudden silence as if the world itself had been checked 
in its turning. More and more slowly Maria laid down the cards 
until suddenly, as if she were aware of some danger, she stopped, 
listening and waiting, a look of terror in her eyes. Her sallow 
face grew white as wax, and opposite her the Maharani braced herself 
unconsciously in her chair. 

The old lady knew what was about to happen and suddenly she 
was transported back again across more than ^ty years into the dusty 
little village in the Deccan from which she had come to be Maharani 
of Ranchipur. She knew that feeling in the air. It made her see 
again the whole village collapsing into the streets in a cloud of rubbish 
and dust. She heard again the cries of those buried in the wreckage 
of the fallen houses ... 

And then the floor seemed to heave beneath their feet as if there 
was an enormous monster just beneath them. Bits of plaster fell 
from the ceiling and the nets which kept out the giant bats swayed 
at the windows. And then one by one the towers and pinnacles 
of the vast palace began to fall and the lights went out. Sitting in 
the darkness, they heard the towers crash through lie roof, one by 
one, with a horrible slow interval between each collapse, and presently 
Maria Lishinskaia began ifc scream wildly and horribly, the screams 
rising above the sound of wailing and terror which had risen from 
all over the palace. 

Savagely the old lady shouted at her, Stop that bloody rowf 
Stop screaming 1 It helps nothing!” And in the voice of the 
old woman there was the timbre of a terrifying authority and scorn. 
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as if she felt only contrmpt fnr jt w<*man who j-.rcw iVk'htened 
hysterical in the face of death, alwiuioninj,; the dii'iiity without V k 
man became sonicthin)i; a little lower tiiati a doi;/ ^ 

Tlien the faint rtKkiiij', ami Mniiid ik the htHini» towers ceas 
and after a moment she said, *' It's over now. 'Ihe palace is e 
to stand, C>o and fetch my elecirie torch. Duti’t he a fool 1 " ^ 
There was no atsswer, hut itt the d.irkncss the Maharani kn 
that Maria Li-shinskaia had tdieyed her. l»t a inuinent the comm 
returned, preceded hy a little t'ircle of he.ht. The wailine 
palace seemed to have taken on a thvihin now, and’ falling 

loud enough to dtown the roar ..f iltr w.u«-r descnuln'hr „„ thr rit 
from the broken tlam, ' ’ 

The old lady took the tordt (rotn her ami said. “Conic. Wc 
must go to His Highness,” ami .Maru, no lom-ei frm'hiened now for 
herself, prayed, “ C) tioil, donh let anything h-qipm to him 1 Keep 
Harry safe for me 1 " ^ 

Tlie fierce timhre of the Malurani's von e, the ahstilutc ring of 
authority and command in her speech, wete like a violent slap on 
the cheek: it had shocked the terror out of her, Sutidenly she 
felt calm ant! resigned aiul .\sufic ; and as thev ni.uie their way 
along the hail over shattered pjass and tallen plaster, past the wide 
arched windows, she saw herself suthlmly'' with complete ohjcctivity 
jxrhaps for the first time in all her itioddled esisteiuT. .She thought^ 
“How did I come here ... 1, Maru !.fshinskai.t. htirn in Kieff? 
What am I doing trailing altmg the hall of an hidun palace after 
a Maharani In the mitbt tif an eartluinake ‘i " Atid she knew that 
she was no longer afraid, not Weau'e she was ci mt tgeous, but because 
she was tired, so tired that she no lotiget hail am* desire to go on 
living, tired from all that had hapjseneti to her, titrii fioni the ravages 
of her passion for Harry Bauer, so tired that #hr saw everything 
tpiite dtarly now, as if she were alreatiy deait. There was nothit^ 
Itrfi to her but her body, and nttw her hmlv, too, hke her spirit, wm 
tiled and worn. 

And this Harry Bauer, who was he, that she shoultl ever give 
herself to him , , . she, Marks iishtmkaia, wnh a wit and a btak 
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in the cinema, sitting in her father’s flat in Moscow long ago, beside 
a round table covered by a bit of plum-coloured plush which fell 
to the floor ; and on the tabic was a green-shaded lamp of the sort 
students use, and beyond it sat her father, his round Tartar head 
bent over a book — Nicholas Michailovitch Lishinsky who knew 
more of organic chemistry than any man in Russia, a leader of the 
Liber^s who had been too weak, too intelligent, believing too much 
m the goodness of mankind, believing that only liberty and education 
were needed to turn all men into angels. And then in a little while 
the door would open and her mother would come in from the theatre, 
perhaps with the make-up still on her face, to ask if Leonid had 
got off safely from the Central Station . . . Leonid who was going 
away to be killed in the Carpathians because his battalion had been 
sent cartridges which did not fit their rifles and because bayonets, 
backed by all the courage in the world, were no good against Skoda 
shells and German machine-guns . , . Leonid who should have 
been the father of her children, sitting now on the other side of a 
table with a green lamp on it, as her own father had sat long ago. 
And where was he now, her father ? In some ditch outside of 
Kieff, his bones all mixed with the bones of other intellectuals, of 
other Liberals like himself, who had been fools enough to believe 
that man was essentially intelligent and good. . . . And her mother 
dead of pneumonia because she had not had enough to eat and there 
was not enough coal to keep her warm . . . her mother who had 
been so gay and pretty and clever and care-free. 

No, she had had too much. Before now when she threatened 
to kill herself she had always known in her heart that she would 
never do it, because she had neither the courage nor the indifference ; 
she had not had the courage even that time in Prague when she was 
beaten with a whip by a fat, elderly commercial traveller, nor on 
that night of horror in a bedroom filled with red plush and crystal 
and mirrors in a hotel in Leipsig. No, she could do it now. It 
was easy when you were tired, too tired to reach the end of the 
corridor. It would be wonderful never to wake again, never to have 
to begin another day » * , just sleep, eternal sleep, just oblivion,, 
nothing more. 

. The sound of the Maharani’s voice shouting in Gujerati shocked 
her out of the hazy state into which she had fallen. Before them 
in the circle of light from the old lady’s torch lay two Untouchable 
serving-women, flat on their faces, wailing. Savagely, with con- 
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tempt the Mthatani kicked them with her hare itnvelled 
again shouted in Guferati. Then tme of the women 
and, finding herself in the royal presenee, forunr her o-rmf 
the other, and rose to her knees to salaLn it'-ait! and ’ 

Beyond the two women the way seemed harred ‘hv aSoit r 
naortar and stone where one of the towns had folien SrouS\ 
roof, but after a moment the Maharani found a wtv thZ 
climbing over the rubbish, they f.mnd thcmtldvrs ■„ 
which led to the Maharajah’s apattmenis. 'Fhere the 
pushed open the door of tlte antechatnher ami hnrticd n-io . 

who still stood in their scarlet and gold on either side l.f the LdTn 
door as if nothing had happened, inside, the old M .hankh 
leaning on a chair hy the window overlooking the town h 
B auer stood beside him. supporting him with'one arm abou^S 
old mans body, and when the e* swiminint- teacher turned m ^ 
them and Maria Lishinskaia saw the ■•tupid’ beauty of 
the set of hi.s shoulders, she forgot death savi, • f h ^4“ 

you. God 1 mt he is still alive 1 Tlunk you. God ) ^ 

In all the room $hc, hut hint. She liul n^f 
6« of .he old " „7 .f, 

of horror and tragedy in In, eyrs. l)„u,nlj. .hr hrard rhe 
warimg that rose I mm the s^jiarc m the f^rople there saw death 

atul what death? 

shrs^A^' ■’*' *ior that of his wife as 

flmr H lf“ ‘^ "f",* ’“'•'•'Hf'!* of Harrv Bauer, slip to the 

Half-aloud she satd. perversely. “Thank v.ni, God f Send 

ZTsti:" “ 

no^ten'nt,*? fcncw what it was she found i,i him, not sensuality 

Z:ZfSS\ZT"V' 

alt 5f ^ f '■ ?***^ sftength of the earth itself with 

™s^f« *■" "f “I 
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in a crisis. Fm always a burden. Fve .ilwavs hc-cn k„,.j 
my life to .somebody.” And she he^’an to cry .nr., i,,. “ ^ 

Miss Dirks starred to answer licr. and theii.'cauchi'by a n.iro 
of pain, was made .speechless, and before she bad reo^ Jrla 
Hodge said, “I wanted to tell y<m sometliiiijr. Sanh Fve b 
wanting to tell you all day. Fm adnuited of nu-sd’f for Ix-Mvin! 
as I did abtmt the tea party. I’ll write a note to I.ady H* t 
this very night and leave it at the snmnter pal.icc on the wav ? 
school.” ' ” “ 

“ 1 d«m’t think it matters now. I don't suppose, ulicr this rh 
people will be thinking <.f tea p.»rfies. Asul 1 don’t 'think there wiU 
be any school to niortttw. Majbe there never will he -ivsin •> 
“Why? Is it as bad as that r ” 

“ We're on high gronnil here ami wc’ic hall under water . . and 
there was the earthquake, too." 

“ Was there an cartluiuake r " 

“ITiat’s when you Jainted." 

“I wonder how had it reailv is." 

“ Fm gtiing <»ut presmily to ,lisc*ner " 

Miss Hodge seized her lumi ItvMctualiv. *' No, No Don’t dn 
that. Don’t leave me,” 

Miss Dirks did not answer her, She onlv said, “ lilizateh I ” 

* Yes ? ” 

• never regrritctl it, have you ? I mein etiming out here 

with me,” 


’ Hlizalseth I 


No, Sarah, m», 1 .suppose Fve j,atl a in««e interesting life than 
I had any rea.son to expect, 1 suppose tt‘» been a lot more interestine 
than Birmingham would have iwen." ® 

“I didn’t mean any of tho.se horrid things I said to you." 

I know you didn't, dear." 

'• It was nerve*. My nerve* have Iwn so l>ad lately. I wanted 
you to know, that’* all." ^ 

"I did know," said Miss Hoiige. 

And then Miss Dirk* fell silent and embarrassed and after along 
limply, " Fm going out mmJ* 

u fcitf 

I>)n’t be foolkh, Elizabeth, You’ll stay hew. ! cmildn't roit 
witoout ^wlng wh*c’i happened to the school and all those lovely 
new books from home. It wmid l» awful if they were all ruined 
now btasauic no one moved them upstaita,” 
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“Tm afraid. Fm afraid.^^ 

There’s nothing to be frightened o£ You’ll stay here. Fil be 
back in half an hour.” 

“ It’ll be all dark at the school.” 

“I have my keys. I know my way about.” 

“Fm afraid,” murmured Miss Hodge. 

“ If you want to help you’ll behave yourself and stay right here 
till I come back. There’s no danger now. The water has passed.” 
Then she rose with something of the decision she had always shown, 
and said, very practically, “ If you feel afraid, take a little more 
brandy. Take as much as you like. I don’t even suppose it would 
matter if you made yourself drunk to-night.” 

Then Miss Hodge started up from the sofa. ‘"I’ll go with you. 
I couldn’t think of you going there alone.” 

Miss Dirks was already putting on her worn mackintosh. “ No, 
my dear,” she said firmly, "" you’d only be a nuisance. You might 
feint again and then what would I do with you ? ” 

Then Miss Hodge felt suddenly dizzy and lay back on the sofa 
because she could not sit up. "" Don’t go. Don’t go,” she kept 
on repeating. Miss Dirks poured a whole glass of brandy slowly 
between her lips and again began stroking her forehead, and Miss 
Hodge, crying, said, "" Forgive me, Sarah, for having been so mean 
and horrid.” 

“ There wasn’t anything to forgive you for, my dear. I under- 
stood all that. Now lie back and be comfortable. I’ll be back before 
you know I’ve gone. Try and sleep.” 

And then she was gone before Miss Hodge, in her dizziness, was 
aware of it. Presently she tried to rise again, but fell back weakly, 
calling out, Sarah 1 Sarah 1 Wait for me I Wait for mel” 

A second time she tried to rise and this time she succeeded. 
Staggering a little, she made her way to the little entrance hall and. 
taking down her mackintosh, put it on and went down the steps 
of the bungalow. As she descended, the water crept slowly up to 
her knees. She was terrified of snakes at night but now in her 
haste she forgot them. 

“ Sarah I ” she cried into the darkness, “ Sarah I Wait for me I 
Wait for me, Sarah I ” 

' In the gateway she halted, standing in water up to her waist, 
listening, but no sound answered her save the distant ghostlike 
noise of wailing from the palace. Again she cried out, wildly this 
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time, “Sarah! Where arc you? Wail (w tuc 1 It’s Elizabeth! 
Sarah 1 Wait for me I ” 

Still no answer came out of the darkness. She listened again, 
cursing her.self hfcausc she was weak arui silly ajid incompetent, 
but there was only the gurgling sniiiui of the dark water whicl^ 
dammed to the east of Mount Ah.in.». had begun again to rise. The 
cloud.s above were bright with the li'dit of a tire hurtling somewhete 
near the centre of tite town. 


7 

In the night school hcyoml the l>.i.'.t.tr the Smilrys herded togethet 
the twenty-seven bt>ys of the elos .md b d them to the roof of 
the one-story extension, 'nm fmildini', sv .o, itew attd luiilt of reinforced 
concrete with a steel frame, and uliln mid) it t< u l.ed ,tmi cracks appeared 
in the walls, it stood f.)st, and thne on the r. ml ihrre w.is little danger 
even if a second shock follown! the tir*.t. I rom the roof they heard 
the roar of the approaching water am! the ciirs of terror from the 
square before the old woodett p-tl-u r. T hey heani it rushing towards 
them up the street of the bazaar, ktitH-lim* abnur the ancient wooden 
houses as it apptoachctl, and Mrs. .Snulev, tailing on her knees, closed 
her eyes and prayed, bhe had not pr,tyrd bu intmths because she 
had never been able ro hntl time at)»i be< au*,e she kticw that some* 
how God would understand and txfgjve her, attd slie prayed now 
not for herself t»r Mr. Smilev, htn for ttir twenty srven hoys, huddled 
in terror at her side, who soli had ait their lives before them, lives 
which would be unliclievabiy better than the lives of their fatheis 
because she and Mr. Smiley bail worked for thetn. She prayed, too, 
betause she knew that only ihni hy some mirarle could save them, 
and she really believed irt fJotl, nr at least in the vague principk 
that in the end good did win tjver cvtl. 

As the water struck the night sehtHd, the heavy huildini' shuddetec 
and new c«cks appeared in the rmd lieneaih the feet of tlic refugee 
and from all about them out of the darkness came the sound 0 
crashing walls and falling tiinbera as the little houses in the haw 
crumpled and were swept idong by the flood ; hut the school ittel 
stood fast, like % rrxik in the midhit of ruin, a refuge ftrr twenty-seva 
low-caste Indian boys and Mr. and Mr*, f lamer Smiley of Cedar Fallt 
Iowa. 
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As the roar of the flood died away Mr. Smiley peered over the 
side of the house with caution, straining to discover what remained 
of the Street after the passing of the flood, and Mrs. Smiley, 

aware now that the miracle bad occurred, opened her eyes, rose from 
her and said, ** What shall we do now, Homer ? ” And in 

Mr. Smiley some impulse, some instinct, some power dormant since 
he was born, stirred and came to life. It was almost a physical 
sensation like waking from sleep, not drowsily and unwillingly, but 
with pleasure and confidence and a sensation of vigour and strength. 
In the blood of the humble, quiet Mr. Smiley there came to life a 
whole procession of ancestors of whose presence there he had been 
quite unaware until this moment. . . . Jed Smiley, the Indian 
fighter, and Grandpa Smiley, who had carved a rich farm out of a 
wilderness, and Morgan Downs, who had been the companion of 
Daniel Boone during his Kentucky adventures, all of these with 
their heroic female companions and their tough and vigorous oflt- 
spring, all capable of inhuman endurance, endowed with a genius 
for surviving in the midst of disaster, resourceful and courageous 
to the point of recklessness. They were all there in his blood and 
now suddenly they came to life. Within the slight, colourless middle- 
aged body of Homer Smiley heroism and the excitement of adventure 
unexpectedly asserted themselves. 

Heroism there had always been — the dull, dogged, unspectacular 
heroism which was needed for fighting filth and ignorance and 
disease, but for this new peril a new kind of heroism was needed, 
and now, without searching for it, Mr, Smiley, with a sudden pleasant 
sensation of excitement, knew it was there — the spectacular heroism 
which called for a cool head, for resourcefulness which denoanded 
the triumph of vanquishing impossible obstacles. 

The blood ran more quickly through his small wiry body and he 
felt young and strong — younger and stronger than he had ever 
been at eighteen. And when, out of rain and darkness, he heard 
drs. Smiley’s voice addressing him, he knew that he was not alwe. 
ie knew from the very sound of her voice that in her thin tired 
)ody the same capacity for heroism had come alive. Together they 
vould be equal to anything, to floods and earthquakes, to all the 
issaults of a malignant Nature. He knew then that it did not even 
natter if, losing, they were destroyed, because they would go down 
ogether, fighting, full of trust in «ich other. And for the first time 
n all his gentle existence, Mr. Smiley experienced intimations of what 
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passion might be, of its full glory, its excitement, of the catharsis 
it brought with it . . . not the comtortablc affection he had always 
had for Bertha Smiley, but something magnificent and glowing, 
not lyrical but savage. In darkness and disaster IVfr. Smiley became 
aware that he was a male, as much a male as the noisy, violent Raschid 
or the hantlsomc Major. Atiti without knowing it, he had been 
waiting all his life for that moment. 

He answered his wife in a voice which Bertha .Smiley knew was 
different, a voice which told her that she could count on him through 
everything as a guide and a protector. 

He said, “ We’d better g.ct out uf here on to high ground. I’U 
go downstairs and have a look roiuui. You stay here, with the boys 
and keep them from doing anything silly.’* 

He left them ami, rc-entering the school building, w-ent down the 
stairs. There was a metre or more of water still in the rooms on 
the ground iloor, but for the moment there was no danger. When 
he returned to the roof he said, “ I’ll go out and <lo a little recon- 
noitring” (exactly as if he were ptrp.iriug a sortie fium a blockhouse 
in a wilderness inicsted by redskiits). 

But Mrs. Smiley ttbicctcd (exactly like a piom-cr wife). "No,” 
she said. “You miglit g,ct lost ttr cut off’ tiom us. Wc’ll be just 
as safe going with ytw as staying here, -and at least we’ll be together. 
It’s much better that way.” She had to shout tit make herself heard 
above the stjund of the rain and the tcrriiied whimpering of her 
charges. 

It was difficult even to get the iwcmy-.scvcn hoys under way 
because six or icvcn t>f thetu had become paralysed with fear and 
would not stir until Mr*. Sniiky t<*kl theitt in Clujerati that they 
would be left behind, and even went so far as to make a feint at 
leaving them. ITne feint iorectl them into action, for all of them 
were terrified now t>f being left by these two middle aged Europeans 
who did not seem to be tiVaid. With Mr. Smiley leading the way, 
uod Mts. Smiley bringing up the rear like a faithful sheep-dog, the 
»rty straggled down tlw stairs and, in water almve their knees, 
nade their way into what remained of the street. In the darkness 
it was impossible to sec more than three or four feet on any side, 
out the going was less evil than Mr. Smiley had expected beausc 
most of the houses and the wieclcaf^ had been swept dean away, 
rhcie was no use in attempting to foUow what had been the suwt. 
rhere were no kodmarks, and even if they Iwd caisted, one could 
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not have seen them. So Mr. Smiley had to 
of direction, something which until this moment hi ^ 
tailed upon to use. He knew perfectly well what 
Avoidmg the site of the bazaar, he meant to execute 
roughly upon the summer palace and the Girk’ 
swinging round in the end across Engineering Snnl 
fairground where the great palace ^stood ^ ^ ^ 

The little procession advanced with ahominoki.. i 
because of falling constantly over wr.-rlro j not only 

water, but because the boys were terrHeff ! 

A^s. Smiley, putting out 

wkte Bt^ting near her, only to find that she hadTeLl T'ST 
of a floatmg corpse, and again Mr. Smiley very neaX too^LK 
a small python which had wraoDed itJlf i 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

calling the roll of the class, shouting ouT thek ^ 

make certain none of them had gonf astral She^ “ order to 

then^for she knew the weaknesses^of the HiJdu spWt whiT' “ 
and despair might, like the male ramei 4 j which in terror 

».pl7 L de,4 „ ^ W rS„ ' “■* 

in their terror, most of them were lili-5 ii ■ there. Now, 

and not Uke boys who would br^^n^i s“all irresponsible children 

othCTS or CVMI towards himsdf and po^brlity towards the 

ha Sr^e, were r.sporiiSf Xtls“ 

S2;g“;,^sf:.23r.“®S’ “‘r‘- 'I 

1 in them and help in the shepherding. Vaguely above the bit 
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pain, she felt a sudden envy of Mrs. Smiley, wishing that all her I 
half of them probably drowned by now, might have been herded 
together like the Smiley if>w-castc boys and driven to safety, with 
herself barking at their heels. I’or a moment she felt an impuls 
to call out to them a.s they passed, to join their little procession on 
its way to safety, to return once more into the eurrent of life to 
build as she had tlone hcft>re all that had been liestroyetl in a moment- 
but almost at once she knew that she was oltl and tired and no longer 
had the strength, the terrible strength and the terriljlc patience that 
were needed, and she thtnight, “ What am 1 thinking of ^ I wt, 
am already dead.” ‘ ’ ° 

So she kept silent, still jwessed against the tlo*w, as if to hide herself 
from the little procession she eonkl hear hut no inttger sec, thinkina 
“No, this is much the best wav. It will he so much 'easier for 
Elizabeth. It is much the quickest anil the c.isicst way.” StHl 
listening, still wishing in her spirit to luilow the little procession 
she waited in the darkness as the voice oi Mrs. .Smiley, cncouragine 
and threatening her little fJm'k, gtrw fainter and fainter until at last 
there was only the soutid ttf the rain and the risirtg water lappina 
about her feet. ' ® 

Beyond the High Sduml, Wr, .Stmlcy, still swinging in a great 
circle, stumbled into the i-.nginrering .School Hoad and made the 
discovery that the water had hegutt t«. ri«.c again and that they had 
made their escape with scarcely a second tt> spate. Staggering in 
the darkness, he cante smhleniv upon the wall of the park exactly 
where he had expected to lind it and Jdt a quick thrill of satisfaction 
at his cleverness. He was uiuetiam ot the exact si>ot where he had 
come upon the wall, hut after a tmmient he tlrcidetl that if he turned 
to the right he would consc prcsmtlv to the (ircat Hate where the 
Maharajah's band played each evening at sunset. Again the 
of the pioneer was right, fur after hurrying along the wall, he came 
presently to the CSrcat tJaic itself, rising, it seemed to him, up and 
up into dark infinity. Calling out in Ilindusiarti to the guards, he 
got no answer and found that the niche* where the .Sikh hotsemea 
usually stood were cmp«y. Then, halting the priKessn »n for a moment, 
he read once more the names t*f the cl*** to make certaii; that none 
had been lost, and he was about to give the order to go aliead when 
Mis. SmUey called out, “ Listen, someone is cailitig i ” and oat of 
^ darkness and mn and above the distant artund of wilio^ 
he heard a woman's voice ficom tocwjwhcte on the oppttske side trf 
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the road calling out, “Sarah! Wait for me I Sarah! 
and he knew that it was Miss Hodge. 

Mrs. Smiley caUed out, “ Shall we go back for her ? ” and in an 
instant Mr. Smiley was forced to make a terrible decision. The water 
even in Engineering School Road, which was comparatively high 
ground, had risen almost to his waist. Five minutes more and it 
might be over the heads of the smaller boys. Thinking quicklv 
hecahed back “No. We’ll get the boys [o the palace^ fiS and 
I U come back for her.” It was the life of one middle-aged old maid 
against the hves of twenty-seven low-caste boys who had scarcelv 
begun to live, • ^ 

Hurry I he called out, and in Gujerati, he urged the boys 
through the great silent gateway and along the curving drive, for 
there was stiU a good five hundred yards to cover before they rnight 
consider themselves safe. ° 

As they staggered along the drive, one of the smaller boys whim- 
pered and lay down in the water to die. Mrs. Smiley would not 
have known it save for the cries of the boy nearest to him, whose 
hand he fod been holding. Groping her way, she found him and 
^ked him to his feet. Then she slapped him and herself took 
his hand, dragging him, whimpering and crying, through the water. 

Presently the ground began to rise beneath their feet and the 
water to grow more and more shallow until at last they were walking 
on earth that was soaked but free of flood water. It was easy enough 
to follow the contours of the metalled drive and in another moment 
or two the enormous mass of the half-ruined palace, bare now of 
Jinnacles and towers and turrets, rose in front of them, visible only 
lecause it was more opaque than the darkness. Then they were 
afe within the dubious shelter of the broken porfe cochhre and Mr. 
imiley, climbing the steps, led them towards the HaU of Honour. 
Jut he had gone only a few feet when he found the way blocked 
•y masses of stone and plaster which was all that was left of the 
?:eat tower. He knew then what had happened — that the great 
swer had fallen, blocking the Hall of Honour and crushing all 
le gold leaf and mosaic and sandalwood in the Durbar Hall. The 
lint perfume of splintered sandalwood hung in the damp air, 
tid from a distant part of the palace came the sound of wailing and 
mentation. Then close by him there rose a sound of scufiling 
id chattering and a troop of sacred monkeys scuttled away into one 
f the ante-rooms. 
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Then for the lasf time he made trnMu that none of the bov 

missing, and said ^^rs. Smiley, ’* i'll g,, hack now and XZl 
I can do for the old nuids." “ 

And Mrs. Smiley iound hersrli' erving our, “No] 

Don’t go! Thcre’.s nothing to hr done now.” Aiui then abt 
she was silent and aslutncd ol' hmsrlt', tor shr knew th.at Mr 
had to go, that mtfhing rtniKl stop him, atul that she herselfl^ 
n(» right to aftrntpt it, in her spirit she knew th.u riic hud no desi 
to stop him, that if he iiad stayed hrhind now he would have 1 
some of the new glory with which the rcM-ur and rsc.ipe hadendotn 
him in her eyes, it was her hndv whit h t rird out, the body whi! 
until now had always hern d.Kilr an.i intiidrrrnt, a mere machii 
which had served the spirit, i irr spirit h.ui .tlw.ivs loved Mr. Smile 
but now her hotly was in love with him, with his resourccfulncs 
his bravery, his determination. Hr was a new A!r. Smiley, andsut 
denly, in some strange way, she was a new »Mfs. Smiley. The sensi 
non gloriiicd anti pii/?Icti her. In the tiarkness atiti confusion st 
felt a great singing inside her. a kin.l *.f exaltation hrcausc togetht 
they had defeated the eartlujuakr ami the tlood and all the hotroj 
of the darkness and the ram. She hrani him saving, "But I mas 
go, dear,’ in his familiar gentle stav, and at tnicc she answerer 
“ Of course yon must, hut tlo he catrlul 1 " feeling at the same tim 
that the word.s she spoke and her v«iice itself were pitifully inadequat 
and banal beside what she was feeling insitie her. ^ 

She was aware that in the tiarkoes* he was frying to find her, am 
putting out her hand .she found his anti tirew* hint to her. Quickl 
they embraced and then he was gtmr into the wall of rain, but sh 
knew from the way he kissetl her that he was feeling what she frit 
and again the sense tif exaltation, more womietful tlun anythin! 
she had ever esperknccil, sw’ept over her, And presently she begat 
to cry, feeling womlcr that she was a wt>man anti mt longer simpl] 
an instrument of Cy<Ki, and alter a time her tears teaseti and she fel 
on her knees again to pray, and this time she praved alone for tht 
safety of Mr. Sm%. 

Fot two hours she wiited, now praying, rit>w keeping watch ova 
the low-caste boys who lay huddled it»gethcr near her, some of them 
weep, some tiwtn still ihlvering ami whiinjwnng. And every 
„ minutes she went as Air as the ruined /wr/r mNn to call, " Homer I 
Homer 1 again and ^sin into the darkness, terrified by the 
sound of the voice tlat was siiled so quickly hy ihc rain. 
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After a time the sounds of lamentation from the distant parts of 
the palace died away and the night grew still save for the gurgling 
sound of the water. It was still rising, for each time she went to 
die prte cochke it was a little higher on the steps. The perfume 
of shattered sandalwood still hung in the air, and after a time, in spite 
of hope, of desire, of faith, she began to doubt that he would ever 
return, and vaguely her brain began to consider how she would 
carry on without him, especially now after what had happened to 
her. And then out of the darkness she heard his voice, calling, 
“ Bertha ! Bertha I ” a voice that was weak and hoarse from exhaus- 
tion, and she felt suddenly faint and sick with joy. 

Almost at once he sank down on the marble floor and said, I 
couldn't get anywhere near them. I had to swim for it myself. 
It's nasty. The water is full of snakes now.” And then he slipped 
into unconsciousness, his head lying in her lap. And at the same 
time out of the darkness, into the ruined hall, staggered the figure 
of a white man, a European whom Bertha Smiley had never seen 
before. By a flash of lightning she saw a narrow white face with a 
long nose and narrow eyes and saw that he was dressed oddly in a 
morning coat such as the British officials wore at the durbars of the 
Maharajah. The man stumbled over one of the Untouchable boys 
and fell without making an effort to rise. It was Bates. 


8 

From Ransome's house, Mrs. Simon, agitated by an odd mixture 
of emotions which included rage, exultation, triumph, suppressed 
lechery, and confusion, drove in her ancient Ford to the bungalow 
of Mrs. Hogget-Clap ton. It stood at some distance from the town 
on the edge of the parade-ground. When Mrs. Simon arrived she 
found her friend alone, seated morosely in a vast chair, corsetless 
and clad in a flowing peignoir of pale pink and lace, brooding over 
the absence and neglect of Mr. Hogget-Clapton, who had gone 
off, as usual, alone, to Delhi, leaving her behind to swelter in Ranchi- 
pur. She was not drinking, because she had reached the saturation 
point a little after she had returned from her trip to Mrs. Simon's 
to relate the news,” and once the saturation point had been reached 
more brandy only made her feel sullen and sick. Most of Ranchipur 
feljew when Mrs. Hogget-Qapton had reached the saturation point ; 
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she her ante pettikm ami ipwi rrlMniir aini rir vumnm acr^ 

she had invented f.tr hrr-srh siipjvd avv^v itev.tiul* mntrra'"*^ 
by her miivr t ;.«-k«rv. AK.. she era.rd r., ,.dk puiJ:, 
on occasKin hern k!i4wit. uhtir saiufafr.i, n. «•.(« »n..k 
as “<mt Wimrv" and "M.H.dt." ‘ 

in spite ot’ her satutafum shr bii;-h!~jird a lutir 4 t ihe ■• i, 
Mary laju Mnu.ii sfeppinp ,.uf .,} ihr .,Ll i,,ui. Immcdiilf i 
said, p«.mj«u: a iilllr a. if -.hr %vr»,- -ill liu.rtrrn ,uul p„rmJ f 
flossy prritiiir'.s, "Von t:nv.t .uv f,, tufui and l-rri, nie'aul!, 
1 have a tertililc jin/uiw." ’“'pan 

Mrs. Simon .urrpn-d a! ,nur a-t.l .r; f a v uu m that if 
Keveremi Mt, Mmnn ua-4 not n, rM'n t hr r. h ..luaivn flitt„o! h 
that Lily ’ur'’*' dr-.i.,- hn i.,,np.H,v. aiul now J 

was lull ot rxtiinu; nr«i ihr trvrUiion ^imuf the drnravitr 
the Smileys, the *n«fa4;e.nis i.riuv...m ..t 1 no, the des«mtion 
thcimcrinf t.| Kaniontr's Imn-.r w hn h l.a.l " ini'inini *' Mt» Htw >{ 
Oapton inr in hme, bm ah.nr all n,r which she knei 

would dawlc hrr trimd. m IVniS nunu.T t,, Hjm.nne, h&a 
she m% kitlv inifnim* u nh am,-. i num t,. nnlUfr the hank maiMetf 
wifei m iin '® 


All this Mil. IhnMrr! I had hmi waitiri.; inmatkmly ta 

impatiriitly, {K-iiiajo, wnh a hundv hindr hi f)ir house, to'ha 
since hve m the aismifHin, At mar Mis. Sinmn pfnm«ed tlu 
they ihtiuh! jto into the Mtfnn: t-a.m uhrtr what she had to td 
was less likdy to he loethratd t»\ n,..-,- hair?.,,, led »e,vant. 

lliis room was as nsen'rovidi 4 as rnomi hat! beet 

empty, in it were rt<«wdfd ma»-.r« ..t htn- s hrar, IVmrc* htass, 
photogtaphi, ru»b»*tM, aiuhnms ee-a/, a'>/, inthidiiija; an enbmed 
coloured, and htV-iiml phnt.<i-rapj, ,.j Mt, fikpton in ha 

prime, at the moinem ihc had made h.e» iit,i apjwatancc on ^ 
stage to Pmi in All ihese ihiiun 'Arte Arrattyrd wiiboat 

f »» * *” '***^ "■'‘■’•’I'lrtl the feitk 

of Mrs. Iiuggct*(Japi«m‘» head «i the oM.mrin her Jdmd lad (!«• 
covered her on t^ vemntkb. 

Amid the magpie e<ilietH{*ts ot sa»»eiin« tJiey pi« thrir h«i4 
together white Mrs. hreathiet*. rrsunnied a!! the teraUe 

ttun^ iiK tad tUscoveted atn<* they hasi last met fw»> hours latlkt, 
and here Harry Lodett fbttisd ibem a Jiiite iairt , isoi at that jwim in tie 
«ory where Mta. Siiatm neteteil how the h**! written a tetter »> & 
Mwiomry Board to !om and *• itaed ** tlw .Vmiics s once and for dL 
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He was a big man of thirty-one, beefy rather than muscular, with 
black hair and brown eyes and a fine comple^on which, despite a 
good deal of drm^g, had remained fine and high-coloured instld 
of going white and pasty like the skins of most luropeans in InS^ 
He had survived the heat the climate, the drinking, through a h^w 
an^al vitality He was healthy, rather stupid, male, fulf of bto7 
md coarse. There was an ammal beauty about him which stock 
both women whenever they saw him. and now as he charged inJo 
die mom, a certain perkiness entered their manner. Now in thdr 
forties they were able to appreciate a man like Harry Loder aS 
to-mght he seemed more impressive than ever, more agitated and 
“m more charged with rich masculine promise. 

men he had checked the first bull-like tush of his entrance he 
said. Excuse me for crashing in like this, but I wanted to see Mrs 
Simon. To Mrs. Hogget-Clapton he said, “I'm sorry, but iS 
ve^ important, and then they both knew that he too had “ heard'' 

Hogget-Clapton knots 

Now, at sight of Har^ Loder she began to weaken a little in her 
determination to have Ransome for Fern’s husband. After all S 
he wasn t as rich as Ransome and his family wasn’t as good, ^e 
were things about Mm ... And he was much easie? to smm 

i but 

UiSTlt” 

_ Yes, about Fern,” and in a lowered voice, appropriate to the 
^cumstances, she added, “It was Mrs. Hogget-Qapton who told 
me. She took out her handkerchief, and although there was no 
moisture m her eyes, she wept in pantomime ... and her heart 
^oM t exatement when Harry Loder shouted, almost Uke 

s„d. 

” Loder roared back at her. 

iA who he is,” continued Mrs. Hogget-aapton her 

idea becoming a little clearer rn ^ 

.. e “ -“TOO mearer to ncr. Its not as tf he was a common 
solmer or even an inferior officer.” 

“I suppose you mean because his brother is a bloody carl?” 
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“ Captain Lodct 1 ” 

“ I beg your pardon, but my fct-Iidijs got the better of me ” 

Mrs. Simon, at the fine spectacle oi a professional male in jeaious 
rage, grew a little mote excited, ami lorg.etting even Fern, said 
“Inm.ih part of the South, they call th.it kim! of a man a nigger! 
lover.” 

And then like the VTit)'c.tt\ce oj thul the earthquake happened 
noisily, with a clatter ami Iwn;', hecatf.f there was so much brass 
and bricA-brac to lull all about them. Both \wimen began to scream 
and still screaming they were dr.iit}’rd to the vcr.iiulah where Mrs! 
Hogget-Clapton promptly fiiinieii. 'I hen while her friend and 
Harry Lodcr w'ere revivim’ her, the tioixi swept dmvn the valley, 
just below them, nuring ami whinim', above the distant sound 5 
wailing, and as Mrs. Hogget (!l.ipton raised her head for the first 
time and moaned taintiy, u octtinrd to Hatty l.odcr that he should 
be back at the hatracks where all sorts ot terrible things might have 
happened, and not Jicrc irn the vct.imi.th with two hy.sicrial middle- 
aged wtrnrcn. 

He said to Mrs. .Simon, " Now she's all litfirt, I'll Icmvc you and 
get to the barracks," hut Mis, .Stmon cii.d out, “No, .no. You 
can’t leave us now." 

“That’s where I belong," he answered. " Stay here and I’ll come 
back for you as stwm as i’m able.” 

Then Mrs. lUrgget-Ckiptoir «nrd tmt that she could not be left 
and Mrs. Simon, intoxicated a httk: by the spr«;u;le of Harry Lodei 
in male action, saul, “ N<t, l.i!v, let imn g.o,” Ami to Lodet she said, 
“ Got Go 1 D<i your tUtty 1 " 

Then suddenly he was gone and Mrs. Hogitet Hlapton heard tk 
sttanjte horrible sounds if on* the town liriow iliem and said, “ What 
is that?" 

“It’s people yelling," said Mn. .Simon, ami again she turned to 
where Harry Lodcr had hccit, and sani, " (Jo ! Your place is at the 
barracks." But lie was already gone. 
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Skirting the edge of the Hikh!, iw «!rovr tlw* whctv.y old Mortis 
through t^ tiift icnnedinei on the rwd, snmnimcfi across the sodden 
fidds, for he knew eveaty itffiti rtf the way only too we!!, so well tk 
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he was damned sick of it, even now in all the excitement ; and as 
he drove he was frightened, not by the fear of death which he had 
never experienced, but by a kind of vague, indescribable animal 
fear, like the panic fear of a startled buck in thick jungle, a dread 
of something which he did not understand. It was terror of that 
damned interminable rain, of the fiercely burgeoning vegetation, 
of fevers, of snakes, of the hatred he sometimes felt about him every- 
where, a fear of the dank stillness that preceded the quake and a 
fear even now in his excitement of his own Indian troops, so sleek 
and obedient beneath his iron hand, and yet somehow so evasive 
and insolent and in their spirits disloyal. It was a dread of the 
very landscape which he could no longer see in the driving rain, 
and of the very trees whose branches seemed to reach down into 
the yellow circle of light to seize him from the car. 

He had been like that — nervy — for a long time, he knew now; 
he could remember the definite feeling coming over him for the 
first time about three years ago, but it had, he knew, been going 
on much longer than that beneath the surface of his healthy skin, 
from the very moment he had arrived in India, hating its smells, 
even the pleasant smell of jasmine and spices which other men, men 
whose health had been broken long ago, found nostalgic and agree- 
able. He had hated the whole bloody thing and most of all he had 
hated the Indians themselves. He couldn’t, when he tried, think 
of one you could trust. He couldn’t understand them. Hindus or 
Moslems, it was the same kettle of fish. If you were friendly, they 
turned arrogant and insufferable; if you treated them as a soldier 
should, the sly devils had a way of making you feel inferior, as if 
you were some kind of half-savage animal. For ten years he had 
stuck it out, hating the country and the landscape and the people, 
homesick fpr Devonshire and wishing all the time he were in Burma, 
which was at least lush and green, or Shanghai or any bloody place 
but India. It hadn’t even hurt his health, the vulnerable spot with 
most men. It had struck him from behind, subtly, undermining 
the nerves of a man who had no nerves. Not even the pig-sticking 
and panther-shooting, not even the pleasure of killing that was always 
in his blood, the pleasure of an expert thrust of a spear or a perfect 
shot from a high-powered rifle, could make up for the other thing, 
that horrible nameless dread that had been eating into him for so 
long. Once in the hiUs , beyond Mount Abana when he had been 
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he did fiot understand, and he thought, This bloody country ! 
This God-damned bloody country I ’’ and began to sob. 

Without stopping the motor he jumped out and cried in Hindustani, 
" Where is Lieutenant Bailey ? Where are the officers ? and the 
three men who had run towards him no longer shouted, but stood 
half in the circle of light from the motor, paralysed and tongue-tied, 
and then one called Pashat Singh, a sergeant, choked and blurted in 
Hindustani, He’s in there. All the sahibs are in there. The 
house fell on them.” Then the men began to make incomprehensible 
noises and to salaam again and again in the most unmilitary fashion 
as if they were in some way responsible for the disaster. 

Loder cried out, "‘Get to work, you bloody swine I Get to work 1 
Dig them out of there I ” He shouted and swore to cover the sound 
of his own sobs, for his men must not know that he, a British soldier, 
was sobbing ; but he could not stop the sobs now, even by stiffening 
every muscle. The sobs were a physical paroxysm which shook 
him from head to foot like spasms, and between the paroxysms 
he shivered in his drenched clothing. He thought, “ God help me 
to pull myself together I God help me I ” He had not felt like 
this since he was a child of four, frightened by the great dog which 
had jumped into his crib in the middle of the night once long ago 
at his uncle’s house in Surrey. 

And as he ran towards the mass of stone, he saw that there was 
no use in hurrying to get them out . . . Cruikshank and Bailey and 
Culbertson and Sampson . . . nobody could be alive beneath all 
drat mass of stone and beams and mortar. He would never again 
see them alive. 

With Pashat Singh beside him he began to tear at the heap of 
stones, cut lon^ago from the depths of that eternal mountain Abana, 
wildly and without plan, cursing and sobbing, and almost at once 
he came upon the piano, that poor, awful, tinny piano, ruined by 
heat and dampness, which Cruikshank used to play after tiffin in 
the evenings. He thought, “Perhaps he was playing the piano. 
Perhaps we’ll find him here.” And then suddenly they found the 
body of poor Cruikshank beneath the battered piano, crumpled, 
broken, bloody and quite dead, and clenching both fists, Loder raised 
ffiem towards the pouring sky, shaking them and crying out, “ This 
bloody country I This bloody awful country 1” 
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For a long time after Lcnkr left them, the two middle-aged women 
remained huddled together on the floor of the verandah. Mrs, 
Hocget-Clanton sobbing hystcric.illy, Mrs. bimott trying to comfort 
her^and then presently they both were silent trom emotional exhaus- 
tion and sat listening, straining to hear the distant sounds from the 
stricken town which came tt> them, mutlled anti hideous through 
the rain as if in some "way they couhl rcati thtan .inti tiiscover what 

had happened. . , , , , , 

Then Mrs. Simon saui, m a low voice, I wonder what has hap- 
pened to the boys . . . and to Haacl and Mr. Simon." 

Mrs. Hogget-Ckpton said, ** Hr-mk C*awa I^fbcrt wnnh 

Is nerves could never ^avc Moud if- ... 

** Fve got to get home* 1 think I cun drive the cat. 

Then Mra. Hoggct-CIaptou began again to cry drunkcnly, "Don’t 
leave me. You can't le.tvc me.” 

“ Get me your driver.” ^ 

'**1 cso*t niovt* I can f get Caill linn. C#all the ease 

'^^Mrs. Simon clapped her hamk, hut there was no answer and thet 
she tried shouting the name of the head hoy, weakly at first anii 
then louder and louder as the terror grew again. 

« Dalji 1 ” she shouted. *' Dalji ! " again ami again, and when nc 
one answered she fell silent, lilled with terror worse than her tenoi 
of the quake. Beside her the " Dvtchehs,” the wile of the manage 
of the Ranchipur Bank wht» came of county people m Shtopshiie 
with an accent she had invciitcti for herscli, Iwg.an to scream apin 
this time in GKkney, She wasn’t any lttng,cr the “ Duchess,” bu 
simply the vulgar Ireauty she hati hcen hitig ago when I Icrhert Hogget 
Oapton married her out of passion and weakness and innocenci 
to the ruin of his whole career, a woman who had heen left bditoi 
in Randupur because in Delhi he was ashamed of her, now th> 
her beauty and his passion were spent. The two nhdtlle-aged womei 
one from Unity Point, Mississippi, ««d the other from i’utney, dun 
to each other, deserted, terrified, forgotten. 
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XI 

In the summei: palace the solid ancient walls cracked at the first 
shock of the earthquake and for a little time, held together by their 
own vast weight, tottered before failing, the east side inward, the 
west side outward upon the ornate porte cocUn over the beds of 
cannas and geraniums. The east wall buried Miss de Souza, the 
nurse, Lady Heston’s two frightened maids and four Indian servants, 
and the west wall put an end to the two Sikhs and the porter on 
guard at the entrance. The servants who escaped ran from the house 
into the park in the direction of the bazaar, and here the flood caught 
them, sweeping them to death in a wall of water and corpses and 
broken houses. In what remained of the palace Lord Heston, in 
the tcakwood bed ornamented with mother-of-pearl, alone remained 
alive. The wall and part of the roof slipped away and the driving 
monsoon rain swept in, striking his face, soaking the bedclothes, 
rousing him for a moment to consciousness out of the delirium 
which for fourteen hours had kept him writhing on the bed, crying 
out at the phantoms which tormented him, now cringing, now trying 
to throw himself on the floor, for the fever and pain were violent 
and drove him to behave like a madman. Two hours before the 
earthquake the glands in the groin had begun to swell and the dread 
buboes to appear beneath the arms and in the throat, and with them 
came the lancinating pains which burst even through the wall of 
morphine which the Major had built between him and torment, 
dragging him by its awful violence back to a kind of consciousness 
in which he was aware clearly of his own misery and agony. 

Now, wakening slowly in little gusts of consciousness beneath 
the flood of the monsoon rain, he thought at first that he was back 
again in the luxury of the house in Hill Street and that a pipe had 
burst in a room above his head. He would try to shout for Bates, 
and then the delirium would seize him again, thrusting him back 
into a horrible world of dreadful shapes ; but with each returning 
wave of consciousness his mind became a little more clear, and each 
time the wave lasted a little longer, until presently he was able to 
understand by the glare from the burning town that he was in a 
strange place, in an unfamiliar shattered room, and that the water 
which fdl on his face came not from a broken pipe, but from the 
sky itself, a sky thick with clouds which reflected the light of the 
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flatties on the eatth below him. I he j^hnvitig clouds seemed to 
press down on to hts bed* and in Ins j^roiti atu! liencath the ariss 
there was a terrible p,rindiiij* juiti, and in the ti!'!t.tnce the sound 
of wailing as of souls in tonnent. 

Again he tried to cry out the itamr of Bates, hut this time he found 
that no sound came from his mouth. It w.is tilled, choked with 
some sulisiancc which, when he attempted to speak, seemed to 
suffocate him. 'i'hsn slowly he tisideti.ttjod th.it he could not spatk 
because the curious Mihst.nicc w as hi-, own totiguc, so swollen now 
that it filled his wht4c mouth, .md w ildlv, halt iu di Htiuut, he thought, 
‘*1 am dead. I am already in hrii," and Itoin.r took lull possession 
of him. 

Then mercifully the ticlitmm iutrtvmcd tor a time with hortots 
more kind than the honor ol the lou-auais pam .tnd the inonsttous 
swollen tongue, anil he tossnl and •.iiui'.eled until the morphine, 
receding again in waves, Itrcd his t mt-.i lou-.ucss ojur more and 
again he tried to cry out the lunir ol Bairs ; hut his mouth made 
no sound. And at list a little hrt>ur uiiditielii the morphine wore 
away altogether, leaviint his iniiul '|«iir tlrai hut still a prey to pain 
which made him clutch ins osvn hodv as n hv tr.inng it apart with 
his own hands he ctmld Imd prate ftom the agony. Throbbing 
with each beat ttf the powcrtul heart, the pain came and went in 
spasms, and in the intervals tt hname shtwly clear to him where 
he was and hr»w he hati come ihete and he w anted to cry ttut, “ Where 
arc you? Why have you all left me heic in this hell?” And 
then he fcmemlwrcd the hargainiitg with the ,Mah.tr.iiah over the 
horses and the bargaining with the Ikwan over the nulls, and clearest 
of all the quarrel with Icdwina, stul again he tried to shout, not the 
name of Bates this time, hut ol haiwiita, thinking, " She an’t leave 
me here like this. She doesn't hate tiic so muth as that. It is not 
the sort thing she wtntld tht." But again hi» throat contracted 
and the muscles of his jaws worked drsjH-rately hut no stmad tame 
from the swollen tongue. 

Hicn, half-dcliri« 30 i, half-constious, hr Itrgsri to live uf« again 
k snaiAcs the whole tif W» life- ibc day* when at a hoy he had 
gone out of Dverpool on his bkyele «n hrdnUyi to watch the gentry 
riding over hedgtsi and diichrai k ihrir pink coats, the day t^his 
final quanel with hk father and tsotiwr when he had run away to 
London never to mt either of them again, the days »« Maossat lad 
■■ Borneo, and then the Makf Saiei when, as a young man, planning 
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and scheming the future, watching people, studying them shrewdly, 
he had sold cutlery and cheap watches. Between stabs of tormenting 
pain and moments of delirium he lived again that feeling of triumph 
touched with bitterness and contempt for his fellow-men, a feeling 
which he knew each time he swindled one of them and made a great 
coup. And at last he came to this final voyage, to this India which 
^ hated, this India which was being ruined as a great market because 
there were stupid men in the India Office who refused to treat the 
Indian people harshly, as one must always treat those from whom 
profit is to be drawn — this hateful India where there were men like 
the Maharajah and that wily Dewan. It all passed through his brain, 
muddled and confused and shot through with the pain and the new 
misery of the chills brought on by the soaking rain. And in a sudden 
moment of clearer vision, he thought, *■! must not die. Not 
till Fve done all I mean to do • . . not till IVe got all this bloody 
world owes me. . . Not till he had more wealth and more power 
and had written all those leaders with which his newspapers were 
to smash the bloody Bolsheviks and those weak devils who were 
all crying out for peace. Who wanted peace ? Who ever made 
profit out of peace ? Look at the bloody League of Nations. ... 
Wildly he thought, "" I must get out of here ... I must get away.” 

Raising himself with a frantic effort, he tried again to make the 
hideous swollen tongue articulate the name of Bates. Then desper- 
ately he managed to slip to the side of the bed, where the jagged 
knife was thrust again into his groin and turned this way and that 
while he slid to the floor, every muscle cramped by the awful pain. 
Then it passed and only the tlxrobbing which came from the bull- 
like heart which would not let him die, remained, and the obsession 
returned : I must get out of here ... out of this bloody place 

and this bloody country.” And crawling on his hands and knees, 
he struggled towards the door. 

Inch by inch he made his way under the beating rain across the 
Turkey-red carpet. Twice he fell, stabbed again in the groin and 
the armpits and the throat by that dreadful knife, by those worms, 
those horrible microscopic animals which were devouring him; 
and at last he reached the door, and with a surging of that monstrous 
vitality, raised Wmsclf slowly until at last he was standing, tearing 
at the gilt door handle. But the door did not move because behind 
it there lay tons of fallen stones and beams and the crushed bodies 
of Miss de Sou2:a and Edwiim’s two maids. Wildly he tried to force 
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it open, gurgling and dtoking in an effort to make the swollen tongue 
cry out, “ Help me 1 Save me ! I am Lord 1 k-ston ... the great 
and powerful Lord Heston. I’ll pay you what you want, m 
you everything I have, only get me out of here. Help mel Save 
me!” 

But the tongue was silent, so swollen now that it had begun to 
choke him. Ihen in the wild delirium he had a sudden vision of 
the face of Bates, cold, white, damp, hating him, full of contempt, 
The door-handle came away siuklenly, and itt a final paroxysm of 
pain he fell with all his huge wcijdit, aitd his aching, burning head 
struck the marble top <if the Victorian washstand. Then mercifully 
he was beyond pain, beyond delirium, and in the reflected glow 
from the burning city he lay still at last on the soaked Turkey-red 
carpet beneath the flood of the monsoon. 


tz 

It was the Untouchable quarter which suticreti worst of all because 
it lay in the lowest part ot the city just across the river from the 
burning-ghats and on it fell not inrly the ucight of the water itself, 
but the whole burden of shaftcrct! trees ami wrecked houses and 
corpses which the flood lw»rc upon it.s angry breast. 

At the first shock of the earthquake Mr. johnekar, t.uking his wife 
and three doll-like thiklrcn with him, had gone down into the little 
square to join the cf«»wd which had gathered there, but before he 
was able to speak and reassure even his nearest ticighbtntrs, the distant 
roaring began, and above it the curitms mu!!lc<! sound of tettoi 
which rose from the city above them, not the sound of a thousand 
separate voices raised in terror, hut like the soumi of a single voice 
as if the whole diy had seen drsttuction coming towards it and 
had aied out in agony. 

Mr. Johnekar, quicker, more imdligent, more ctiucated than the 
others, understood the meaning of the sound and cried out, “ Flood 1 
Flood I Take to the nxff* ! " and ail about him the cry was picked 
up and carried along until the voices in the square of the Untouch- 
ables joined the sound of terror that rose from the up{wr city. Seizing 
two of the children, with Mrs. Jobtickar cari^'ing the smallest, fljqt 
ran back again into the little pink house with the Nottingham lace 
curtains, up one ffighl dT steps and then wsothet until they came 
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0 the roof. Neighbours pushed up the stairs at their heels, all 
aeamiug and shouting with terror. Behind them the panic-stricken 
Qob pouring out on to the flat roof until there was no more room 
nd children disappeared, trampled in the agony of fear. Mr. Job- 
tekar had only time to pull his wife close to him and shelter the 
bree whimpering children between them when the flood with a 
wild roar struck the square, sweeping aside one house after another, 
crushing with its weight of wreckage and corpses the few miserable 
men, women and children who still remained in the square itself. 
And at the same moment Mr. Jobnekar knew that there was no hope 
and tried wildly to gather his wife and the crying children all within 
the compass of his arms, turning his back against the flood in a last 
gesture of protection. As the flood struck the house, it swayed, 
creaked and groaned, and almost at once the far end collapsed with 
all its weight of terrified humanity. Then the rest gave way, slowly, 
like a stricken animal sinking to its knees, and Mr. and Mrs. Jobnekar 
and the frightened, crying children, slowly sank with it beneath the 
torrent. As the water closed over his head he pressed the children 
closer to him as if to comfort and reassure them, and thought, I 
must not die yet, when there is so much to be done. . . 

When the flood had swept on across the flat plains towards Mount 
Abana, not one house remained in all the Untouchable quarter. 


15 

For twenty-three years since the day the dam was finished as one 
of the wonders of India the fault had remained hidden. For twenty- 
three years the Maharajah in his pride, the Dewan in his wiliness, 
Raschid the Police Minister, Mr. Jobnekar, the councillors of state 
and the humble of Ranchipur had believed in the great dam with a 
faith that was like their faith in the ring of hills and the unchanging 
desert beyond, like the faith they had in the sacred mountain of 
Abana rising eternal, crowned with white temples against the brazen 
sky; for in the hearts of all of them, save perhaps the old Dewan, 
who was as old as time, there was a kind of mystical child-like faith 
in the miracles which could be worked by the great engineers from 
&e West , . . things which no Indian coiild conceive or execute. 
Had they not built the huge barrages of the north and the great 
bridges over the Ganges and the Brahmaputra? And who among 
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them could be trusted more thsut the stiiooth and plausible Arist'd 
de Groot, who had, he said, built danis and hridi>es and factories'’' 
Switzerland and Austria, in Italy and Swcdeti, in Brazil and China'’ 

After nine thousand people had lost tlieir lives in the great floo 
there were thf>se in Ranchipur who rcmeniherfd Aristide de Groo 
and even recalled susjnciotjs, partly inuiejnary, which they had hac 
long ago that he was not as he h;ui said, a Swiss, nor anything ds( 
very definite, hut simply a man without a country, an adventure) 
and a swindler. They retnemhered hitu as a swarthy squat little 
man who already spoke half a liozen i.Hij',u,i}'cs when he came tc 
Ranchipur, and who learned HimUistani mid Gujcr.iti with astonishino 
swiftness. lie had been jil.tusililc atid even eng.iyjog compan? 
with no prejudices as to r.u’c or creed or eoh mr, with a tongue which 
had a lightning quickness like the toiij;ue o!' a Russell's viper. Ont 
or two clever people like the I)ew.in and the ol<l Maharani remem- 
bered Aristide tie Groot, twenty tlirce ye.trs aftcrw.inls, only as a 
pair of eyes, etdd eyes like those ol' the deadly krait which must 
have regarded all men as csaetly alike simply because they were 
potential victims of Aristide de C.mot. But his vijicr’s tongue had 
been smooth enough tt> ptrsuatlc not only the lowly and the good 
and simple like the Mahar..iuh, Imt even nien like the wtmldly 'Viceroy 
himself, that he was a great ctigiitcer. 

After the disaster, when the iirst news ot its horrors reached the 
Dewan, surrounded !,iy his inmtmerahle t.tmi!y in Poona, the old 
man, tunning his lean fingers through the long white beard, thought 
sadly, “ Tlicre was some fault in the d.mi. I can scarcely remembei 
that man de CJroot save h>r his eyes. In his eyes was hidden the 
whole tragedy of European greed." 

He knew, sitting there in his c»ml garden, that hxig ago he should 
have trusted the instinct which liati never failed him ; but that 
Imowledge did little good now. Atfer a morttittg ot contemplation 
the memory of the krait's eyes made him thittk, “ Men like that 
should be stamped out like serpents. If they arc not stamped out, 
the 'West is finished. It will destroy itself.” .Aitii .sitting there, 
immensely wise and immensely ok!, the thought did not displease 
him. But the memodes of old iwspmions tlid nothing to restore 
to life the nine dtousand men, wonten aiul citikiren who were dead, 
nor fflive from destruction all tlwit it had taken the okl Maharajah 
mote than ^ty y«*rs ct struggle and heartbreak to ereatc. 

And tlM fault in the dam was nothing which aiivone could prove, 



kast ot au m a court or justice where Aristide de Groot would sit 
surrounded by rich and corrupt lawyers; and there was always the 
shock of the earthquake which accompanied the flood as an excuse 
for the collapse. Nevertheless, it was plain to be seen after the 
flood, when the great reservoir lay empty, that the construction of the 
shattered dam had been shoddy, that the reinforcements and the 
steelwork had been insufficient, and that sand from the sea imn,,,.. 
and filled with salt, had been used because it was near at hand^and 
ch^p. It was quite impossible to prove that any of these things 
had been responsible for the disaster ; the worst verdict to be exnected 
was that Aristide de Groot had been a bad builder, and such addict 
would have nuade utle difference to de Groot, for he had other irons 
in the fire and had forgotten long ago that he had ever been a con- 
tractmg engmeer. 

It was the Britbh Government that uncovered in detail the rise 
of 4e famous Aristide de Groot since the comparatively lean and 
Jiddy days when he had constructed the great barrage of Ranchipur 
Those who had the investigation in charge discovered that he was 
no longer, as indeed he had never been, a proper engineer, and 
that long ago he had abandoned any pretensions in that direction ; 
now he had interests in oil and foreign exchange and munitions and 
even more sfiady undert.ikings. Out of the' misery of bankrupt 
nations and the death of men he had built a fabulous fortune whi4 
•was vague and untraceablc. Some of it was in New York, some 
“ ^ little in Pans, some in Amsterdam, and some in Sweden. 

And the British Government di.scovcred that behind a dozen petty 
wars and revolutions and disorders there always lurked the sini ster 
presence of the man with eyes like a krait and the tongue of a Russell's 
viper, a man with a genius for creating markets for rifles and shells 
and cannon and machmc-guns. It discovered, too, that he had 
swindled a r/r/ir/o (.hmese Government out of two million pounds 
M a munitions contract, that he had smuggled arms into Afghanistan, 

•nat he had had a strange association with the early Hitler and had 
in interest m a huge underground syndicate which dealt in drugs. 

And almost at once Aristide de Groot became the beloved “ mystery 
»^e for ever seeking, and vanished from 
1. r® f wearing dark glassa and bound for a 

.. A T»° trouble to run away, 

M thc British Government discovered that there was not much to 
c done about Aristide de Groot since he numbered among his 
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intmm friends too many ** stitesmen "" and senators and banker 
in continental cimnffics. lie was as well protected as possible 
The British (Jovcriirncnt even ihsct^vcrcd with a certain sh^k that 
font or live important men in London, inrhuiinit l,ord Heston and 
his journalist rival, Lord Skdlinydon, had spent week-ends with 
Aristide dc Cmmt on his yacht or at his chateau near Comp&Qj 
or his house in Biarritz. The Chivernment tUsctJvcrcd that the 
tragedy of Ranchipur could even !>e listed as tine of dc (»roofs minoi 
crimes ; hut cvem uhom that there was nothing to be done unless 
m Lord Skillingftm (who outlived Lord Heston) wrote in one ol 
his famous leaders ** we are willing It) unleash the whole spirit of 
Bolshevism to Wf?rl its deviltry upon ilie unprotected women and 
the cou«tfy%‘side of F.ngLuHid* Kuddetdv everytme felt that the less 
said about AtHfiiic dc Hrooi the better, ami after a little wlulc he 
returned from Bern n» rejoin the wite he had found Icmg ago io a 
Trieste brothel, in their lumLmne LouL Trei/e clHtcau not far from 
the gate where joaii of Arc was rapturcil 
And, anyway, it did not nuiirr vrrv greatly to a Christendom 
tormented by its own tcstering wouiuL ihaf nine thousand heathens 
hid been crushed ami drowned in a lew nmuirci, or that Ranchipur, 
the best-governed state in the Last, iui! Iwrn crippled by the disaster 
for t whole generafion. All that was very Hr away, although it 
wt» iltmungly nearer ihan ii had hem half a reiifwry earlier. Still, 
it was far enough iwty so iluf the di^avfrr dnl nor atkJ its anguish 
to the burden o( threats iml conteiriii’rsi, civi! war, secret alliances, 
intrigues, greed, bigotry and Intirrnris aiid haired which already 
festered in the reposiiory c4* WVsfern civilizafifim 
The dam had been in i wav i kiiul of symbol— the symbol of 
Oriental faith in Occidental pracfical aihievTuieni and honesty, 
otpmaiion ind i taiih wlikb like ihc dam itself had 

long since erteked ittd fiilcn* 






O N the trail wooden balcony which ran round the second floor 
of Mr. Banner] ee’s house Edwina and Ransome awaited the 
swift Indian sunrise. From there, through openings in the masses 
of peepul and banyan trees, they had a view of that part of the flooded 
burning town which lay in the low ground between them and the 
Great Palace. Most of the hires had been drowned quickly by the 
torrents of rain or by the flood itself, but three or four of the more 
important buildings — what Ransome judged to be Great Market, the 
Courts of Justice and the Central Administration offices — still burned 
stubbornly, throwing up sudden jets of fire which cast on the thick 
clouds overhead the sullen menacing reflection of flames. The 
strange sound of a whole city wailing with a single voice was gone 
presently, and there was only silence, save for an occasional distant 
solitary cry of anguish and chill terror, like the howls of the jackals 
when they came out of the jungle in the evening to hunt. 

Once he said, I’ll fetch you a shawl It’s silly standing there 
dressed as you are. You’ll be soaked. You don’t know what this 
monsoon rain is like. Roofs mean nothing. The dampness pene- 
trates everywhere.” He spoke quite simply as if, instead of watching 
the death of a great city, they were watching a cinema, but the sound 
of his own voice startled him a little, as if there was something of 
bad taste in his speaking at all 

He found a Kashmiri shawl that was used as a covering for one 
of the Indian beds, and when he had wrapped it round her shoulders, 
over the white dress and all the jewels, they were silent again, watch- 
ing. At moments when the flames of one building or another leapt 
high in the air, the reflected light from the douds illumined the 
water, revealing there all sorts of nasty things floating just beneath 
the surface^ 

Tom thought, To-morrow it will begin to stink. To-morrow 
will be horrible, and the day after, and the day after . , . with all 
this heat and rain.” But the jackals would feed well and the vultures 
and the crocodiles, risen now in the flood out of the thick smelly 
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mud of the river, ’fhey emdd swim anvwherc now, into the vciy 
heart of the town. 

Then the wind, risiiiit, litre jpart tlie ctoiuls for a little while 
and in the velvety hln kness of the tipm sl.v the appeared again^ 
the hulUn stars that wete diilerrnt ftont m.os elsewhere, more brilliant 
than ever now in the cle.ist-vva-.lird atr, But in a little while the 
stars disappeared ay. tin anti there wa-; osdv the low roof nfblood-ted 
clouds. Inside the htuise the waihm- tit Mr. Ihoineriec began once 
more, a wailint; in which thrie was the tcrttir ol a hurt anintal. 

Hdwina said, "I wish that tia-.ts hfiir man Mop making 

such a nttise. That's w**tse than eerie ihing else.” 

She had ettnie nt indta wanimy somrihm,; to happen to her, and 
now as she stoiHl on the halcone the frali/aiion fame tit her that it 
was happening to her atui happeintu- ectih a eeni-eance, something 
which surpassed aiiyihiiu'. ecithin the si ope ttl her naagination. She 
was not deati, hut she might he ilead hctoie many days passed, ot 
hours or even minutes, tor that matter. .Mir hail never thought 
much about httuses hetote, hut noee- the house ot Mr. Bannetjce, 
even though it witltslood the ilouhle siioek ot tiooii and earthquake, 
seemed to her a li'agtle, puny ihm,’.. rulnntous m the face of the 
catastrophe witkh hat! suttomnlrd them; and when she thought 
of the house, it imtle her tlunk suthlenlv i»f herself and her own 
utter fragility and uselessness. There was something ridiculous in 
facing a spasm of Nature, clad in a stngle gaimrnt tif white (tip, 
wearing half of one's jewels. Inilr amused, her mind began to 
wander, thinking how one should die-.s ptopriU lot sush an txicasion, 
*' Short*, I suppose," she thought, *' ami a stik shirt. That would 
be smart as well a* sensible." 

A great many times in Hill hiirct, in Clannes, j» country house* 
SI mmncnis when she had lain in t»rd, bored with reading, half- 
asleep, she had speculated kniy and vohiptyoudy on what it would 
be like to find oneself suddenly faceil by death with the knowledge 
that one had a few hours to live. Pushing the idea farther, she 
I»ul wondered what she would do, botcii and cohl blooded as she 
was, if she found herself facing drsib »b»ne with an attractive man. 
She had diought then, "There woubl Iw only one thing to do to 
kail the ttanc. Anything else would 1« » botr." 

She had thought, too, that mtyng bvc under sui h nreumstaoM 
would have t kirui ^ fieios added i«*t, springing iVoin »ome primitive 
atavistic ia*miiy deep ia oae's isatuie. Now, slyly, ilw Iwked at 
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Tom, who was leaning on his elbows on the fragile wooden rail, 
his profile silhouetted against the red clouds, and she thought, as 
she had thought many times before, ‘‘ He is an attractive man . . . 
in that way surely one of the most attractive of men/^ But now, 
strangely, the sight of him left her without emotion. There was 
nothing on earth to prevent them making love. Three nights ago, 
on sight, in the palace, they had not hesitated, but now the idea did 
not even interest her. It was not at all as she had imagined it. 

Quite logically she thought, “ What if he had been any one of the 
others ? But she could think of no man out of her past who 
could have aroused her interest in the same circumstances. In any 
case, none of them any longer interested her. She was fonder of 
Tom than she had ever been of any of them, and the affection for 
Tom persisted somehow, surviving boredom and surfeit, luxury, 
idleness, everything. And again she thought, Perhaps I ought 
to get rid of Albert and marry him. Perhaps it would bring stability 
into both our lives.’” But almost at once she knew that she was not 
ready to marry yet, not, at any rate, in the sense which meant a settled, 
tranquil life. There were still adventures to be had. She did not 
love Tom. She was only fond of him. 

And suddenly she found herself wishing that it was Tom who 
had gone off into the flood and darkness with Miss MacDaid, leaving 
behind the Major, and almost at once, a little startled, she thought, 

So that’s the way the land lies. That’s what has happened to me,” 
And in a kind of decadent voluptuousness she gave herself over to 
thinldng of the young doctor, seeing him again, greedily, as she had 
seen him during the hours of restless boredom before the fantastic 
Miss Hodge had come to call. He was the one I And she thought. 

If I do come out of this alive, I will be free for a little time ; there 
will only be confusion so terrible that no one will notice me or what 
I do. I will no longer be Lord Heston’s wife, but nobody at all. 
I’ll be, for a little while, no more than the wife of one of those little 
derks.” 

She saw the Major very clearly now carrying the plump, hysterical, 
screaming Miss Murgatroyd up the stairs like a bag of meal. She 
saw him with his great shoulders and fine dark face and blue eyes 
and the funny half-grin that was born, she divined suddenly, out 
of an odd mixture of animal vitality and high spirits, with the sadness 
of melancholy and tragedy just beneath. It was Tom, in his drunken- 
ness, who had been useless. 
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The Major crniltlo't hr drai! ««u% away by the flood rir 
all the scramiog» tcrrhirtl prupir in the cmupniind^ because th^ 
thing wasn’t Imkhcil yet. It was tdr tliaf, nIw luki herself with ^ 

halhhysterkal nivnikisin, ilut she had runw m hidia against her 
will, against the advice *4 rverviuir ; it was Uh’ that she 'had come 
here in the wmng season, drawn ihcir hv thh fhiftg which had to 
happen. Two days ay.o, even an Iiotir ^hc wotiki not have 
caret! whether she lived or dicik tnif hum uln: Ilu! drspcnitdy to live 
because ftib filing had to vunw an rnii in fulfihnctst, this thin? 
far which she luti been Mviuhitiit always, viiiieh site liaj dreamt of 
in a wild rnghiniarr anlv a lew nights ae.u. Xa, he couldn’t be 
dead, htcmsc It was hr who wank! her. la liiin she was going 
tn find the thini': ^hr hail hern sranhinp tar; and suddenly she 
was aware that it was nui siinfdv his innid liittks which attracted 
her, hut simicthing rKr his \m iktiaiii'c\ h« fearlessness 

in setting out into the tlaad wifli that f.itlnu g.titn old maid Miss 
MacDaid, and hy Mmirdnnr thii was iii Ins Liu% shining there like 
i tight, something whiili was am! [uiv and understanding 

and strength which she lud ntwer rnctHinirird in any man she had 
known bcldre. 

But then she tlnnighi, ** I luvr nrvri liii»»wn any decent men 
e^ccept {lerlups Tain, and lie’s eaffii up by dcirai and bitterness. 
All the men Tve known luir hern clirap and cuitiiimii or bounders 
or weaklings or rnrn like AIhrrfd’ Am! again vhe was aware of a 
whole world w'hich rmird, whiih had aluavfi rxistrei, outside the 
realm of her experience aint iindrHfiiidiiig. Ilic milmtion was 
like a brilliant iiglii which made hrr blnid ^yddnilv to T«m, to the 
flood, la the disaster, to all ihr And ftirri Miiidrn revelation 

faded quickly, lo qukkiy iliai ihr had tioi nmr tfi wi/e and hold 
it, and again the %%% limjdy Ihiwsna ffr^ituu hoin!, iindligenk cold, 
cyniml and semual— Edwiiia {irifon* a in h and ydiiaiiilic slut 

When she could licar the tiniMiufiil lua hiiigcr, she said 

to Tom in t whiip^r, ** i)t» pm iliifik fliry giu ilioncah?” 

Fof a mQmmt he did mn aniwTf, and site tlioiiglif* ** He is con- 
temptuous of ine tod ihcKkrd. He tiiinki Tiii slyiiirlr^s, but it isn’t 
like that* k% dMfcrent, oiiJy I could siren iiiakr iiiiti believe that 
it isn^i limply the «hcr thing til nvri agaiit/’ 

^Tom wts liytag, ** If tibtf mmmgtd f«i rrtdi itic tu«pital and it’s 
itiU itanding, di| rigltd^ And flieti, dm a Riarncnt, he 

tdde4 ** But I ikutid itol the rliificci wric ««if in i thouiik.’^ 
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A little before dawn, after the rain had begun again, Mrs. Bannerjee 
calm and beautiful and still steel-bright with excitement, ram>> quietly 
up behind them and said, “ My father-in-law has had an attack. I 
think he is dying.” 

When Ransomc offered his aid, she refused it, saying, “No 
there is nothing you can do. The excitement was too much for 
him. He’s an old man. It’s just as weU. If Major Safka had been 
here he could have done something, but it was meant to be like 
this. In his horoscope it is written that he should die in a disaster.” 
For a moment she was silent, and in the darkness Ransomc felt that 
she was smiling. “ My husband’s wailing,” she said. “ You must 
not take him too seriously. It relieves him.” 

Then she was gone, and after she had gone it seemed to Ransomc 
that there had been in her voice something of pride and triumph, 
as if she had said, “ You have not conquered India. Nothing has 
ever conquered her . . . you pale, puny Europeans least of all.” 
And he thought again of the Major’s long speeches about the craelty 
of India. 

As the rim of sky beneath the clouds began to turn pink and grey 
in the east he turned and said to Edwina, “Perhaps it would be 
better if you had a little sleep. I don’t suppose there’ll be much 
test or comfort for a long time to come.” 

“No, I couldn’t sleep now ... 1 want to see what it looks like 
when the light comes up. I want to see if the summer palace is still 
standing. She did not look at him, for feat that he would divine 
her deceit and make her ashamed, for in her heart she did not care 
a fig whether the summer palace was gone ; it was the hospital 
she must know about. 

Again the sense of freedom returned to her, the same extraordinary 
sense of having come to the end of something, neatly and cleanly, 
and she thought, “ If only this place would remain isolated for ever. 

If only I would never have to go back to Europe again.” 

Once more she glanced at Ransomc, and now in the rising light 
she could see the unhappy face quite clearly and it seemed to her 
that she found in it a kind of bitterness and tragedy she had not seen 
there before, not the trivial bitterness which made him speak so 
often with mockery and scorn, but something deeper, as if a fine 
spirit and a great intelligence had been wasted and that he was aware 
of the waste and the foUy. Perhaf» he was suffering even now, 
not for himself, but for the people in the* drowned dty whom he 
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die! not kmm and perhupH hud iicvrr ttrrn, Anti it occurred to her 
that perhaps that mw lew^ ont nru% hut only strange to her 
because until now she hatl nrvrr heiure brcii uhlc to see it. She 
though^ ''I* « d\e hUpn, whmi I mmua^Iv Lnow, wfu) has made 
me sec.*' Ami with shainr she rmuonl^cffa that Tmn had never 
talked with her raw in a tiivia! %V4\, if' hr thong, In her unworthy 
of anything hrlier. She had never knoaii him a! Al Mic did not 
know Mtyihing about hint. Ami Mnhirnh- ?hr trh a ijuick wave 
of affection lor him, in mu^tum ilui ua^'. t Iimi .ind { Icmi^ mul uncom- 
plicated and didrrrni from aiiv trrlurr shr lud ever had for him 
kforc, and at the %mm limr ^hr M.u'pf an muriim of terrifying 
lonclinm* n if both Ikun mu\ tlir Muim cniMrd on a plane far above 
hef, which she could not mth, wlm fi nnihr! ut' ilirm would permit 
her to reach, and that Iwiwwrn the two mrii there was a kind of 
underslinding which for ever ^llm hn imf. pAr the first time in 
all her life, there wan tm irropjoiT in !irr» but ♦mlv humbleness and 

t grcilcf fear, a Ur grraier frit, ilan ariv terror she hadexperi- 
cnccd ciiirifig the raii}H|uikr mid ihr iloud, bn auNC if wasafeatof 
something unknown, o| non.r flung whitli Liy before her, 

Tom liirned Iti her and i4u!, '* Look, ihr louri^ of ilw (irat Palace 
arc gone/* 

It wts light cmmgh iu»w to %fr fbr ^illiourffr of' ihr e:rcat structure 
on the heighti tin ihr oihrr iidr oi ilir fivri. Ilir light was grey 
and murky, for ihr low* tirivv clfuiib Iwd cofiir turk atvairi and stifled 
the 'beami of the ming %%m, mul $% it ii became clear that 

acEhing remained of’ the town %$\r hrrr and fiterr itir half-wrecked 
attis of some imptirtaiii building, I'lom ilir tyk'fun of Mr, Banner* 
l«**i house they could ttiakr «uit ilistiuih ihr fiiiiw of the Mi«ic School, 
tbeihittcted mats of the Mahirani*i C#ifh* I IikIi Srinnd, the lingineer* 
lug School As it grew Iii»htrf, l’K*iwitia poiritfd the grey rain 
tfid tiled, ^‘li ihti the •iiiiiiiirr pakcr f ** 

Vm* ** 

“ It ha* faJlen In.*' 

“ Not *U erf it. He might »«i!! i»c *lnr ilirtr ’* ,^iui at the same 
dume he temmbererf what he liad iuisMiim iwni thi< tip micnt — that 
the Major had aald that ikaton had the jtbgur, au4 he thought, 
** Better that the whole paiatv Idl ,»n him," Ami iltrn ht thought 
akmt poor Miaa EHrka, old Ihiey ilamt.htf r, uwi lor a ffiomeat 

liA4oaMed whethun all thia luwi not tmn * kin«! nl nuthtmare. The 
metoory a&e Nutk to Utn imiif tnii l« thmiKht, ** 'ihat ii because 
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Thciifrf a l"«K <'<w d.fv UH. hrd fhr 4r-...Uf...n a. »i!r»Hr, <*«»*- 
ai d.r»i.nta.!r ... h. .,h- . a,..-; uro a.ui .r.a*r-.. *.h! .n .Hr ,t,.« 
and unreality a» wlut Su.l iMn^nr.! ... .Jk..., .alhn.^r.l ... IM fall 
horror of wliui ihrv I'nin «h..aKh.. " 1. *** tUM 

War. In the .i.OMui ....r.r.ha.t* nun. fufl’T.i <o .iraikti thr 

tensibilitk* uhm a .a.a^.r.ti'o ••‘o*. ” 'IV W»f h»4 ^ 

Mm in i!ut wuv : he Had ntk. li-.fiiHlv •! we 

tniilcss itiiurk kiUio,!. , , i . 

Behind him s.iMimne ua» ” t I uwfe » WrtlMnH 

left, till," i»ul iMHuui.; i>f MW Mm Muf he* pudgy. •«»»* 
toiwullen »'«h ilerp, ».rr g..wn .4 M»e U.hU W.lh •«. gWW* 
ofradc-biw ft*«l»nU, all Sw.!i«gi,'lr.! *im 1 »<4r*l w *hr ii«w^ •«« 
muddy w»tet. Ii »in«k h»« «• <•*14 .h»t Ivi tatin »•» *« g®»*» 
The dull, niu44y kee iH-i.a.e.l i*n rrw».»«tn Mf kmi. 

"You’re n«n l>>gh«ew4 «»«»w <” •»ke4. 

"Oh dwf, rtu! Tm tare we’ll l»e tr«ur4''* •««* »*« ” 

him that iiUy h.ighl tinile <>1 »4«»»i»«»'*n *H»rh rwwe ^ 

pilrfhi* «t..in*.h Mmuau with U.ml.«n. hhc «« f f 
now, i« froHt <4 Sm.nrli ami l-aiwina; itw w** bmg ^'****^ . . 

daughter «»t that mHhwal loagntiaie in M«4t»*., m* W *i ^ 
her he umkr^t.MiKj .hr lull 4rpih» .4 he* hwwhiWMi WMl hct TOt 
egotimn. S\k w*. iwu tiightrued m.w ; ehe w« 
to die whnlc frif>c4v {»rt»«»e »hc **le •nd ®*f ***?*^ w« 

m w erucl n* her. wa» »»lc, aiwJ pertwpi Ww^* 
kind t« her. ‘Owt w »t all »h« Iwnl »«* th* w«»W» ^ . . ...g 

lad known hit ye«t», atnl here rhey wei*, d* lhi«i « *W ^ • 
%cth« hf tin* flM*.4 III Ml. 

: “014 Ml. Ii*«nrri« ta *ly«>|u” ^ m V tht m** 

satfc b«. tit unnie «*f. nwwi 
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I hum,*' saiil Raintniir, ** Pcrhapn there's s<>niet'hing that wc > 
could do to help Mrs, liiiiinjrr,** ® 

Oh nod* said Miss M«r;/aff*n-d, ^lir sent me away. She 
said Ihl only b€ in the wav/’ 

Very likely Mrs, HiimerjeT had it*n put if as kindly us that He 
thought* ** Oh Lord I ihuf inrufis slieL poing tti sf;iy 

Fkluifiu said suddnilv* v*iu think there’s any way of miua 
u cup ttf tr;i? !f wouht help turn ^piiii^/’ ' ^ 

Ruiisotuc looked at Me^s Mm e, iff mu! ;is fh.r miiiiLife of the household 
**I expert so/* %he ^4td* ** Mrs. liitumier keeps a primus stove 
in her nnm\ jmu tor imiknm, feu ui niehu Lll und hcc/* And 
tiidcicniy iniptuiini urn! usrfnh she lurned uitd tv rnicrrd the upper 
htih 

*** I Ii0{ie ihc old pgnfirimin dMfM/r die,” suit! Kunsomc. 

** ¥c 5, I suppose it wotiiil u%ld Oi fhr i Mm|ihr,ifiruis/* 

** I/s WfU'sr thun flwf. liumrijre will wuni to Imm the body 
bdorc lumhmm m that lie oni throw fhr .ohrs info the river* The 
o!d mm mvmii to die m lu-nun-% Hr was poing there next month 
to sit on the tank md wan no dr^rli. It *4u*» u ptcr.c of bad luck, 
Ihc flooil * . /* 

Eciwini Miiilcd, 

** Whai arc y«m mnilim: 4hmt f ” 

** I knew i/i Slot in fhr lir%t ru Inaf I vai/f help seeing you 
tfld myself here on thL talionv* \uuiuni; ovcf vurii fhhigs n what 
ii to berime nf old Mr. Ilaniiriirr^ fiudv/* 

Tht wtiling of Mf. Banjnnirr, ihr %nn^ wai less vhdem now, as 
if the eicftioiw ol ihr night h^d woft* him mn* U lui! mink away 
into i Wnd of icm% iitoii«insiii«i% kwunp* romp and falling now 
into I oiOMi flow lieeomnig di^muf likr ihr hii/zing of the bees at 
night in the gmi cliintiriirti of ihr jalarr. 

Fci like to hiVc t pklwrc ot liatiiirfirr |ii%i now to frame tnd 
send to the Oxford Unkin/^ tir ipniir hr kfirw that iltlwim^s 
SffiUe tnd Itet temafk tud fwii Imfn of thr ur4iiiir?ii ami hysteria 
•whidi irnd followed the eiriiewriti oi thr nigln Itrlorri m excitement 
In which wiihef of them hidi ficlilrd m ihr iimiiicim Now he felt 
il in MmseIC the iiiddcn dettre ii» kogh tinl iiitkr fiippant remarks 
to the very ftce of desth itid twgcdt * Knw that all ihc brandy tnd 
cocktiils Imd woa off, Wa tod ifiil he begin let iliiiik ttmgfagly 

^ tondy totfc be b^d winged fi^m ihc Hooikd dhikg-rwm* 

Al the inoiiieiit Miss Httiattfoti eettifiifd* 
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“ The stove is all right and there's tea, but there isn't any water." 

Flippantly he said, What, no water?" and Miss Murgatroyd 
answered, "‘You know what I mean, no drinking-water." She 
pointed to the flood and said, “If we used that water we might 
get cholera or typhus or something.'^ 

Fetch me the kettle,” he said, and when she returned, he went 
to the pipe which carried the water from the roof to the ground 
and kicked loose a section of it. The clean rain-water poured out 
from the broken pipe and the kettle was filled in a moment. 

“ There," he said, “ there's plenty of water. Do you suppose 
there's anything to eat ? " 

“ The cookhouse is under water. There's part of a tin of biscuits 
in Mrs. Banner] ee's room." 

** Well, fetch them when the tea's ready, and tell Mrs. Bannerjee. 
Perhaps the old man would like a cup of tea." 

“He's beyond that," said Miss Murgatroyd. 

She went away happy, bustling now with importance and content 
to be serving these two members of a conquering race, whose blood, 
diluted, mixed in her veins with that of a low-caste Indian woman. 

Edwina said suddenly, “ Has the house got a tin roof ? " 

“ No, it's slabs of stone." 

“ Then it's all right. He could burn the body up there." 

“ That wouldn't stop him. He's so scared by now, he'd set the 
house on fire and burn us all out if there wasn't any other way." 

Then from inside the house the wailing of Mr. Bannerjee suddenly 
took on a new energy, hysterical, louder even than it had been at 
the onset of the flood. For a moment Ransome listened, and then 
said, “The old man must be gone." 

In the doorway Miss Murgatroyd appeared, looking like a dreary 
waitress in fancy dress. She carried a tray with the teapot and two 
cups, and a plate of biscuits. She said, “ Will you hold this a moment 
while I fetch a table ? " Obediently Ransome took the tray, thinking, 
“Perhaps, after all, the poor thing is good for something," 

In a moment she returned with a cheap bamboo table, and after 
placing the tray on it she asked, as if there was nothing whatever 
unusual in the scene about them, “ How does your ladyship like it ? " 

“As it comes,” said Edwina. 

“Old Mr. Bannerjee is dead," said Miss Murgatroyd brightly. 
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Miss Murgatroyd had furnished with the tea. It was too small to 
allow them a double game, too small even to play a single game 
in comfort, and they both had to stand because there were no chairs. 
After a time in which Edwina kept repeating, ‘‘ Red jack on black 
queen ’’ and Black eight on red nine she said suddenly, pushing 
the cards from the table, ** I"m sick of being English/’ 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

‘‘Taking it like this, coldly, as if nothing had happened. I’d 
like to know what’s happened to the maids and Albert and even 
Bates and the Major and that nurse.” 

“Of course I could swim to the summer palace and look in at 
the hospital on the way back.” 

“ Don’t be a bloody fool 1 ” 

“Patience, my dear girl, is a great game in more senses than 
one.” 

“I must say I wish Indian houses had a little more furniture. 
Fm sick of standing up or lying down. Don’t they ever do anything 
else ? ” 

“They sit on the floor. There are plenty of chairs downstairs 
for entertaining people like us.” 

The afternoon wore on and Edwina’s temper grew a little worse. 
Presently she said, ‘‘Are you inhuman? Don’t you care what 
has happened to your friends ? ” 

And quickly his face grew white and he said, “ Don’t talk like a 
God-damned fool 1 ” And she was ashamed again. 

Then Miss Murgatroyd reappeared, carrying fresh tea, and they 
knew that it must be four o’clock. There were only four soggy 
biscuits on the tray. 

“ That’s all there are,” said Miss Murgatroyd. 

“Perhaps we’d better go on rations,” said Ransome. 

“Oh, the water will go down or someone will turn up,” said 
Miss Murgatroyd, and suddenly Ransome understood another reason 
why she was neither frightened nor bored. Something was hap- 
pening to her. For the first time in her dreary librarian’s life some- 
thing was happening. 

“ Won’t you join us ? ” he asked politely. 

“ No. Fve had tea with Mrs. Banncrjee.” She handed him his 
cup and then said, “ They’re going to burn old Mr. Bannerjee on 
the roof.” There was a hint of a giggle in her voice and she added, 
“ These Hindus certainly do tihe most extraordinary things.” And 
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Ranst)mc felt his sft^maeh anittMi again with dislike. At the same 
ciiiic, from the iiisliic nf thr huyse rante a sound i)f wood bein! 
smashed, atid Ransomc fwrnrd towards the liKtcning. ^ 
Ids Mr. Baimcrjee and ttir !irm%e servant tearing yp 
to get WiHHld' 

**The servant said Hansoinr. ** Did hr have a family 
Ycs> a wile aiul four diildtetid' 

** luiffrncd to fhrm e ** 

‘"‘They were in the htnn.rs m fiir rompHiindd* 

After Miss Murgatroyd had enran thr stmud of hammering and 
icntshing contmued for a loin: inir. d 1 irn as ihn darkness began 
to close in» it died auav» and ni n^ |4avr ramr the tiiiig iduistly sound 
of bare feet ascending and dcHnuimn flic siaiiuav ft* the The 
sound caintimicd uintl it wav %|nifc dark miiMdr, and rlicm presently 
from the rtH^f above thry hradn ilir vound of Mr, BanucrjccY wailing 
begin lomlri now, lor Im v^yr tT\fed» and then after 

t ffioniciit from the roof above ihnti appcatetl a clow which illumined 
the leaves of the trees all atHnu, a glow \%lm It niru and grcw.accom- 
pnaiedi bf a crackling ^oimiL Kafnimir fhought, suppose I 
ihould Sliocl by with water in i.o.r the hoioe takn fire/' hut he did 
ttothing. He was awwie now oi a knu! of apathy which had tans- 
formed ewryihingi iluiigrd all nude iiothing Mcm worth 

wMk Rdwini dbapp^afed to try lo s!rr|\ aach alone* he 

waited 00 the Ivalainy, 

While he watched ihrfe hr ^aw ihai ilir body of nld Mn Banncrjec 
was not the only cine Iwing Inifurd. lirrr and fiiere all alwut the 
rko of the door} liidr lirti leapt up agairir.t flie sioniiy sky* puny, 
feeble fltmci of lujiriMinoii* i^ihapt ol lanli, wheirvrr the bodies 
of frfcoils* of PKilhrri, of rhildmu vvnrs anti huHbantb, had 
been found lire Mijtw and Mii, lytifirrirr w*rrc righi, No one 
would cfct conc|«cf ifidi«» 

While he lisienctl in ihr itiuinii Ifoiii overheat} hr heamc awi« 
presently that t Hinic tind aptiing up on ihr root of the blmctercd 
pal»»^ liay ii fim^ m tiiorc ilimi a piii|»iuiit «4 lighh growing wd 
growing until Eansoine iinilcfiiot4 that ihrfr* ffMi* a body was 
being burned. ITie wind tibwmg lom^aidi Mr. IlaniiCf|ec*8 house 
carried the imoke icniii the w^atef ami pfririilly Eafiitntie fancied 
that he ^cMviiied the gh««t Min^iwiMdl icrtii in fhr deep tir. He 
thoughti ** Peihtpi it » ^ #d genikman. Fcrlia{w tie wai killed 
% one of fb &Iliig mmm* Ttot would Im the wm$t calamity d 
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ill.” Now, more than ever, Ranchipur would have need of the old 
Maharajah’s simplicity and courage. 

About ten o’clock — Ransome did not know exactly the time, for 
in the excitement his watch had stopped — the glow from the roof 
3verhead began to die away. The house had not caught j&re, per- 
baps because there was some magical quality in the slabs of stone 
which had been brought long ago from the sacred mountain of Abana 
to roof the house built by the dissolute Lady Streetingham to house 
ber wastrel guests. The wailing, too, had ceased, perhaps because 
the voice of Mr. Banner] ee had failed at last. When it was quite 
dark he went into the house and called as softly as possible the name 
Df Edwina. She was awake and answered him from one of the 
rooms along the hall. 

“ Come in,” she said. I’m not asleep. I couldn’t stand on my 
feet any longer. But I think a light would help, and some tea.” 

From the doorway of the roof he called to Miss Murgatroyd as 
softly as possible, and in a moment Miss Murgatroyd appeared out of 
the thick blackness, feeling her way along the wall. 

“ Do you think we could have some tea ? ” 

‘‘ There isn’t any more alcohol.” 

“ What about a light ? ” 

“ The paraffin is all gone, too. Mr. Bannerjee used them both to 
Start the fire.” 

“ Blast and damn I ” said Ransome, and out of the darkness from 
the bed behind them he heard the sound of Edwina’s stifled laugh. 

All through the night they spent their time sleeping, talking, and 
watching. Outside, the last of the great fires burned itself out, so 
that there was no longer a tragic but magnificent spectacle beneath 
their eyes, but only velvety darkness and the sound of the horrible, 
monotonous rain. When dawn came there was nothing to see save 
the unchanged panorama of water and rubbish and bodies and shat- 
tered and burned buildings. And then about eight o’clock Edwina 
cried out, “ Look I Look I What is that ? ” And Ransome, turn- 
ing, saw one of the Maharani’s tiny pleasure boats, all gold and 
gilt, coming through the lower branches of a great banyan tree. 
It was driven by someone whose figure was not yet visible, for the 
canopy of the little boat had become jammed in the branches of the 
tree and the oarsman was struggling, half-concealed by the leaves, 
to free it. , 

Then suddenly it shot free of the branches and the figure they 
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saw was that of a white hoy clad in slnirts and a shirt. For a momeat 
it nearly lost its balance and fell into the nuuidy water, but as it 
regained its feet and took up the oars once more they saw that it 
was not a lK>y at all 
Ransomc said, M’y God 1 lf*s Ferri ! 

Who is hern ? 

The question pur/Jed Riimnmc for a second because, without 
thinking of it, it scemni to bim that lidwina had been in Ranchiput 
for weeks, even for in<uuhs, and that she must know quite well 
who Fern was* Then, with a shocio he rmiemlHuvd that only five 
days had passed since iier arrival, and he saiti, ** She's the daughter 
of the American niissionariesd’ 

The boat was quite near mnv, near runtmji for tlicm to see that 
one of the oars was painted scarlet atui |*t>!d and clearly belonged 
to the boat, but that the other was an improvisct! a!f’iir, made of a 
pole and a bit of w^ootb Aiu! Itimomc now recognized the clothes 
he had lent her to wear hcunc on the inght she had run away. She 
did not shout to them. She tiid not rim stop rowing to raise her 
arm and wave* Instciul she kept rowing stcadilv, awkwardly, her 
progress crippled by the makcibilt tar, driving,*; the frajdic silly litde 
boat against the slugitish ciirrrnt nearer am! nearer to them* 

She's very prcityd^ Haul IvJwma, and very young.*' 
Ransome did nor answer tjrf. 


4 

Fern had left Riiivime^H liou^^e, iiirafung fo go straight home, 
Angry, she went awiy, rnii of ilic house to flic fwrf§ where 

she had left her Hicycte, and ilicfi when ilie iwHiiifrd it she discovered 
that mm the bicycle had kt her down* Om of the tyres was flat 
and the discovery made lirr bwisi info irars. It meant that she had 
two miles ahead of her on fmii ihroygh the rain, unless she went 
l«ick and tsked Rtrooine’s tiny to repair itic damage, and she could 
not go back now for far she niighf are Maiwoiiic again, and is she 
left the house she toM herictf that ihc w*iiyld never sec him again, 
no maitcf wliat hippened* 

Walking beilde the bkfdct whcfling it, ilic got is far as the ead' 
of the drive, and there she diicoviwrcd ih«i ilie w#is mi longer angiy, 
but only defeated and tifdk io©a tired than *hc had ever teen in li’ 
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ber life, not only of Ranchipur, of her mother and father and Hazel, 
everyone she knew, but tired even of Ransome. Because she was 
vttf young she thought, If only I could die now. It would be 
50 easy. There isn’t anything to live for. If only I could lie down 
here on the race-course road and die of exposure.” But she knew 
that in the warm, sticky air of Ranchipur in monsoon time, she might 
lie there for days without any ill effects, and then at night at this 
season there was always the question of snakes, and snakes terrified 
her. They were everywhere now. At night one might encounter 
them anywhere crossing the road . , . pythons or Russell’s vipers 
or kraits or cobras. 

The failure of the tyre changed her mood suddenly, so that she 
was no longer angry at Ransome, but only sorry for herself. It 
seemed now to her, as she trudged along through the sticky mud, 
that he had never done anything but let her down. He had never 
treated her seriously, and to-night, worst of all, when she had come 
to warn him, he had been drunk and behaved as if she were a child 
or an idiot. She had never seen a man really drunk before (once 
or twice she had seen one of the boys ” when they had had too 
-much, but it seemed to make them only gay and rather silly) and the 
sight of Ransome frightened her and made her feel ill. It seemed 
to her that he might have been less drunk than mad, laughing as 
he did at the things which frightened her and made her so miserable, 
laughing even at the prospect of scandal and scenes and trouble in 
which he himself was certain to be involved. 

Why had she ever told that horrible lie ? Why had she ever 
said that she had lived with him ? It wasn’t only that she had played 
directly into her mother’s hand ; it made her seem, when she tried 
to deny it, nothing better than a silly fool. 

As she passed the garden of Raschid Ali Khan she thought 
wildly, I will go in and stay there. That will fix them all. Then 
they’ll all be sorry.” But almost at once she saw that such a course 
was impossible because the one it hurt most was certain to be Raschid 
Ali Khan, who had never done her any harm. She scarcely knew 
him by sight and she did not know whether she would like him or 
not She did not even know whether or not she liked Indians, 
because she had never really known any except the converted half- 
savage Bhils who worked about the mission. And they were abori- 
gines and not really Indians at all. But she told herself that they 
must be all right if Ransome liked them so much, for even in her 
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anger and disappointment she di«! not acense him of being a fool 
To her he still seemed, in spite olMfitnkcmness, in spite of everythiol* 
the wisest person she knew. Then the thaiipjit that she would .never 
see him again m;uk her weep mux m that she was blinded 

now not only by the driving rain Init by her own tears; but at the 
same time that curious warm feeling wliiclt she had experienced in 
the darkness after she had ytmt to heal at the Smileys* returned. to 
her, and even in her youth and inrxprrirncc she knew in her heart 
that she loved him and that slw windtl always remember him and 
think of him with a catch at tlic even wlwn she was an old 
woman. 

Then, plodding along in the miui. site rrarhed the corner by the 
Distillery ami us site turned towards the mission she noticed the 
lights of a motor comifig along the rtsid over which she had just 
passed. At once she thomthb Tlur is inomnu coming home 
from town,*" and without hrsitaihm she switched off the light of 
the bike and plunged into the mMih aloitighde the road. She knew 
now that she dreadcil the snakes less than she drcadtxl seeing her 
mother. Very likely her modwr w.w reffirning from Ransomds. 
Very likely she had seen Ransomc and loU! him tliat he had to marry 
her. Terrified, she waited in the mJldi until ilie car had passed 
above her, showering her with nuul Mir rrcoiuiiztxl the old Ford 
and then, out of terror, anguish anii shvet fuiscry, she was suddenly 
sick. 

Once on her way again she saw thaf every step wnis bringing her 
nearer home, nearer to her inoihrr, u!io hv mm had perhaps told 
her father and the whole mi iry. hhr sn!! walked, aufomatically, 
almost without comdems etiort, in ihr same dirrcihm, because there 
seemed to be no other dirrrrioii in whkh to gt). Sobbing, she 
stumbled along until ahrid ol lirr ihr hg!tt*% of the mhsion appeared 
through the wall of min, ifid it iiglif id' ilrrii a new idea came to 
her. She would not go home if all She Wiiuld g,o to the Smileys’ 
after all and ask them to hide tier. 1‘hr twriii hhc had done them 
was already tccompliihed. 11ic iwiiil Infer lilkxl with ciisgusdng 
accmationi had ilrcady been leiif. bJnihitig %Hmc ctmld happen. 
And the dedsioa brought her a irfue «if prare. 11ic Smileys would 
unikwtand. At least they wtmid ilirlrrr lirr for a lirtic time until 
the got over tlte shock of the all un Itiiiwiiie* 
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But the Smileys weren’t at home. As she reached the door she 
saw only Aunt Phoebe alone in the sitting-room, and remembered 
that of course the Smileys at this hour would be at the night school. 
For a moment she hesitated again, for Aunt Phoebe frightened her 
a little not because she would be hard and unsympathetic, but because 
in the ’wisdom of her great age she seemed to know everything. Her 
eve was too sharp, and her common sense frightened and shamed what 
lirfe there remained of Blythe Summerfield, the Pearl of the Orient. 

But again, as in the nullah, the thought came to her that she would 
rather face anyone or anything now than her mother, and she under- 
stood that it was quite impossible to go all night walking round 
and round Ranchipur in the rain. So resting her bike against the 
rail of the verandah she knocked, and Aunt Phoebe, looking up from 

her tatting, said, “ Come in.” _ , , • u 

At sight of Fern a dim expression of surprise came into the bright 
eyes of the old lady, but she suppressed it quickly, perhaps moved 
by the swollen eyes and the look of despair on Fern’s face. 

Then Fern was embarrassed, so embarrassed that without any 
prelude she said abruptly, “ I can’t go home. Will you let me 
stay here for a while ? ” and overcome with self-pity and the image 
of herself as a homeless orphan, she burst into tears. 

“ Heavens on earth I ” said Aunt Phoebe, springing up from her 
rocking-chair. “ What’s the matter ? ” She put her atm around 
Fern’s shoulders and said, “ But you’re soaldng wet. I’U get you 
some dry things and then you can tell me all about it.” I^ft mone 
for a moment. Fern flung herself down on the settee and sobbed 
loudly and without restraint. 

When Aunt Phoebe returned she was carrying a complete costume 
belonging to Mrs. Smiley, as well as a large towel. Gently she 
touched Fern’s shoulder and said, “Come now. Rub yourself 
dry and put on these things of Bertha’s, and then you can teU me 

what’s the matter.” . „ 

Fern had no desire to dry herself and change her clothes, bne 
wanted only to weep, to keep the soaked clothing on her until she 
caught pneumonia and died, but there was something in e ^ry 
nWer of the old lady which made her feel a fool and compeUed 
hei to obey. 
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Then hf die iNiir iii4 i'!uitu:r4, ilir liystrrbil $olb* 
Slopprd mul ofue iiiufr frlf *»fi ihr ilrfriiNive, 
no giifiihipaimi iliriirfrfnniLiiiMnMf Annr Phtirbc, wh. 
iistrn m mt, iiiiM. Ytndvr nmiHhimi tm vcnir mini ^ 

„„i„s ... „ll ,» .l.„„ „, “ ' , “i?* 

hut vt.t. trii mr ti,r ir-.t. I a..n't Hi hr ..t’ ^Arn f ‘ “ 
Uke'thr had Hii vu„r use, butifl 

Then l-rn! hr 4 ttl hr«'.rl( s 4 Miti; : "CiiuUl 1 fr|l y,,,, 5 tom, 

Jet me i ” An.i she t.- .’u-.- J 4!! 4 f r ilur m .,11 ilmelunur T 
im!y the ,' 4 milrv>i uh.. imuU! j.m-, iMv um.L j^.uiul u-hv she 
such s i.K.! it W 4 % nulv fi,.- N m,:.-,,. xvauW not ytl 

her W }*)vr her a.ivi.r .,r l 4 H.:h 41 l-.rt. M.r tii,i n,.t like the ur 

ginpjwm thess Whui.-nu* l., Urj-iu Snnlrv hrt .uiv k wm uriy m! 
too hinj.*. hut I! g 4 '.r Jirt 4 kin.i ..i t .knrr 4 '. it it were invested 
with the ijiwlitv m Hrtiiu Nnnkv lu-iMrlt. 4iul Muhienh- she found 
hcticU' telling Autit J’h>*rUr ryenihuu,. jun 4s ,{ hn,! happened t 
her, why she luii tJu, 4>ui tluf. ^ihv ^hr luted h« motha 
(she admitted even iluti. whv she lud y.air u, Kmisome’s a second 
time, and thrnupbntt the trntjl .\.mf l'!,..r|,r uas silent, save that 
now and then she nude * ,h,. kiju- i-und n, m.luuic h« concern 
and her disajijnmul nl tertam t. . .'udi nuidcnt'.. 

When I'ern twsl iiimhed u ith the rfiunmt t,t her leftmd visit to 
Han«mr, Aunt I'ii.Hrhe *4id : '* 1 nui-.t »4V hr lUdn’t behave much 
like a gewleiiun. It d^w^n'i s.hiihI hkc him, Mavhc k was because 
he w«i dnink." 

Ihata it,” said I rtn, ln-urli snddenK irrkiiii; rmiie* for iuin, 

I m sure that! it, I khoithhi'i tuve inmr ii, you at all , , , not 
a(her all the ttsmliie I eausetl vun the ia^t tinie, niit attef my mother 
wrete that letter to the Mitanwi W«urd." 


" Never mind ab»«t tlwi," taid Amu I'hiwtx?, " It ain’t the fi« 
letter like that ihe*i wntirn. Atul, anvwav, rvi! never triumphs 
over good. I'm an tJd wimun, and m the end I kn>»w that’s true. 
Hie trouble b yfiwr mother wutn'i tannl ru;hi. .Southern women 
iW¥«t are. All they're taught it t.» get a hu.hand I'ot theiwclvcs, 
They ain't even ihmk irf aiiytlung cHr.” 

*' I don't know wlat 10 do twiw.” »«h 1 tV rn. ” 1 don’t bow 
mtos m p,** 

Aunt Phoebe Mood up. *• I gum,” »l»r »aid, ” the hr« thing fot 
m to do li 1*1 a tdte to cm. We'we aU had aupjwr attd 1 gaas maybe 
the »ok.b0f hiH gone o««, but { oin rake u|» »«{ii«hing. I'd Mid 
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of Uke a bite myself Fm used to scratching up odds and ends when 
I get hungry. We 11 make up a good cup of coffee and some eess 
and maybe some fried yams/’ 


She took Fern’s hand and led her towards the kitchen Aunt 
Phoebe’s hand was old and thin and gnarled and worn by the hard 
work of nearly seventy years, but Fern found it soft and comforting 
It was an experience she had never had before in all her nineteen 
years, and it made her want to begin crying all over again 

The old lady kept on chattering, perhaps to spare the frightened 
girl the effort of saying anything. “ The trouble is,” she said “ that 
. you don’t belong in a place like Ranchipur. It’s bad enough for 
grown-up people with all the heat and filth and mud and dust I 
like It, but sometimes it gets on my nerves and makes me cantankerous 
. so that I get sharp even with Bertha and Homer. It ain’t natural’ 
this climate, but it’s awful interesting.” ^ 

^le Aunt Phoebe bustled about, she set Fern to helping her 
^ If she knew that the best thing for the girl was to have someW 
for her hands to do. As Fern worked, the sense of hysterical tension 
: began to leave her and presently she knew that there was still some- 
thing she wanted to tell the old woman, the one thing she hadn’t 
told her, the most important thing of all. that she was in love for 
the first time in her life. Again when she tried to think of someone 
to whom she might tell her secret, there was, after all. no one in 
Ranchipur except Aunt Phoebe and perhaps Bertha Smiley, and she 
was not sure even that Bertha Smiley would have understood. Of 
Aunt Phoebe, who was so old, she felt more confident. It was as 
if Aunt Phoebe had lived so long that she had completed a cycle 
and become young again. 

She wanted desperately to talk about Ransome with someone. 
Even her attempt to confide in her cousin by letter in far-off Biloxi 
had been a failure because with every word she put on paper she 
Imew more surely that her cousin would not understand, or that 
she had even a hint of understanding, she would somehow makp 
the whole thing cheap and trivial. She remembered Aunt Phoebe’s 
sudden contemptuous speech about her mother — that Southern 
«romen were never taught anything but to get a husband for them- 
iclves and she thought, “ Now when we sit down to eat I will begin 
» tdk about him.” Again the warm feeling came over her, and she 
elt her own heart expand again with goodness and a desire to help 
P save him from drunkenness and despair. 



i yams, toast and 
everything, 
a nice rml 
Most drunts 
anyway. ly 

‘‘ ‘J'ed of drink 


'I'll the old 
'* ^'necked, with 
“iMdc of her, a 
1' was as if she 
'Isat she was 

'■"inmuniatioa 
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The calmness of the old lady, which wasn’t perhaps so much 
calmness as indifference, brought Fern back to her senses, and she 
thought, What has happened to our house ? And to Ransome ? 
\j(^ere was he ? ” And then she remembered that he had gone 
out to dine with the Bannerjees, and thought quickly, ** Anyway, 
that’s not a stone house. Maybe a wooden house is better in an 
earthquake.” 

Half of the Smileys’ house — the front half, looking on to the 
Distillery Road — had collapsed, but there remained intact three bed- 
rooms and a vast empty store-room which had not been made over 
when the test of the house was converted from barracks into mission. 
In some freakish fashion the earthquake had demolished the one end 
and left the other shaken but still standing. The old lady, followed 
by Fern, regarded the wreckage, maldng a clucking sound at the 
sight of the ruins of a house which she had always kept in such fine 
order. 

To Fern she said, guess it was lucky we were in the kitchen 
instead of the sitting-room.” And at the same moment they were 
both aware of a strange sound coming towards them distandy from 
the direction of the town, a sound vague and distant, compounded 
of the rushing of water and the wailing of people which filled the 
emptiness of the silence that succeeded the earthquake. Each with 
a candle in her hand, they stood, the old woman and the girl, listen- 
ing, frightened now by the new sounds which were less sudden and, 
being mysterious and less immediate, were more terrifying. 

Aunt Phoebe, pulling herself together, was the first to speak. 
** What on earth do you suppose that could be ? ” and then : “ 
guess Bertha and Homer will be all right. The night school is 
new building and good and strong.” 

“ It sounds like yelling,” said Fern. I want to go and see what’s 
happened to our house.” 

She was afraid now, deeply, sickeningly afraid, because from the 
house in the other garden there had come no sound. If her mother 
was there, or Hazel, they would have screamed because that was 
their nature. One of them would have come across the drive, no 
noatter how much they hated the Smileys. From the window she 
could make out nothing in the thick darkness . . . nothing but 
tain and the great branches of the banyan trees reaching up and up 
towards the black sky, 

■ U ■: 
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The Jm>u»c of the Sitn«H)» had g.me tltjun, like the 
hartaeks, itiw a nw»» ft artd (tsnuar ami hroken 

the time Fern anti Aunt I’h.a-lw frat hc.l n the ci,,,, i r , “®' }j 
by the o.iUpse hati iurett iiitir.l by the ilt.wnputir, ami 
silence, by the aid t.t the w..rii mui rlr, titf n.ti h. theVir! and th u 
wnnun t-irfletl the utr. kni hMiur, i alhsn- .,ut ii, f.iint.'shaken 
searching f..r »M.ne M>;fi .>! I.ir, x,.«. t,h 
almnm enme ..vet her the , ahnur.-. tlui !m1Imwn a horrible sh T 
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it had a kind of dull, sickening reality. The nightmarish quality 
^ gone and she knew that the earthquake had happened and that 
very likely her mother and father and Hazel were dead. Tears came 
to her eyes and began to trickle down her cheeks, and in spite of 
herself she began to whimper. 

The old lady took her hand. You mustn’t do that,” she said. 
** It doesn’t do any good. You’d better put on some dry clothes. 
I couldn’t get you dressed. It was about all I could do to get you 
in here and get the wet clothes off you.” 

“I won’t do it again. I promise. I don’t know what was the 
matter with me.” 

And then from out of the darkness they heard faintly a voice calling. 
For a moment the wall of rain made the sound blurred and weak. 
Sitting up, Fern listened. A second time the voice came to them, 
shrill, wavering, hysterical, but clearer this time, so clear that Fern 
lecognized it as her motlier’s, and holding the sheet about her 
scrambled to her feet. The third time the voice became clear. In 
the darkness and rain her mother was calling, “ Burgess 1 Burgess I 
Hazel 1 Fern ! ” 

‘H’ll go and fetch her,” said Aunt Phoebe. 

“ I’U go with you. I’ll go 1 I’ll go I ” And with the sheet 
wrapped about her, she followed the old lady out into the rain. 

By the weak light of the torch they found their way towards the 
sound of Mrs. Simon’s voice. She discovered her on the drive, 
a little distance from the house, and when they came near they saw 
ihat she was not alone. Leaning on her, being dragged along, 
was the overblown figure of Mrs. Hogget-Clapton. 

At sight of the light, Mrs. Simon called out hysterically, ** Who 
is it ? Is it you, Burgess ? ” and Fern answered, It’s me. Momma.” 

** Where are they ? Where’s your father ? Where’s Hazel ? Oh, 
my God 1 what has happened?” 

Then Mrs. Simon flung her arms about Fern and, sobbing, cried 
out, ** Oh, my darling I I know they’re dead I I know they’re 
dead! ” and Mrs. Hogget-Clapton, unsupported now, slipped to the 
muddy driveway and remained sitting there, upright, murmurous, 
and complaining in the drenched peignoir oi hiCt and baby-blue satin. 
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'Then, without a backward glance, she climbed into the ifirotit and 

drove ofl*. 

By now the fires had begun in the town and the reflected glow 
' lighted op the road all the way to the Distillery, At the Distillery 
corner, which was on lower ground, the I^ord plunged in a jet of 
spray into a foot or more of water, Tlie road itself was invisible 
'. hut she was al)lc to discover wliere it lay by the Hoes of Java fig 
\ trees on each side. Steering by these, she made another half-mil^ 
sometimes on tlic !>arc road, soinctirncs driving through water which 
' nearly covered the wheels. She kept tffinking, If only I can get 
to the race-course milept>st well be on higher ground/' and then 
just as she hati almost reached it, the water entered the carburettor 
and the old Ford tlied. 

Again and ag-ain she trictl tt> start tire engine, swearing now, using 
words which she had hcaril long ago as a girl on hot nights, used 
by drummers on the verandah of her father's hotel in Unity Point, 
Mississippi, words which she did not even know that she knew. 
And at the same time she began to cry, more out of exasperation 
than from fear. She tliouglit, We can't stay here all night. The 
water might rise. Pvc got to get back to the mission and Fve got 
to drag that drunken fool with me. After this she can never again 
put on airs with me/' 

When at last slic gave up all hope of starting the Ford, she climbed 
down, filled with terror of snakes, into the tepid water. It rose 
above her knees, muddy, smelly, tod uncomforrabie. Pulling open 
the door, she cried, Ckt up out of there, you fool I 

By the glow of the reflected lire she saw that Mrs. Uoggct-Qapton 
lay exactly as she had fallen, and m once she divined that there was 
flo way of getting her out of the ar save by pulling her out feet 
first Bracing herself^ she managed this by a series of tugs and jerks, 
.so that presently the hank manager's wife was able to sit up on the 
floor with her feet outside. This {X'lsirion was better, Mrs, Simon 
realized, and with one more effort, she saici in t wheedling voice, 
as if she were adilressing a child, ** Now, Lily, help yourself a little. 
Put your feet down and stand up/' Mrs, Uogget-Qapton, moaning, 
obeyed her hazily, l>ut the heel of one ostrich-fetthered mule caught 
on the fender and ihe piun^d face forward Into the water. 

. The shock of the water and perhaf» the terror of death by drowning 
sobered her a little and gave back sometHug of the will which she 
had cast away a Iktk time in t Mud of drunbm feminine 
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voluptuousness. After a .struty'lc she manii,i»c‘d to scramble 
feet, and cried out vaguely, " VC ’here am 1 ?’ \X'hcrc am T> u 
did I get here ? ” 

“ You’re tm the Distillery Koatl, y<ni fool 1 And we’v^ .v 
walk, llic Ford won’t run.” 8°' 

With a little help fnun Mrs. .Sinton she suanageil to walk wtd 
ing and unsteady, until they were oti hifdier ground and wer^fa 
of the flood. 'I'hcn, ainiost at once, she began to moan again and 
to collapse every thirty or forty feet. At last they passed Ae rac° 
course milestone attd piesently came to the foot of the mission d i ^ 
Here, exhausted and in drvp.tif, Mrs, .Simon h.id Iwgun the serMm 
which presently hern and oltl Aunt Fhoche he,ird in' the kitrhpn < 
the Smileys’ halt’-svreckcd liousr. ° 


All the way from the banyan tree as far as the Bannerjee house 
Fern continued rowing across the suhtnerged gardens without once 
looking up. From the monirut she had nearly caiwizcd in trying 
to free the boat from the limbs of ilic tree, .she had seen him there 
oa the balcony, sfatidmg, bcMde a strang.e woman, and now she was 
shy, not only on account o| H.ms.ituc. but of tlic stranger. She 
thought, “ It must seem to him that I am always running after him” 
and he might m»t want to be trscued. He might want to stay on 
there. The single glance at the stranger told her that the woman 
wai very pretty. In her dtratness. s!,r did not think or arc about 
rescuing the stranger or the whole of the Hatuicrjec family. It was 
only of Ransome she had thought when she fmnul the little boat 
drifting on the HochI near the Distillery, it was only of him she 
imd been thinking when she waded out f«» it up to her waist in watet 
to drag it ashore ; <m!y of him w hen she patther! together the crary 
out of two pieces of w-mnl Aunt Fhttebe had found for het, 
Her mother had bcctmie violent at the idea of the rescue, screaming 
and crying and wringing her hands and saying, " I forbid you to 
go out k that erwy bftai. Haven’t I autfered enough? Haven’t 
I lost enough withtrut losing y**u, io«» ? " Anti hern had paid no 
attention, but had gone on hammering away, and when she had 
made the contrived tar the stalked out tsf the house dressed in the 
dothes of Rtnsome whids had been left Iwhind on the night she 
^pent with the Smikya. 

She wasn’t free, after aU. Her mother wa« itili alive and in hst 
heart she knew that the wouM mthec luiwc hist her mother ta 
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31 the two men. Mrs. Simon only moaned hysterically, hypnotized 
y her own loss. 

Raschid, he said, was going to the Philkana to bring out the 
tephants. Harry’s motor had run out of petrol half-way from the 
^acks. They had tried Mrs. Simon’s old Ford, stalled near the 
jistihery, but there wasn’t enough petrol in it to be worth salvaging, 
lie tofiks at the Barracks had collapsed and the great petrol tanks 
1 the town, if they still stood, were under water. Mechanical dviliza- 
Lon had failed them. There remained only the elephants, rocking 
ack and forth in the dubious shelter of the Philkana. The elephants 
ould go anywhere, even swimming the flood, if necessary. Oifly 
omeone— it was Raschid who meant to do it— would have to swim 
he mile or more of flood to give the joi/edir orders to fetch them 
sat. With the elephants they could go down the valley to Mount 
^bana to discover what it was that dammed the waters. Harry 
bought it was a barrier of debris and bodies. While the police 
flinister swam to the Philkana Harry meant to go to the army ware- 

louses for dynamite. ^ 

Then the eggs were ready and Raschid and Harry Loder sat down 
:o scarcely talking at all, save to answer a question now and 

hen from Aunt Phoebe about the hospital or the Maharani’s Girls’ 
Sigh School. But about the part of the town which lay on the 
jther side of the river they knew very little more than she herself. 

Fern, still terrified lest her mother should come to her senses and 
jetray the existence of the pleasure boat, watched and listened, and 
IS she watched, she grew fascinated by the spectacle of Harry Loder 
dred and white, his tunic all stained by mud and plaster. He md 
not looked at her directly, and as she watched him it seemed to her 
that although there was something dead in him, something 
she had never seen before had come to life. What it was she could 
not define because she had been taught nothing and had so hWe 
experience and knew so httle, but it seemed to her that &e new 
bok in his face was a Htde Uke the look of grimness she had swn 
now and then in the face of that strange woman. Miss Dirte, when 
she had encountered her by accident in the bazaar or m the great 
square ... the Miss Dirks who seemed always intent upon some 
urgent errand, who in passing her might have been passing no mote 

than a tree or a rock. , t. - -j 

Suddenly they had finished their eggs and coffee and Rascbd stood 
up, absurd but rather magnificent in his ill-fitting tunic and joc^purs. 
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Raschid, of all people (thought Aunt Phoebe), wearing the uniform 
of the conquerors. Harry said, “ I’ll he hack with news as soon 
as I have any,” and to Aunt Phoebe, “ 1 low are you for food?” 

“ We an get along for two f>f three days. I was never one to 
have a house empty of ft»od. I’ll get uj) a re<'.ulat tneal for you 
next time.” 

Then Harry Loder hwtked at hVrti i'or the first titnc, with an odd 
unseeing looL “ Yttu’d belter not run about,” he said. “There 
aren’t any police. Ytni don’t kttow what might happen. The 
Bhils may even ctmic down from the iiiount.tins tojoa hit of plunder- 
ing.” To Aunt Phoe!»e, as the one in authot iiv, he said, “ Have you 
got a gun ? ” 

“Ho,” said Aunt Phoebe. " \X‘ho needs a gim?” 

“There’s nothing to eat in UaiHhipur. You c.m’t tell what may 
happen.” He unstrapped the revolver hr wore lKne.ith his tunic 
and said, “ Here, kccit this. IT! send toutni a g.iiard.” He was 
silent for a second, iookittg down at the bi;.; muscular hands scarred 
and still bkxKly frttm the strug.uJe wuh the stones ami broken beams. 
Then he said, “ But 1 canT even he sure ot my owit troops . . . what’s 
left of them.” 

At that Mn. Simon Iscgatt to weep n(H<,ily. crying out, " What 
do you mean ? Don't go away and leave us. Dmt't leave us alone, 
We may be killed or anythmg. . . 

It wasn’t Harry, hut Hawlml, wh«» aitswcred her bru.squely, with 
scorn. “You’ll lie all right, madatne. You tan he thankful we’ve 
got nothing worse than CJuicrati to deal wit It." 

Then they went away, and when they hatl gone Aunt Phoebe 
strapped the revolver to her waist over her apmn and set about 
dating up the dUshes and taking shk k ol the supply of food. She’d 
lived trough this sort of ihittg brlote, iwuc through prairie fires 
as a girl, and she’d heard itotie* of Hcd buliati raitis ami massacres 
in her fether’s day, and she tlidti'i cajwif to be left in jtcacc with only 
Fern smd Mis. Simon and pmir dtunkrn Mt*. Hogget-Clapton in 
tb®hcmse. In her tired tough old head she was troubled about Berths 
and Homer Smiley, but Utcre wasn’t any tise in speaking of that, 
what with Mrs, Simon hysterical and useless, Mrs. !!«»ggct-Chpton 
dmnk in Bertha's bed, and poor Pern ratmg her head out about a 
roan whom nothing could save from drink. The Iwst thing she knew 
WM to kap at bay u poaoible. 

But now as dM i^y bmt tidied to a ;M»sition just beneath the 
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balcony on which Ransome stood. Fern wasQ^t thinking of Harry 
Loder, but only that perhaps for a second time she had made a fool of 
herself. She could not bring herself to look up at him as he called out 
directions, leaning over to hold out the cord of one of Mr. Bannerjee’s 
Jermyn Street dressing-gowns. Now that she was here, now that 
she had achieved the rescue, she did not know what to do. She only 
wanted to leave the boat and go away again. And as she caught the 
cord and fastened it to one of the fluted gilt columns of the boat* s 
canBpy, she knew that she was miserable, not so much because of 
Ransome as because of the woman with him . . . that lovely woman 
dressed all in white and wearing a great many diamonds and emeralds, 
a woman out of another world of which Fern knew nothing save the 
specious shadow of the reality as Hollywood saw it. 

This woman belonged to his world. When they talked to each 
other each would understand almost without words what the other 
meant. There wouldn’t be the awkward pauses and misunderstand- 
ings that made him grin suddenly in a way which caused herself to 
blush and made her love him at the same time because he was so kind 
and tried so hard to be elderly and wise in order to help her. It was 
the woman who troubled her . . . that woman whose very clothes 
and jewels were insolent and assured, that woman who to Fern seemed 
not bored and on the verge of middle-age, but incomparably perfect 
and lovely. She did not see or even suspect that she herself, in Ran- 
some’s old shorts and tennis shirt, had a freshness and charm for which 
the woman would have exchanged all her fine clothes, all her jewels, 
everything she possessed. * 

Then for the first time she was forced to look up because Ransome 
was calling out to her, now that the pleasure boat had been made fast, 
to take his hand so that he might draw her up to the second-floor 
balcony. She saw his face and her heart leaped because she saw by the 
look in it that, after all, he was glad she had come ; she saw that he 
was pleased to see her, even proud of her, and that at the same time he 
was amused by the preposterousness of the whole scene. For the first 
time it occurred to her, who had never analysed any emotion or 
thought, what it was that made her love him so much. It was the 
kindness and the grin, that grin which came and went so easily and 
quickly, like a light turned on and off, a light illuminating depths which 
she might divine but not yet understand. 

The hand and arm were strong, with more strength than she had 
believed possible in the body of a man so slim. He drew her up to 
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the edge of the balcony and there kIk let go of his hand quicklv 
climbed over the railing, feeling helpless and awkward ^ ^ 

Ransome said, “ You’re a very clever girl,” and she was suddm! 
angry because he was treating her again as if she were a child ■ 
humiliated because the other womati was there to watch them ’ u 
teats wetc just beneath her eyelids^ to rush forth but* 'h 

great effort, an effort worthy of the iron control of poor Miss Dirk h 
checked them. In a sudden wave of self-pity the death of her fatk 
and Hazel became for the first time a reality. Until now it had b 
like something seen in the cinema, hut now it was true. She 
now that whatever happened she would never sec either of thr 
again. And Ransome dared to grist and call her a “ very clever rid ” 
Then he said, " Tltis is Lady 1 Icston,” and Lady Ikston said Lhe 
most charming way possible, “ We owe you a lot. It" was v 
courageous of you. We might have died here of ’starvation aM 
boredom.” 

“Where on earth did you get the boat?” asked Ransome 
“I found it near the Distillery. Aunt Phoche helped me ’make 
the oar. It only had one.” Attd smldcnly she felt proud again and 
almost happy. Then poor Miss Murg,;aroyti appeared in the doorway 
to her bedraggled rek dt stylt of blue taffeta, and at the sight of her 
Fern felt assured and confident, for the appearance of Miss Murgattoyd 
at that moment would have hrttughi conlulence to any woman. 
Miss Murgatroyd cried out. eagerly, “ Ifot Heaven’s sake,how’did 
you get here ? ” And when P'ern answered, “ I’ve got a boat,” Miss 
Murgatroyd turned and ran into the house, crying, " Mrs. Bannetieel 
Mrs. Bannerjcc 1 Wc’vc bccti rescued f ” 

WMe Miss Murgatroyd was Itearing the titlings to the Bannerjees, 
Ransome and Lady Heston asked for news, i-'ern told them of the 
death of her father and Hazel anti the wiping out t)f “ the boys ” when 
^ barracks collapsed on them, and the grin died out of Ransome’s 
He took her inti stkl, Vu\ sorry, my and 

again her hrairt warmed and again she felt a little stab of shame that 
s^he should be so happy when her father and sister were lying dead 
beneath the ruins of the Misaion. 

lUdy Heston asked, “ The summer palace ? W'hat has happened 
to it ? ” rr 

“I don’t know." 

“And the hospM?" 

"The hospital Is standing. lascyd AU IChan said sa" 
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Then Ransome said, Where is Raschid?” 

“ He swam out from his house.^ He’s gone to get the elephants,” 
And his family ? ” 

They’re all right. They’re still at his house.” 

“ And the Smileys ? ” 

don’t know. Aunt Phoebe is safe.” 

Suddenly Lady Heston asked, ‘‘Are the people in the hospital 
ilive?” 

“I don’t know.” 

And Ransome, divining what lay beneath Edwina’s question, asked, 
“ The Doctor and Miss MacDaid ? ” 

“I don’t know.” 

“ They tried to get from here to the hospital when the flood hap- 
pened.” 

Then an odd silence occurred again, and the sense of excitement 
died away. Fern, awkward and shy, was again aware for a moment of 
the horrible reality of the tragedy. She thought, “ To-morrow it will 
be real and the day after that and the day after that, but it isn’t real 
oow. It never happened.” 

Ransome said, “ I suppose we ought to get away from here on to 
dry land, at any rate. If there was another earthquake, the whole place 
might come down.” He turned to Fern. “ My house ? You must 
have passed it.” 

“ The verandah and the cookhouse have fallen in. It’s half under 
water like this, but it’s still standing. Your boy was sitting on the 
roof.” (So John the Baptist hadn’t run away. He’d been hiding 
there in the house all the time.) “ You’d better go to the Smileys’. 
Aunt Phoebe said to tell you. She’s awfully good at looking after 
people. Momma is there with Mrs. Hogget-Clapton.” 

“ rU take the boat,” said Ransome. “ We’ll only be able to go off 
one at a time. There isn’t room for more. Have you had any 
sleep ? ” 

“ Not much.” 

“ You ought to lie down for a bit and I’ll come for you after I’ve 
taken off the other women.” 

“ I couldn’t sleep.” 

“ No, but just lying down for a bit would be a help.’^ He took her 
arm and said, “ Come along. Do as I say. It isn’t over yet — ^it’s only 
begun.” 

She did not want to lie down. She didn’t feel tired now. She only 
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felt bewildered, and so excited that it seemed to her that very likely 
she would never be able to sleep again ; but it was nice having him 
care whether she was tired or not. It was nice to have the chaKe of 
being alone with him, if only for a moment. It was nice to have him 
away from that Udy Heston and her superiority, for even in the crude- 
ness of her instinct she had divined that the speech and manner of Lady 
Heston were not sincere, hut the casual products of long habit and 
breeding. Lady Heston had seemed unconcerned about the whole 
thing, except the hospital. Pern couldn’t help being interested in the 
way she cared so much about what had happened at the hospital. 

In one of the rooms she lay down on the hard Indian bed, and 
Ransomc said, “ Your clothes arc wet. "S'oti ought to take them off,” 

“ Not much. The canopy kept off the rain.” 

“I’ll fetch a couple of sluwl.s." 

He went away, leaving, her happy and full of peace, and when he 
returned he was carrying, two Kashmiri shawls which he wrapped about 
her, carefully and gently. I’licn casually he laid a hand on her fot^ 
head and said, “ You’ve had a touj'h tintc, my dear. Try and sleepa 
little.” Without knowing what she was doing, without willing it, 
her band reached up and touched his, hut lie drew it away quickly as if 
the touch hurt him and said, *' Now go to sleep like a good girl” as 
if she were a child. 

8 

On the balcony F.dwina was still waiting. First she said, “I wish 
we could get more news.” 

The speech angered him because it scemctl to him to illuminate 
shamelessly the profundity of her scliishness and egotism. So he said 
sourly, “ We’ll get more news as sotut as wc get t)ut of here, but I 
don’t imagine we’ll find out what’s happened to the Major.” 

“I didn't mean that. It’s bitchy of ymi to think it.” 

“ You did man it and you ought to he ashamed of yourself, if not 
for the fact, at least for betraying it. Do you want to go ashore 
first?” 

“ It doesn’t make a damned bit of dilFerencc when 1 go unless you 
want to be left behind with your little bit,” 

“ What do you mean by ^t ? ” 

She laughed, “ You’re not going to tell me that there isn’t something 
up between you ? ” 
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« I’m not going to tell you anything. Because you behave like a 
Piccadilly whore, don’t believe all other women do the same.” 

“ All right. Have it your own way. But if ever I saw a girl 
suffering from calf-love, it’s that one. When you speak her face lights 
up like fireworks. But I suppose you like being treated as if you were 
God.” Then she put her hand on his arm, gently and disarmingly, 
so that he had again the feeling that with him, and perhaps before all 
the world, she always made herself appear far worse than she was. 
She said, “ If you remember, that’s what broke it up between us a long 
time ago . . . because I never treated you as if you were God, but 
just as bad as myself.” 

“ My God 1 the things you can think up.” 

But he was ashamed now and his shame went back to the thought 
he had had two days ago — of how amusing Edwina would find the 
story of Fern’s determination to seduce him, how amused she would 
be by the idea that she had saved Fern’s virtue, because a little while 
before they had experienced a bored and passionless embrace in that 
forgotten room of the palace. It did not seem funny now. The idea 
of repeating the story to Edwina was disgusting and made him feel a 
little sick. He thought, “ I must be worse even than I believed.” 
He told himself that it was not because he was in love with Fern. Such 
an idea was preposterous, and if she were in love with him, something 
must be done to put an end to that. Whatever else was true. Fern 
deserved someone better than himself, at any rate someone fresher and 
younger and cleaner. But he was troubled now for the first time 
because he no longer knew what he felt. 

Then it occurred to him that it was he whom Fern had come to 
rescue. It was for his sake she and Aunt Phoebe had contrived the 
clumsy necessary oar. It couldn’t have been the others, whom she 
scarcely knew. And he thought, “ It must have been that I I’m a 
bloody fool 1 I’ve been a bloody fool all along.” 


9 

The rest of the day was spent in journeys back and forth between Mr. 
Bannerjee’s house and the Distillery corner. It was not an easy task 
in the frail boat with the sluggish currents moving now this way, now 
that, and he had to go in a roundabout way to avoid the clumps of 
toes in the Maharajah’s Park and the long row of Java figs that lined 
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the Distillery Roatl. From the lantiifij;..pl*cc the wrecked Missionwas 
distantly visible in its dark clump of banyan trees, and one by one as 
the refugees landed from the little boat they made their way along the 
road and aenws the muddy fields to the havett j-ircsidcd over by Aunt 
Phoelse. First went Miss Murgatrovd, then Mrs. Ikinncrjee, carrying 
with her three Pekinese, some jewels, and the inevitahle gold box in 
■which she kept lier/wn, then ladv 1 leston, still in the white go-wn from 
Paris, a Kajihiniri shawl wiappetl rouiHl her shonldcrs. 

The rain came and died away, slutciiig down stuldenly from the low 
overburdened chnids, and thete wcic lutiuu-nts when the silly boat 
was threatened hy the violmce ol the wmd as well as by the water. 
It had Iwen built htng ago to diilt at Ivies over the surf.icc of a shallow 
pond littered with liower fwtals atid illuminated by Bengal lights, 
and now each shift of the eurtcitt, each clutch <•! the pas, sing branches 
at the silly gilt camjpy threatened it with ilisaster. 

Miss Murgairoyti, during her voyag.e, squealed a great deal and 
giggled when Kamsomc. with that old Ireling ot illness at the pit of 
his stomach, grimly told her to sit very still tmless she wished to join 
the corpses that thiated past them. Mrs. Bamtcrjec was still and 
dignified and silent, chewing her wilted heiel leaves with the calm and 
indifference of a sacred cow; chewing with assurance and confidence 
as if this India, lorn, sl»ttcri«g, and dying, was the true India to which 
she belonged, as if only nt*w, with liie fameti modernity of Ranchipur 
duitroyed, she had come mto her tiwn. (Inly the Pekinese made a 
nidsance of themselves, stpicalmg atul barking at the corpses and 
wreckage and snakes that drilled slowly past. 

Ransomc, sitting opposite !icr, no longer felt any desire to conquei 
ot humiliate her. A* he watched her, ciicwing indilfcrcntly, it seemed 
to him strange that he should ever have bnind her exciting. Now he 
tdndred her in a kind of abstract fashion tor her calmness, her in- 
diffetence, even for the humour she had shown ttvrr tlic wailing of her 
husband, but he no longer thought of her as a desirable woman; she 
had become, somehow, a kitid of inhuman sod sexless curiosity. Her 
peculiar fine-drawn beauty, the great gltiwmg eyes, the exquisiteness 
of the pale hands with their lacquered nails— •none of these had 
changed, save perhaps that their quality had been augmented by 
(Excitement, Only yesterday he had desired her out of boredom and 
parveoity. To-day she was strange, even a little repulsive, beausc 
she semied inhuman. 

At the kodtog-pkee neat Dkkikry they found the faithful Miss 
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Murgatroyd, het pale-blue taffeta drenched now, the hem of the skirt 
stained with the red mud of the fields. She wore a shawl over her 
head. She had pretended, when Ransome put her ashore, to set out 
towards the Mission, but the moment he was gone she had turned back 
to wait for her beloved and precious Mrs. Bannerjee. 

Edwina, throughout her rescue, was ill-tempered. Now that the 
excitement was over, she was bored, dismally and profoundly, the 
victim of a kind of gnawing impatience. As the little boat made its 
way through the dripping trees, she talked now and then, irritably. 
She was aware only of the mud, and that she was soaked through, 
and that there was no way of discovering what had happened at the 
hospital, and that this was something that she could no longer discuss 
with Ransome because somehow he had slipped away from her over- 
Qight ; the Tom she had met on that first night was gone. It seemed 
to her, as she watched him slyly (because she did not want to meet his 
eye), that even his face had changed, that it had grown mysteriously 
thinner and that the angle of the stubborn jaw had grown a little 
sharper. The change made her angry and she thought, sullenly. 
Now, if the Major is still alive, I will have him in spite of everyone. 
Nobody can really care. I shall have him, and after that we shall see. 
After that I'll have to go back to that bloody awful life at home.” 
She had to have him now after ail those hours of thinking of him, of 
trying to imagine what it would be like. Even though he proved to 
be a poor thing, simply another changeable, intriguing Indian, only 
another lover like all the long procession before him — she had to have 
him, because that was the only cure for the malady which she herself 
had perversely created. She had to be crushed by him, to be 
humiliated and subdued. It would be, she thought cynically, like a 
purge, and afterwards she would be free. But all at once she was 
ashamed, thinking, I never dreamed this could happen to me.” 
Ransome was saying, “ You should have accepted one of Mrs. 

Banner jee's saris.” j • v 

No. Even this dress is better than a sari. What would I do with 
all that stuff hanging about me ? What I want is a bath and some 
practical clothes ... a shirt and some shorts like that girl was 

wearing.” ^ 

Quietly Ransome said, ** Oh, you mean Fern Simon ? 

‘* Yes, if that's her name.” 

You know it is.” 

. Let's not begin all over again*” 
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He grinnw! and i»id. *' You vm't be (ralfnis of her. You hayen’t 
any rifj>t to he. i never pretended anything . . . not even that night 
at the piilice.” 

“ Neither tiid I." 

“ All this seems pretty trivial and silh' consi<!ering the citcum- 
stances." 1 le allttwed one tur to dt tit attd jMtimed to a naked corpse 
wedged head downw ard in the l»>w hramhes of a ncem tree. “It 
wouldn’t matter verv tnuth to hint.” 

And then he saw that he had Keen stilv htinseif and nidodramatic 
and priggish. With all F.dwinaN ttphtinn.ittg, with all that had 
happened ttt her, the hoilv ol a low i aste I fittiln ct>uld ineannornoreto 
her than the corpse ol a ptut or a low. Witli all the tecling of caste 
behind her in luiglaitd, she would he no tuorc impressed by the 
spectacle than an orthotho Hiahmiii. t htie the ^^ghf would have left 
him unmoved hecame n wa-. l»rvoiid ho unuprehetiMon ; in certain 
aspects it still was. loeu mnv tn his hratt he e<mld not believe that 
this man, whoever he had hren, was tint hriter oif dead than alive. 
His death cmihl not have made mmh .liiirirner to anyone, least of all 
to the man hintselt. 

She said, "The trouhle svith vou is that yott’re a bloody send- 
mentaliw. . . Then, atter a moment’s vague thought, “The 
kind that gets sentimental lorr mtes and atmies atid history, Ifyoa 
were a little more (wisona! vou wouldn’t always be in a mess." 

She had sjHikcn, he knew, out ot Iwemse although she wai 

intelligent, intellect was « tjuahiv unknown to her, -ami yet whatshi 
had said was true, so itue that n threw a great light suddenly upot 
him and all hii life. .She was oght. ! Ir had atwavs been a Univeml 
ist. He had fallen from the beginning into the error of ITcscartes 
He had leparaied hunsamiv irom ii»r individual atid that made you a 
once sentimental and « little less than human, 

They passed the Wank wwil o| the Ihsidlrtv, and the little boa 
thrust its nose into tire red mud ol the shore. He stepped out, too 
her hind and then Jwgan in laugh, 

*• What’i » funny ? " she wkeil. 

*• |u*t tile ptciMic of the tw«> Id «». The world is i more wonderfi 
thw ! ihnughl.*' 

" Yes. ii’i pmif fimn?. i*m »<« sure it’s our proper tdlc.’ 
"Why?” 

"I’m nw sure we c#n lie* up lo it.'* 

He turned ind pdbwd ttsuwirdi the MbsMsi*. ** Thtf'i it, ov 
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, g „ Jjg said. “ Tell Aunt Phoebe that I recommend you to her 
’ m be along when I fetch the others ashore.” 

Then be put off in the boat again, and when he had gone a little way 
. let the oars rest and turned to look after her. She had thrown away 
tier slippers and was walking barefoot through the mud. The trading 
skirt of soiled white crepe-de-Chine she had hitched up and fastened 
about her waist with the girdle of rhinestones. Her legs were bare to 
the thighs. The Kashmiri shawl she had thrown over her head. 

Grinning, he thought, “ Maybe it wasn’t necessary to recommend 
her to Aunt Phoebe. Maybe the old lady will understand her quality 
of indefatigability.” And again he thought, “ She’s personal. . . . 
God knows, she’s personal.” 


10 


■ When he came once more in sight of the house he discovered the 
figure of Mr. Bannerjee already waiting for him on the balcony. It 
was dear at once that he had reverted with a vengeance. Gone now 
was every vestige of Bond Street. He was wearing a white dhoti 
Bengali fashion, draped over his shoulder, and the black hair which 
usudly shone with brilliantine was covered with a paste of ashes. 
In the crook of one plump arm he carried a big lacquered box which 
Ransome divined at once must contain all that remained on earth of 
the elder Mr. Bannerjee. 

“ The old gentleman,” he thought, “ is going to the Ganges, atter 
all.” The flooded Ranchipur wasn’t holy enough to receive the ashes 
of the retired insurance broker. 

As the boat drew nearer, Mr. Bannerjee suddenly caught sight ot it 
and immediately he began to moan once more and beat Ms br^st with 
the free hand. The costume did not become him and he had lost, 
somewhere between Calcutta and Oxford, the knack of wearing it 
properly, for the dhoti kept slipping from his fat shoulder, so tMt 
now and then in the midst of his breast-beating, he was forced to give 
it a hasty tug in order to keep it in place. Bond Street had 
better than the Hawrah bazaar to conceal the soft rotundity of Mr. 
Bannerjee’s figure and now Ransome discovered that he had the great 
kimono arms of a prima donna past her prime. , , , . i 

But the moment the canopy of the Httle boat touched the balcony 
fhe wailing and the breast-beating ceased and Mr. Banneriee, as it stiu 
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pursued by the venKeanee t>t Kaii, over the side hr 

box and all. ‘ 

“Easy! " cried Ransiujie. “ You’ll sink the boat.” 

He was angry .suddenly, so ang.ry that if it would not have camiz 4 
the boat he would have given Mr. Banneriee a goin! kick in theb h' a 
His anger illumitiated the distaste he had long felt for him* K *d ' 
liked Mr. Hannerjfe heratise he u«s a loo! atul had no dignity becau*' 
he was at the same tune a eoward atui a humbug. And he was an 
too, at the obvious arrogaut eonvietion of Mr. Bannerjec that h 
himself at that momeiu lutl no tmpoff.mee i,, iJif world save as fc * 
man for Mr. Banfirrjre awl the ashes of Mr. Bannerjec’s 'father 
Dressed in Bowl biirrt clothes, .Mr. Baiinefiee had been obsequiom 
and, at times, grtn-ellimt. Now he had taken a leal’ fn an the book of 
his wife. ! le was still Inghtcned. so h ightriird that the yellow whites 
of his eyes showed in the ash colotued face. A pei.so'n so terrified 
could not at the same tiuie atlorii to he aifogani. 

“ Sit tight," said Kaioomr, " If con raje-ive die hoar 1 shan’t ttyto 
save you. ’1‘hcrc's too much work to be done." 


Mr, Bannetjec slid not ansurr him. It seemed to Ransome thatin 
his terror he must have lost the jumer ot s|>m:h. With one hand he 
dung to the edge of the pleasure boat ; with the other he clutched the 
lacquered hox containing the ashes, < hue clear of the balcony, he 
dosed his eyes ami seemed u< go into a trance, ami Ransome, watching 
him, renwmlwrrd what the Major had owe said—dwt the Bengali? 
were the Irish f»f India, If wa? odd that tlm same race could produce 
two people M unlike «» Mr. and Mrs, Baimeiirc. 

As he passed the house ot Rast hid Ali Khan, the figure of Mn. 
Raschid surrounded hy children ot ail ages aiqn-ared in a hroad uppet 
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long enough to step ashore without a word either of thanks or of 
recognition. Ransome pulled in the oars and sat staring after him 
as he plodded barefoot, still carrying the ashes, through the mud 
towards Aunt Phoebe and the distant Mission. 

When he returned to the house, the servant, whom he had not seen 
since he had appeared with the hurricane lantern, was waiting on the 
balcony. The man was standing, looking out over the drowned city, 
turned away a little so that he did not see the boat approaching. He 
was a thin, ugly little man, very black, and now in the midst of the 
devastated landscape he was the only living thing, for even the birds 
and the sacred monkeys had deserted the flooded area as if they had 
divined that it was accursed by nature. 

The servant did not move, and in the tranced immobility of the 
figure Ransome found something vaguely disturbing. Here was a 
man who had lost everything — his wife, his children, perhaps his 
father and his mother and even his grandparents (for the compound had 
been a whole village in which there were shrines to Kali and Shiva and 
Rama). This man created a kind of awe. He was, one might have 
said, a fragile monument of patience and endurance, tiny and ugly and 
childish against the menace of the darkening monsoon sky. This man 
was India, more than any of the others, more than Mr. Bannerjee, or 
the Major, or Raschid Ali Khan or even the old Maharajah himself, 
the India which went on, breeding and breeding, indestructible, like 
those swarms of bees clinging to the marble eaves of the great palace. 
This was life, a principle, ripening from a starved childhood into a 
maturity in which there were only animal pleasures and superstitions 
scarcely difierent from those of the swarming, noisy, sacred monkeys. 

For a time, as if enchanted, Ransome sat in the drifting boat, trying 
to discover what this man tpas — ^what was his need, his soul, his spirit, 
his essence. What significance could he himself have to that skinny, 
dark, motionless figure on the balcony, that figure to whom the 
British Empire meant nothing, whose imagination did not extend 
beyond the limits of the wrecked city, not even so far as the solitude of 
El-Kautara or the sacred mountain of Abana. He was not quite an 
animal, for he was made in human shape. What could it mean to him 
to be left in a second, utterly alone in a world which until a little 
time before had been solid and secure ? Of what was he thinking now 
as he stood, still as the stubby statue of the Good Old Queen, lookmg 
out over the dead city ? For him what was reality and what spirit ? 
How was it possible to reach the spirit of that dark, half-real image ? 
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And wearily there came m Ransnme a slow impulse towards sdf- 
abnegatirm, rising up in him like that strange feeling he had hadW 
ago as he sat against the mud-stained wall of a shattered house ib 
Belgium. It was an odd desire, Uintly sensiutus in its implications, to 
lose bimseif-that self whit h was the HoncHttahle Thonuis Ransome 
unhappy, at times drunken, eg.otistit'al, intelligent, disappointed 
neurotic, dcspairitig. It was a dc-dre to racrg.c himself— whatever 
there was of .soul, of inteliii-.eiu'e, of perNonality. known as Thomas 
Ransome— itito the tuistme ot wh.ii kiuavtt as humanity, a desire 
as strong as that o} ihitst, in ktx <w this tn.in standing, there against the 
sky, and his brothers, uheiher bla»k or white, yellow or brown, a 
desire to fathom the ritdics'., inesplu able patietii'e and resignation of 
all his kind, for a second he w as aw.ire, as it' the low-hanging clouds 
had lifted suddenly to reveal the li!a/m>', sun they hid, of having had 
a glimpse of salvation atul peace. 

And then .suddenly, eluding him, the sensation and the vision were 
gone. 

At the sante time, at the second the c*[*eriem'e ceased, the black man 
on the balcony turned ami looked towaids hitu int(» die light which 
came from Iwlow the tins ot tlotuis, for Ransome the trees about 
him were n«» hniger lummous and glotdied, hut only the familiar 
banyans anti jwcpul ttees hetirath whose btanches he had sat so many 
times drinking the bad ciM;kfatis at Mr. Haimcrjce’s badminton parties. 
And the ugly black man was »•> longer stimeone very neat to him, 
lo near that he Iwtl l*cen on the vert;e t,t discoveting his secret, but 
simply Mr. Hanneriee** titjjctati servant, tiirty, inetlicicnt, grovelling 
when abused hy his master. 

As the boat came again lienrath the baktmy, he called out to the 
man in Hindustani, *’ Where » Mem sahib t* *' 

The man answered hint in tlii}eraii, '* Mem sahib sleeping,” and 
made pantomimed sleep with « lutidrn gesture of singular bauty, 

Ransome thought, *' ixi the child sleep. She probably hasn’t slept 
for two dap,” and pantomiming his meaning, told the man to come 
into the brnt. 

The man at first teCuied, and only came reluctantly when Ransome 
«tdei*d Win abruptly. 

In a miatute »rf pidgin tonguca, he ashed the man if he had nothing 
to bring with him, but the man rqslkd, ” No, Sahib, nothing” . . . 
nothing but the itg^ Wt of doth he wore aWmt Ws skinny wtist 
betimn hb iUnny dbigto. 
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They set out, and on the way he tried with all the Gujerati he could 
muster to talk with the man, but the servant seemed either dazed or 
stupid. Nothing could be got from him save an occasional animal 
gesture of pantomime which meant nothing to Ransome. 

At the Distillery the man stepped out and, falling on his knees, 
pressed his forehead into the red mud in an exaggerated salaam. 

Ransome asked, Where will you go?'" But the man did not 
understand and, aware that the sun was sinking, he turned away and 
took up the oars. The man waited as if out of respect until the boat 
was a hundred yards from the shore and then, turning, he set out across 
the vast muddy plain, straight away into the sulphurous yellow light 
that rimmed tlae sky beyond. Until the boat lost itself among the 
half-drowned trees, the crooked tiny black figure was still visible, 
growing smaller and smaller in the terrifying vastness of the Indian 
kndscape. 

II 

He had passed his own house and the house of Raschid AH Khan 
when the darkness came down suddenly. It was as if in a few 
moments the trees, the houses, the familiar landmarks melted into 
blackness, or as if the waters themselves had risen and enveloped 
everything. For a second, alarmed, he stopped rowing and thought, 
** I must not get lost. If she should waken and find herself alone in 
the house she might be frightened," and again, as he had done so many 
times during the War, he sought to take command of himself in a 
new way, to force his body to exert an extra sense to guide him straight 
to the house. There were no stars to steer by, and now suddenly no 
trees or houses, for even if he could have seen them the neem and 
peepul and banyan trees had been planted long ago without order or 
system. Calculating that the lag of Fern's one contrived and limping 
oar would pull him always towards the left, he set out once more, 
glancing over his shoulder in a vain effort to discover some evidence 
that he had not already lost his way. 

The rain, which just before sunset had stopped for a little while, 
began again now, descending in ropes of water with such violence that 
it beat up a fine mist above the flood. For ten minutes he rowed with 
a terrifying feeling of bUnd helplessness, for the evocation of that 
sixth sense which long ago had been real, had now failed. Again and 
again he ran the little boat blindly among the branches of trees, and 
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then suddenly he liecainc aware that, despite his eflorts, it had ta!r 
a iiirecfinn uf its t>wn and that the tars were makinp no imw • 
any kinpe*"' hltitulrret!, ami nt»w he was no longer ih” 

hackwaicrs, l>ut in a part of the Ihartl where the force of therr ^' 
rushing cttrrciit ntatie itself felt, hor a second he fliought “N 
amittsr. 1 will he swept awat like all the oihejs." 1 Ic did not wanu 
die, anti he sinigglctl for a titne tmti! he saw tluit rowing was of ° 
avail, espcfiallv when he tlitl not know whiiher he was 'bound and 
whether each stroke of the oars loiphf ttot he hrinidng him nearerto 
death. So he erased all eil. nt presmiK , ami let himseif tirift, thinkinl 
quietly, " U'ell, »f it is .»ver, it is over, am! maybe it’s better that 
wiy.” 

Ik could not tell, now in the tiatkness, whether the boat was 
drifting rapidly or meiriv swiniong about in the eddies off the main 
current, Init prcsemlv a « luster oi kavrs hiushed his fare, and reachina 
out, he wired a huiuh ami held last. Now the worst was over 
At least he could spnul ihr m.ichi heir, wet and inisnableas he was 
and with the coining of d,u light he could discover where he was! 
Tlwn he rememhered thecoiii of Mr. Hanncricc’ii Itond Street dressing! 
gown, and groping, heloum! it on the hoiioin of the boat, and fasten^ 
one end to a stout hranch ot the tree. .Now he might even sleep with 
safety in the niiilst of the tiiuimutoiii rhrrarcning darkness. 

For a long time he waned, wakeful ilrspite the weariness of two 
days without sleep. He wav luingrv, ami even in the damp hwthc 
had begun to shiver, He fhoughi again. "1 must get hack to her 
somehow.” If she wakened »hr nogiit he tnghtened in that strange 
house with its sneieni evil Icgctub ami ihr vpiut of old Mr. Bannetj« 
still haunting its dark coitislor*. .^lld tlirn slowly he began to 
experience a sensation whnh he hail not known since the War, a 
feeling of a presence ihere all ahowi hint in the darkness among the 
fustling trees of all those dead who had vanohni in the catastrophe, 
lA>ng ago the same feeling icrnfieil htm far more than any shells or 
bullets { long ago that same feeling had crept over him slowly like 
the rising of icy water, againti his w ill, tkteatmg his intelligence and 
his reason. Long ago be had felt tlte invivihlc, iniangihle, presence of 
tlw thousands of thme whose b«*clies lay shsitered ami torn above and 
in the fertile Flemish mud *11 about hitii. 'Hiea the terror chilled 
his blood and miuk the hair rise cm hit bvidf ; long ago the fe»t bad 
h^ all the warn beotiMe it was beyond reaion and his own boyii 
«e|ea;itm oi ImmmeiUtyr. It was as if those unseen and unseeable 
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spirits had stood there in the grey fog which hung above the mud, 
fusing him, saying, “ We are not dead. There is no death.” 

But now there was no terror. Sitting alone in the little boat in all 
that blackness, he knew' that the spirits were there, not born of his 
imagination, as he had tried long ago to make himself believe, but real, 
possessing perhaps even a substance which could be neither seen nor 
felt with the poor senses he possessed. It was not terror which he 
experienced now, but a sense of peace and understanding. 

How long he remained, shaking and exhausted, in the tugging boat 
he did not know, for in the blackness all sense of time seemed to 
vanish, but presently he became aware that a kind of light had entered 
the darkness, gradually more and more apparent, suffusing dimly the 
whole air and bringing a vague black form to the trees all about him. 
It was a light that came downwards from the clouds, the reflection of 
some fire which bad broken out again in the town. Slowly the light 
inaeased until at last only a little way off he was able to make out the 
complicated, richly carved phallic roof of the Shiva temple, and then 
quite neat at hand all that was visible of the stubby cast-iron Queen 
Victoria. Only the head remained above the water and about the short 
thick neck there had collected a garland of grasses and rotting flowers 
brought down by the current of the river. Half-drowned, she had 
remained somehow, stubborn and undefeatable, on the central buttress 
of the shattered bridge. . 

As the rosy light increased he discovered against the sky not far 
away in a filigree of black the great fan of the ancient Java fig tree that 
stood near the badminton court, and knew that if he could reach the 
tree itself the rest would be easy. There was no use in attempting 
to propel the boat with the oars, so at last he untied the cord, and draw- 
ing it and himself from branch to branch clotted with rubbish, he made 
his way along the row of banyan trees which bordered the Racecourse 
Road. It was a slow business because the gilded canopy kept being 
caught by the branches. After what seemed hours he arrived beneath 
the tree and there, dripping with sweat, he waited for a moment to 

rest. The chill was gone now. Rowing the boat for the last hunted 

yards, he arrived quickly at the balcony of the dead house, and climl^g 
over the rail he made the boat fast once more with the cord of Mr. 
Bannerjee’s dressing-gown. 
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The house v;m still more i\mct even fh;in the (iesolation outside and 
for a moineut he thowghf^ Perhaps ?»hc has gone away. PerW 
someone has come for her/’ and trit suddenly the sickness of dis! 
appointment. By the tiim* rrllrrirtl iw i tlic light outside he made 
his way shnviy ahmg the hall until he eaiuc at last to the room where 
he had left her. 

She had not gone awav. She was still aslcrp beneath the netting on 
the bed^ stretched out like a clnld with otie arm thrown over her head 
the short blonde hair curly atui towsird in the dantp. 

Exhausted now and pu”/'/!cd, he stiNnl fherr for a lung time, looking 
down at her in the dim light tluf canir tluuugh the window. All at 
Dncc» for some ttmm, she nerturd very rcuKitc from him and no 
longer chiidbh. In her very ytnnli tlirre was something which was 
ageless, which touched him protoumlly, and in his ow*n weariness, in 
his thirst and hanger, hruugja a lump into Ins throat, I Ic experienced 
both shame and envy lor the youfli, the very youngness, which 
surrounded her hkc tn aura, envy too Un a kmd id' romance which he 
felt in her ami which he had never kimwm h'or a fleeting moment he 
divined how wonderful it w'ould hr to iiavr heen young once as she 
was youngi to have believed m the wmld m ?khc helkvcd in it That 
was lomething he had never known and Wiuik! never know now, 
because it wti too bfc. But hr wm aware loo of the tragedy which 
lay in her very what by hrUm her, chinking how little 

she knew of the w*of!d, Imw Inilr ihrrr wav of iruih between the reality 
and the tissue of ihai false w^orlii she tmii errasrd out of her own 
imagiimtion. Whit would hapfien m her wlieii ihc passed from the 
one world into the other ? 

But the cWlli began to reiiirn, iiid going inft) Mr. Ikmicrjce^sroom 
he lumiiiiged ibout in the dim liglif tiiifil lit found » diwiL After 
stripping himself and rubbing limortl" tiown wiih g bedcover, he put 
mtht^iimdmmmd m the tixim wlirrr iTrn lay sleeping. At 
the same mtmmt tlwrc was an cipliivioii coming ifom a great 
disttnee which rocked the ihattemi woi«!rii liiiu^c. And then 
another and anoihct Biit of pbiirr tril troiii the ailing about 
him, and he thought, ** l^t wciiilil l»e Eaicliid and Harry Loder 
blowing up ih« wnakage/* In the iiiortiiiig the l!i>od would be 
goi». 
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On the hard bed beneath the netting the girl stirred but did not 
waken, and he thought, How tired she must have been/’ 

The fire in the town was burning itself out and the light was fading. 
With cushions he made himself a bed, and wrapping the dhoti about 
his head after the fashion of the millions who slept each night in the 
streets over all India, he lay down on the floor beside her so that 
when she wakened she would not be afraid. 

It did not occur to him that what he did, staying there all the night 
with her, might create a* fresh scandal. That old world, that world of 
gossip and petty jealousies and ambitions, that world of the Club and 
the boys,” of Pukka Lil and the Simon tennis parties had been swept 
away, leaving in its place a world that would be for a time at least 
savage and primitive and desperate. 


13 

At the Mission Aunt Phoebe went about her work. 

There was no boy now to help her, for in the early morning she had 
sent away the only boy who had returned to seek news of the Smileys. 
He had gone unwillingly and had not returned. And among 
refugees she found no help. When she looked over her guests with- 
out passion now in the midst of disaster, she saw that Mrs. Hogget- 
Clapton was not only an inebriate but a fool, and that Mrs. Simon 
was only another kind of fool. She would be useless in a crisis, only 
sobbing and wringing her hands (when she was not asleep) and talking 
of her loss ” — the loss. Aunt Phoebe thought sourly, of a husband 
and a daughter whom she had always bullied and made unhappy, to 
whom death itself must have come as a relief. Mrs. Bannerjee had 
never done any work and knew nothing about it, and merely sat 
chewing her pan with the indifferent calm of To Aunt Phoebe, 

Mrs. Bannerjee was no beauty. To Aunt Phoebe she was simply a 
lazy woman without feelings. Miss Murgatroyd, when she was not 
bringing down upon her head the snubs and petty cruelties of Mrs. 
Bannerjee, fluttered about, making an effort to be useful ; but she too 
was a fool, perhaps the biggest of the lot. 

So Aunt Phoebe thought, The best thing I can do is to keep them 
all out of the way.” But they would not be kept out of the way in either 
the huge store-room or the bedrooms. As if they were aware that 
security lay only in the presence of the old woman, they kept coming 
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and going to and from the kitchen. Mrs. f loinu-t-Chnc 
aspirin and Mrs. Sinu>n something to nuikc iwr slt-cp " ^ 

Yet, despite al! the irritations, the tilcl lady xvai enjoyinn. g- ,f 
she had not enjoyed hcr.self since the tiays of prairie fires Lrl r j * 

The absence of news about the Smileys distnrhed her 
profoundly, because she had faith, a 'peculiarly ootent I-*; 

believed not only that CmmI would protect her nenhew ^ . 

but that if lie failerl to protect than, it would 
His own rea.sons. And hecattse .she was old and had lived all W rr 
in simplicity close to the e,uth, she porscssal at eighty-two a ' rt™ 
and a knowledge which none of the others, even' the Himln?'°°“ 
able to share. .She knew that in the course of nature it wou’ltTnl! 
matter very much what happened to the .Smileys or to herself U 
one thing that mattercii was that they had lived hnnourahly and’t 
death there couid he no .rp.o.uhes ; such ktiowlrdge was wonderfS 
for putnng the mm.i at case, It did seem to her a pity that if oTi 
must die, the Lord hat! not taken awav the tools aiul the u select 
Uke Mrs. Hogget Clapton amt .Mrs. .Snm.n ami ,hc 
And she was at {wace because her mitid was occupied with 
thousand details and because her hamh were busy. No one knew belt 
than herscil the .solace which w«ii k might Imng, in all in.[. ]jfj jUjufj 
never had time either to think of heisclf or to ** enjoy grief Th 

had been m.nncnts since .she came to Kanchipur when she had bel' 

idle ».« i.. 1.. - , .. ... C 1C UVCD 


moments when she was thieatrned by 


temptation to work 


^hief as she itad done in Irtimg out the poor comfortable old" 
hyena, momenu when she tormented Mrs. .Smum deliberatdv hr 
appearing on the verandah wttii her rm ktng whair and lemonade and 
paJm-laf fan. I he only tkw she liad immd in the life of Ranchiput 

was thtt there wm^ at iwjinriifi, nnt m ihi, Afui now shems 

busy, with making t« invoice ol the store room to see how long the 
tood there would hold nut, wtih cookmg ami making certain that none 

Of me refygees r«ei¥rti mm^ ih^fi ini pmmt riiiiifY 

aspirin for Mrs. llogg«-(Japton ami brewing neem tea for Mb! 

oiinoo I mrfm. 

She went about her work with the revolver Harry lankr had given 
her still strapped about her waist tjver her apron, |>art!y beauseshe 
did not know whs* to do with it and partly Iwcatise it was exciting to 
^ that It might be She had not much faith in the neemity 

<5»ii o!™ H *^ *^”**^‘> ’when the saw coming across the muddy 
adds the tall, tMn, black figum of ihi»c Hhils. 'Hicy came ittalgM 
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owards the house and in silence she watched their approach as she 
might have watched the approach of three redskins across the prairies 
of her childhood. She saw no use in alarming the others, and she 
determined first to discover what it was they wanted. 

They had come down from the hills to plunder and appeared 
astonished when they found the door of a house they had supposed 
onpty barred by an old woman with a revolver (which Aunt Phoebe 
took out of its holster as they drew near). She could not speak their 
language, but when they made signs that they wanted to come into 
the house and wanted something to eat, she in her turn made vigorous 
pantomimes showing them that they could not enter and that there was 
nothing to eat. They were black and menacing enough in appearance, 
with rags and goatskins for coverings and long, black, greasy hair 
which fell to their shoulders. They had no firearms but each of them 
carried a long spear. 

For a moment they gibbered and chattered among themselves and 
they might have attempted to force their way in save that in the midst 
of their conference Mrs. Hogget-Clapton came into the kitchen and, 
seeing them, uttered a shrill scream which attracted all the other 
refugees. The sight of Mrs. Hogget-Clapton, wrapped like a mummy 
in sheets (for both Aunt Phoebe and Mrs. Smiley were small thin 
women and their clothes of no use to her), put them to rout. Sullenly 
they turned and walked through the red mud in the direction of the 
town. 

Mrs. Hogget-Clapton, threatening again to faint, cried for brandy, 
but there was none. Miss Murgatroyd and Mrs. Simon both began 
talking at once ; Miss Murgatroyd predicting the direst horrors of rape 
and torture, and Mrs. Simon crying out, What is going to happen to 
us now ? I know what they’re like ... the Bhils. I know what 
they’re like around the Mission. They’ve been waiting for years just 
to cut our throats.” And then suddenly she thought of Fern and 
cried out, Where is Fern ? What have they done to her ? Why 
hasn’t she come back ? ” 

Aunt Phoebe looked at her sourly and said, ‘‘Fern is all right. 
Don’t you worry. From what I know about Fern, she’s got a head 
on her shoulders.” 

Then in the doorway appeared a new sight, more strange and more 
exotic than the Bhils. It was Lady Heston, with her white evening 
gown hitched about her waist, her arms covered with jewels, her legs 
spattered to the knees with red mud. With a dignity which was 
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sutUicnIy cniisic, she sai4, “ I *m Heston.” and then 
Phoebe, •• 1 supjntsr yuu ate A«m Phoetie. 'I'um Ransotne tnW 
to conic straiy,ht to you.” ®* 

“Yes," saiti Aunt PluK-be, terlitu; suiiilcnly .shy ” thsf’< ■ i 
That was rk-ht. Conic rii'.hi in.” ‘I'iicii iriuenihcrimr her 
she .sail!, “This is Mts. StiiiMti aini Mrs. Hoj*j»ct-Ciapton ” 

” How d’you lio ? " s.u4 Hadv Heston, .,t the 'same time pulling th 
tucketi-up tiiess Uont the rhinestone brh atui lettitm it fall to th fl ™ 
Upon Airs. Hoin-et Clapton the ctia t o! thr imtoduttion 
greater than anv luatuiv cmild have been; shr ^as incetine L H 
Hesnm at last, in sfuie o{ rvnuiiiiu’; ; she tcrovered hcrselt atoy 
and stood up a.s il'in the ptrsente oi jovaitv. .She was the first to fi'd 
her longue. She saiti, with her tbiiia bine ryes svkic open, Dida’t 
you meet them i* l)uln‘i ihrv attat k vo» r " ’ 

“Who?" asked I.adv Heston. 

“ThcHhik" 

“ W’htt arc Hill* f " 


** Thtisc savages . . . Mail, nsen with spears,” 

“Oh, them I Ves, I saw thetu.” 

Then Mrs. Simtm spoke biraihlrsslv. “ Didn't they attack you 
with all those jewels.-'” 

" No, They didn’t see ine." 

" What tlid ytjuf ... 1 mean, what thd you ds> ? ” Mrs. Hogget- 
Qapttm hati very neatly stumbled. Under the stress of emotion sk 
had slipped back across the ycats tit oiiitiaidont ajid had very nearlv 
latd, " Yttur l.adv»htp,” 

“I didn’t like tbeit lotik*. 1 hul in a ditch till they went past." 

* Oh, ' laid Mw. ! loggei ■( Japton, ** a «<(4aA i low very clever of 
you I ” 

Aunt Phtichc knew auddenly that she was going lo like the new- 
comer. She did not aurtcr imiii glatily ; ihe wai 'always astonished 
by the numlxir of jietiplc who reached middle age still remaining 
fools. Qcirly, lady He»iot> was no tool. 

“You’d better hivc some dry ehishe*,” said Aunt Phoehe. 

“ Yes, ihAnks. And some kind of baih.” 

“ There’s . . .”l»eg«n Mrs. Ibiggct-Clapton. 

“ ’rherc’s s stone otock full of wster and a dipper. I’ll heat up 
•orac water ” said Aum Phoebe. “ Come on with me.” 

Mrs. Kc^get^^pma giggfed, •»?•«: suddenly of Jicr mmnntyii* 
attire. “ We haven’t Mf clncliai, any of w»,*’ »be maid. “ I wu 
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caught in my neglijny. It’s drying now, but it's so hard to dry things 

“ S^Mrs^Smon. she appeared to have become mute. She stood 
t lill stating at laidy Heston and the fortune in jewels she wore 
I wrist This was her ilream of what a duchess should be. She 
toot even ‘the bodies of Mr. Sinton and pt)or, stupid Haacl crushed 
toeath tons of stone atid piaster. While she stared Lady Heston 
beg^ to unfasten the bracelets, saying, “ What can 1 do with 

Give them to me;’ said Aunt Phoebe. “ I’ll keep them in my 
ctnrkino'.” wicked glcant canie into her eycs~that^$anie look 

of devilment which Runsomc had caught in her wrinkled face on the 
day the hyena drove Mrs. 1 loggef -Clapton up the arbour. I guess 
no^matter what happens.” she said, “ they wmn t be looking under mj 

'*^When she had gone, taking Lady Heston with^her, Mrs. Simon 
said, “ What a way to talk 1 Now you can see I ” 

“In front of Lady I leston, too 1 ” 

“How can she talk like that . . . when anything might happen ? 
And then Mr. Bannerjee. appeared in the tkiorway, hts head covered 
with ashes, carrying his lacquer box. At sight of him both women 
screamed, and then recognizing him beneath the ashes, 
their backs and occupied themselves with Mrs. Hogget-CUpton s 
^ignoir, which was nearly dry. Mr. Bannerjee 
TO bad enough. In a dlmti, covered with ashes, Mr. Bannerjee, the 
elegant, the cosmopolitan, looked like any filthy sMbu, 

Almost at once he beer .ic a nuisance, for in an “ 

orthodoxy he demanded a cornet of the stove and a set of 
utensds where he might prepare food for ^ 

uncontaminated by the hand of the untouchable Aunt Phoebe. 


H 

In the bathroom by the ehaUee, Aunt 
began to understand each other. Aunt Phoebe , 

underwear (which Lady Heston had not seen since 3 

long ago when she had lived in a Florentine pension with a b«^Pt 
fether) and a dress of calico which she had never seen m idl her ^ a 

dress which was simply two pieces cloth sewn together wi h 
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by a Cbijcrafi drc^sitmkrr whit lu%i Mjiiauca m the vemadah fln ■ 
white hr iiiatlc tt, 

Aunt PliHcbr frit » Mithirfi shviir^s, because Lady Heston was 
fashiotwblr at bnww^r ^hr wa^ rich itr brcaine she was the tod 
daughter i»f a ifisren, bui breausc shr was rallnl *'Lady*' Heston 
Allot Lhoebc had mvei callrd nminw Lady in her life, and iii 
spite lift knawlftlgr rrinuir aud Siniirwhaf va^yc, that there were 
inch things as inirH it smurd 1*^ hri that n was a silly thing to call 
ftfiycific Ladv tlrsiHii m Ladr hiihfti iir Ladv Junes, Her shy- 
ficss wai bum ul thr niiwilhintiirH^ nt hn' lungur to pronounce the 
word ** Lady/* %tnn all thru she Muiply addressed Lady 

Heston HI ** 

Almmi at omT Ladv lirsf^n had a^d^nt, W hu arc the two women 
in the kiiclintr*" And Aunt Tly^rbr lud fcspuniicd, ** The one in 
shccti ii Mw. Ifoggri t-IapiMin Mtrb dw wofr ul ihc bank manager. 
Hie other is Niiinon the wifr mI thr uihcr foissiuniryd* 

** lire one whu has a daughirf i allrd Itio 
** Yri|” »aid Atint lln^-'br, '* 1 hr gnor thing has kist her other 
daughter »f id her hiiiband. Iliry \^ac killed'/^ 

** Olb Tim iiirfvd* 

For i piiiiiiftii dir loiiral loifis*r nl ilir rriliiy rctiimedi making 
ibeo'i bolh iriiiie, 

Tlierc w» » long ailrtiir, m4 ihrn I idv !ifsf«»in who had quite 
ibaimdeiily lakrn oii al! her iluihri and iiundiiig quite naked 
baidc the nanh Ha%r iicaid *4' nliat Iw^ happened to the 

** Mo* Moliiiik kiiowi amfhiiifo I arm one id the lioyi to find 
out:* but be mmt tmm baikd* 

** I diinT boow wbrihn itty own hiohand m alive or dead, He 
mi il » , * in tbe old fuinmrf pakird* 

Amist Fhoc^ ihowgbi, ** ihnn tliingd' ^nd liirfi kritW' it once tint 
bet thought wai inrrcly rofivrtiiiotwL Whairirr happened to this 
sintige wouiifi itiodiisg their iiiknL tbnniiig hr firif with cold water 
from the itic wimW octrr W i flung* So she sdd, 

eij»C! tttti to»siif»frow tliiiigi will tiriirrd* 

Tbea Auftl Ph«be kfi lady llciion Wiili flir c!c4lirs» tad kt 
Ijfil* while* immA to tkc ctlicti (tmk^ »lir amr iii the kitchen ind 

Awt Pbofbt *• li*i leifodkffiii wliai « dilkrcnce iliere is kie 

w»y peoplt wfsf le tte cal^» dir«ii wiiidi fitted kr i«) 

tetei ifcM it W Mm* » f#f wboiti it tiiti ten aitd^ W| 
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Heston somehow looked smart, or at least she looked what Aunt 
Phoebe supposed smartness to be, for it had never been a subject in 
which she had taken any great interest. 

Lady Heston said, “ If there’s anything I can do to help, you must 
tell me what it is. Fm not very clever, but I’d like to help. I don’t 
care what.” 

Aunt Phoebe started to say that she could manage and that there 
wasn’t any reason to spoil the looks of the lovely white hands with 
the lacquered nails, but before she could speak, Lady Heston said, 
“I really mean it. You see, I want to be useful. I want to do 
something.” And into her voice and into the blue eyes there rtimo 
the shadow of sonicthing which Aunt Phoebe in her wisdom under- 
stood, something which astonished her. For a second she was silent 
and then she said, “ Well, you might scrape the yams,” but when 
she placed the basin and the yams and the knife before her, she saw 
that Lady Heston had not the faintest idea of how to scrape yams, so 
she took the knife in her own work-worn hands and said, “ See, like 
this.” 

Lady Heston said, “ Fm sorry, but I’m such a fool about things like 
that,” and into her face came a look of childishness, almost of inno- 
cence, which Ransome had discovered in his drunkenness on the 
night of Mr. Bannerjee’s party a little while before the earthquake. 

Turning away to the stove. Aunt Phoebe thought, “That’s it. 
That’s what she wants.” The yams would discolour her white hands 
and the water would crack the lovely nails, but that was what she 
wanted more than anything in all the world. 

Together they got ready the dinner for Mrs. Hogget-Clapton and 
Mrs. Simon and Miss Murgatroyd. On his end of the stove Mr. 
Bannerjee prepared a dish of rice and saffron. At last he had put aside 
his lacquered box. 

II 

It was Lady Heston and Mrs, Simon who kept watch through the 
night, armed with Aunt Phoebe’s revolver. A little after midnight 
reverberations of the distant explosions from the direction of Mount 
Abana rocked the house and brought the others into the candle- 
lighted kitchen where the two women sat with the door barricaded 
by chairs and tables. It was Aunt Phoebe who divined the cause of 
the eaplosions. Nothing eke of importance occurred during the 
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night No lihils mu\ the only soxmd the mudd I ’ 

oiitskie w»$ the Mcady nm ut «'ionsiir>n win aiul the howlin/ f? 
jackals and the prmiunal nwniaca! l;m|«hicr oi‘ a hyena. 

As the night drew an the iwu wumcn talki'd to each other A 
first there had only hern an ruliange at occasional remarks* *1 
but uninicfcsfing, tor Mn. Simon was still hcdaxylol and LadyHe^"*^ 
tuund hfrsdl'hi.rca atui «iih.ippy. Mis-, I lo.ij.r h;„i been oLtUn? 
but Mrs. Stmnn, sl>c touini, \v.is .luitfhcr. 'I’hc grovelling j 
snobbery t>f Miss Hoiig.r she wfuicr- tmui wt 11 c-iinu.-h ; out one"* 
of experience at bay.s.us ami hi>ini-ulfui.tl shows .siie knew all the 
necessary answers, ihc yt.i. mus wi,ui or tvu» ut' I'urmula that would 
make drab women like Miss llu,iitc ami Mrs. It' igt-et-CIapton glo 
with an inner happiness. Hut .Mis. Simun sssis' eiuicrcnt. Inhet 
American .snobbery laniv llfsnm iletei ted a kind of formlessness- it 
was the inanifestation of an nuiividual ratlier than a whole aste, aud 
so it puzzled her. The old aiowers whuli had saiisticd Miss Hodge 
did not apjx-ar to satisfy Mis. Simon. She divim-il that both womm 
were cofJHnutJi'Iat e am! Honn,*, but she discovereei almost at once 
that their ciuaiiiy was diilrtmi. Mis. Stimm hatl a chip on ha 
shoulder; p>or Miss llodiW was inatetul tor any kind word. Mo, 
Simon wanted more than l•trmulal. .she dctnamicd intimacy on in 
ctjual fejotini; as the ttiul ptur xii a tolerable relationship. 

For the tirM time in her lite lady Heston lek ill at ease, thinking, 
“ Perhaps, after all, «hii way »s the best. At least you know where you 
ttand." Mrs. Smion dated to ask her ilitrif iiwestioas about ha 
husband, about his illness, wbat she thom-.hi ahotit kanchipur and the 
Maharani and about HansMtne, It w as not tmly that she expected an 
answer; the exjwtfsl the same intimate tcvelations which she 
Iwraclf prtxiuccd with such breath taking trankness and siraplidty, 

When she brought the name ot Kansomr into their desultory talk, 
obbqucly rather hkc a crab iltaggtiig ns pirv snlewise, she hinted at 
an imitmey between him and t rtn whuh nude Inlwina fed that he 
bad deliberately deccivctl her about the depth of his relationship to 
the girl. She talked t«i lady Heston -w ith a curious detachment about 
her husband and iicr daughter who were dead, saying, “ To-mottow, 
somediow, we muit bury them.** 

On the other tide erf die table, with the l atidie Itriw ecn them, Lady 
Heston found that she was being shocked, sruurthing which she hid 
not thought poidbie. Tlw w«»u»f» slowly lirramc to her a little 
inhuntaa It wit u if aothkig w the woild, rwiilwt her dead husbaai 
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and daughter, nor her living diiki existed except in relation to her owi 
ego. As she listened it seemed to her that the woman almost believec 
that poor Hazel and the Reverend Mr. Simon had arranged to hav< 
themselves killed in ordex to spite her. And as she sat there, idb 
answering '' Yes '' or No or How terrible I it occurred to be 
again how little, for all her experience, she really knew of what th 
world was like, how little she knew of its meannesses and crudenes 
and petty ambitions and jealousies. She had never known becaus< 
when they came near her she Irad always turned away from them 
Now, willy-nilly, these thini,^,s of which she had been unaware wen 
being forced on her by the hard-fiiccd middle-aged woman seated 01 
the opposite side of tlic, tabic. Watching the missionary's wife, sh< 
experienced at rite same time rcsSentment and pity— resentment a 
Mrs. Simon's vulgatity,and pity for her very smallness and for all th( 
harshness she divined in a background and a childhood of which sh< 
knew nothing witatever. 

Listening with only half her mind, the thought of Albert returnee 
to her, and for a moment if seemed to her that he was less awful thar 
she had believed, 1 lis faults, his vices, were at least great ones. Tk 
evil he had done was vast anti far-reaching. In his selfishness, in hh 
ambition, there was a kind of evil grandeur. And then, forgetting Mrs. 
Simon altogether, she thought, ** He is very likely dead * . . if noi 
by the earthquake, from the illness. I shall never see him again and 
I am free.'' And then after a moment, But what am I to do with my 
freedom ? Where am I to go ? What reason have I for living ? '' 

The jackals were howling again, quite near, at the edge of the 
compound, and the absurd thought occurred to her that this adven- 
ture should be romantic and exciting in quality, but that for some 
reason she could not quire discover, it was not; it seemed only 
squalid and empty, tlie wrecked house, the strange assortment of 
commonplace people, even her feeling for Tom. She had never been 
afraid, even for a moment. For a littk time she -had been excited, but 
now the adventure had gone all flat and tasteless. The discomfort 
and drabness and boredom had outweighed whatever excitement 
there had been in it. Out of it all there remained only the Major, and 
very likely he was dead. 

• Then she was aware that the odd, common little woman opposite 
ber was crying, not noisily and hysterically, but quietly, the team 
colling down the badly made-up cheeks. Very quietly she was talking, 
unaware even whether Ijtd? Heston was listening or not. 
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She saying : ** I onilil have Irtii hcttci: tii hiin . « * and ki A 
to him. Now 1 can’t he * . . mwt ^>^m , . , hecame h* » 
Lady i lesion was aware that ihr lace was no hmg^cr hard;\y 
tamed dald>y and the rice pouleru^as strcMkcd and blotched by;4 
tears. She went tm talking in a curii lUh luullkil vcmx, sayings «< SoW^ 
times I nuitfVii hitn. I mnnwd lla/r!, too, hut that wasn't the same 
I always nirafif to make ji up to hitn sinmlum , , . and now it’s too 
late, i maiic him i!o thinio* hr dukit wm to do, aiui sometimes 'he 
Uied to gtl so fired. I dtihih ohmo it t!iaf way. I meant to help him 
He wasn't the kitid oi‘ nun %Uiu ronhl help htinsdid* Siie rubbed the 
smudged face with her lundkcfihirl mh\ said, '' He was weak, but he 
was a good mafi. I wish ti*u «ouUi have knuwfi Inm.” 

Watching the woman. Ladv Ursfnn ^npriirnccd a kind of cold 
horror at her at the piOiu! rg^oostual gnality id her confession. 

She wanted to pp awav, ft> turn her tnicl am! talk to Si>mcone else! 
She wm even atVaid, 'die %h\ med the halt imui igialiiy of the hysteria 
in Mrs. Simon. Bui their W4> nu pLun to )^,o aiui lui onetotalkto, 
She remcmlwred Kuditmlv, unh a lamr drsifr to laugh, that she had 
a duty impcim^^ upon her ; ^hr wa?. ^ioing^ thcfc m a alko dress with, 
t revolver in her lap. aiOiig a\ Nmimcl Om-ddr tficrr was nothing 
but that cndicsji plam oi icii mud unh m jackalii and hyenas andper^ 
haps wandering troiips ol iho^c .^avay^et* .%|it had seen a. little while 
Ixfore. Ail it emer she waii aiigiv at Uaiisotiic hir having sent her 
thcfti! mtead of allow ing her fo iriiiaio iwhmd uiiii him. Then she 
thought* ** But he dididi waoi iiir. Hr uwfifrd to he alone with that 
girl Pfohibly ii wa« thiiHT. Hr has die girl Why 

^oiildidi I hive my licwnouil l)^*t4or r ” 

The iwfu! mmmii oppoiiie her, fhal vulgar* stiwfige, ravaged 
woman, went on and on tilkitig* irlliiig her ihmy% she did not want to 
tot, Ihingi wiskh had noihiog lo il»* with lirr, which in an odd way 
made her fed iahimed of hrrsrll, 

She Wii ttywg now, ** I wiiii’i goml to tiiiii as oltcn ai I should 
have been » * » Iw never wked me tmiiighf* hut I knew, and some- 
dmei I ihiit him tsmd* 

lady Heitcm Wiiiicd toery oui* ** Wlni m that fo me ? W%yshould 
you be telling tm dl ihkP* Iliii itir could iiol bring hersdfto 
ipttk. She wanted in it|, ** I don*t give i diiiiii abimi a hustod 
I mwt $m^* hm itkoi^ iiiil wiictuiig the mcldlcd fia that 

wt* no longer mi tiaf 4 bw* fiddled «id old and flahhy. 

Fve Imi lo smeh «tef • Hmdm fio tifca wliai it k like to to 
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to live here in Ranchijinr . . . always . . . always. It makes you 
mean and queer u.ul horrible it.skie.” \ , 

, perhaps thn’>«i»,h !ier tears Mrs. Shimon saw the shadow on the 
face of Lady 1 Icstoth the haf<i, rather set h^ok of distaste, am! she said, 
“Please let me talk to you. There isn’t anyone eke I might talk to/’' 
And Lady Heston thoun^hf, ** I suppose that at home I would have 
said that she diih/t slunv a decent restraint . * • but Fm not at 
home.” No, she was sioinp, here in the midst of India in a world 
that was suddetdy shaticrcil and terrifying. 

“You see/’ Mrs. Simon said, ** Fve just begun to fee! what has 
happened. I couldi/t feel it Itcfore. It wasn’t real I didn’t believe 
it in my heart. Ifk only now that I k 0 nw hek dead under all those 
stones. It’s the first fime Fve hitJwn Fll never sec him again/’’ 

The jackals began their ghostly w^atling again, and above the 
chorus rose the wild liufjitcr of a hyena. ** Dead,” thought Lady 
Heston. The whole place is full of drad and the jackals and hyenas 
are dragging the ilcad about/’ Arul she fememl>ercd suddenly the 
douds of vultures and kites she hari seen distantly from Mr, Banner- 
jee’s balcony, swirlini; round md rtnintl, circling lower and lower, not 
darting cleanly like eagles ami falcons, hut swooping lazily down 
because their victinw were deatl ami there was no reason for haste. 
She thought, ” I will waken and ii will be over and I will discover 
that I have never been in In^lia at all/’ But she knew that the sound 
of the jackals* crying, was fral as real a*i the cheap, bitter grief in the 
face of the awtiil wonmn who kept watch wdth her. 


i6 

It was true --what Mrs. Sinion had said. Neither the catasttopht 
nor the death of ht?r husband md daiighfcc had had any r«Jity for 
her until stiddmly in the stillness of the Imlf-mined kitchen it Imd 
become suddenly as real to her m if they had both died slowly in their 
beds under her very eye* Before that, the shock, her own sense m 
the dramatic, tlic cofifusiim, the terror and the excitement, had some- 
how numbed her corwclousnesi and diitorted the whole world about 
her so that her own persistence and heroism k iht rescue of lily 
Hogget-Clapton had obicured all cite. And then something in the 
eyes of the EiiRlishwonian opp^ke ter ted chMtged cvciyite^. 
Whit it was that luddciilf made the ite could not eajiMn 
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to hc-r:,d(, hut there in the rvrs kinti of coldness anH 1, 
which luti r^fcit aw 4 V Utef utter l.iyrr of prrtrncc and hvst™ ■ 
last she Iwti hci*.iin t|HictIy to viv thr tuM rc^l tears which 
in twenty vrars hot the nr^t ,nne ,n nearly twenty >^1.0 
as she lud Iclt h.iu. ay;., as a y.nl, suit atul sv.ttn, and 'it ne-l 
tears she shed were not for the nuddlr-ayci. idumoish nv», \ , 
crusheti and tirad nndrr all ihr sfonrs ai russ the drive hut f 
of tu'ciiiy.oiif and lor hrr-.rl! as she had hren loju- a;.«, u' * 
tears, too, ior what had nrvef hrni hrtwrrtj tiictu and niiehf If*^*'* 

been, souirfhiii){ whti h ftou , y, rat V and frffiiirt! vv ith the «'f,ri t t 

her dcmoltshed and standnii; odl at la-.t, she divuird dimlv 
fim lime, ’fhev were fra... sclt |.,ty {or her ow,i muLu 

Ilk, and baausr .Uildridv .hr korsy that in '>pifr ofeermliin.^ u ^ 
old, older even tiun .hr should have iK-rn at toity ihtrr wnr/o'tT 
anxktic* am! envy and jwt.v iraiou-nr.. older hv a hundred vearsA! 
this cold lieauiilid woman who Mt ..j'poMte het and could nut be mam 
years ymmyter that, heoeh. A„.t hrneath her teats and reercts 
kept t unkitiK. •' tt on. .a.., h on', ia.r that she slinuld have h! 
everything and me noilnm.,’* 


She found hmelt »auny. "I . an't he!|. talking like this to vou 
Ihcrt mu anymne 1 , an talk 1 . . m all lia... i .pnr." Thee wasn’t L 
Liiy iny lony.er, h»r she had finmd out about l.dv, joimd her out so 
thoroughly that »he ...nld never a.-am envy oi even respect ha 
And for that too »he wrpi. iht. mu.; i.rt tai e ni bet lu.ids, she leamj 
forward on the talde and !< >r a rnomenr she lelt that slie was about to 
faint Of to die. and then .juieily she tril a-drrp m tlie candle-light 
Opposite her. I4dy IkHo.i thoiurbt, •’Thank O.hII” but at’ the 
same time ihe lelt aslumrii f»i lur own hardnes*. 

ITie night dragged o.j and on. I or a 1 . mg nitie l-dwina sat untight 
wthestilfwamienduit. Marry ia.dei'. potol o,, the uhle before her. 
s^posne hcr, Mr*. Simoij depi, leaning lorwatd on .he kitchen table, 
her bead buried i.i her plutiip arim. ir w as a sleep hie death, bora of 
«l the tenror and hyitctta ami rabamtmn ot the 1*4.1 t((riy ckht houa 
Mwirm herself felt no dcmie m ikep ; « was a* if she would aevci 
stop again. And preaentjy »he fo»e and walked ah. nit Aunt Fliocbe’s 
kitchen, clean now and ipsttlou a« Aunt Fi.oefie always kept it. Sht 
cupboard doors and eitaminc«i krtiles and the odd tralian stove 
with Its ^rto of tiny fiieptoe#, and slowly ihc place took a kind of 
woadet fw her. It ia*» all «, ^,,1, ^ 

•ivoot K tike the chanii of a ddU'i hemiMr for a cbdd, This was ata^ 
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1 belonging to the otKl, rather matter-of-fact, direct old lady. 
Within its walls there was a scrupulous order and an obviously 
efficient organization. Anti presently Edwina thought, “ What fun 
itwouldbe to have a kitchen like this— a kitchen which belonged to you, 
in which you were a queen, out of which you produced with order and 
efficiency the meals three times a day ftir a whole family.” And again 
there occurred to her intimations of that peace which was a part of 
all smaO lives, a peace which was desirable and even wmnderful for 
all its monotony- She .saw suddenly that never in all her life, not even 
during those pinched clays long ago in the Idorentinc pension, had 
she ever known a life that was orderly and secure and pleasant ; foi 
even then in the three sm.dl rooms overlooking the Arno, she and 
her father had in a sense “ camped out ” like gypsies, awaiting 
always a turn in the wheel of fortune which would throw them back 
into a world of impersonal luxury atui debt, where there was a certain 
splendour and even glamour but 'neither security nor order nor peace. 
“ That was it,” she thought *1*® insjtectcd Aunt Phoebe s orderly 
kitchen, “ I have always lived a disorderly life as fat back as I can 

remember.” . 

She had been trained somehow, without ever having had any 
training, to helicvc, even to feel in the marrow of her bones, that for 
her there was .some special privilege which set her aside, some obliga- 
tion imposed upon the world to sec that things were done for her , 
and .so she had never known the surcncss and satisfaction of that 
bitd-like old lady to whom all this unearthly mixture of refugees— 
Hindus and Europeans atid Americans alike— had turned in the 
moment of catastn .phc. And suddenly she understood for a second 
the ptofouiulnt'HS of tlic siitisf action which Aunt Phoebe must know, 
a sense of fulfilment, of havittg dtmc one’s duty, so great that it 
anni h ilated fear and boredom ami disorder and even the terror of 
death. No, that she had never known. And she thought, 1 am 
intelligent. 1 am strong as an ox. I have never been of the least use 
to anyone. I might still make a try. I might find something more 
wonderful than 1 have ever known. I might some day come to mye 
in my eye that look of peace which is in the eyes of that old lady and m 
the eyes of that funny, disagreeable Scotswoman who runs the nospl 


Like a schoolgirl she began, in the silence of Aunt Pl^be s kitcne^ 
to have dreams and ideas about another cfxistcnce. The «ta$ rop « 
had broken the line of her life. Now, alone, she knew that arcum- 
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staiire luid t'real her and j'iven her aturtht-r eluuicc, nernaos Mi 
she \v<juld ever have. Alhm was i>rnhahly <!cad hy now dead * u' 
hatl [>rct!icted on that niortiiuj'., years aj;o it seetned now whe** t' 
had .sat across the room tmm him, reaiii-.itijt; for the (irst t'irneaUh 
hatred and contenipt. Yes. tie was {wohaldj dead (the fact left her cold 
and without fceliiii;). and site w.!s Irrc, free not only of him but of H 
that life of whUh she had l>mt a j'.trt. She need never even go backt 
The hnnsc in Hill Ntreet or to h.ntd.ind. She could become anotli° 
person. She wotdd go to the Maharani, to Aunt Phoebe herself T 
old Miss MacHaii!, or to the Major and s.iv, " Here I am, strong’and 
healthy, in all tiiis iiraih and iniserv there nmst be .somethin!?- 1 « 
do to help. Tell tne ami 1 w ill *to it,“ ® “ 

And sutideniv she vutn seiml wiili cwitrtiient. of a kind she had 
never known hctorc. That was it ! She wonld work in the hospitals 
She would work with the Major. Suniehow she would cling to the 
edges of that feeling, lliat rntoiion, wiiu h Toiu s.iiti those others had 
about India, the hnha that sras to sttr ^nd. slutking herself, rise and 
return to her oKi digniiv and gi.indcur. She, who had alw-ays been 
spttilcri and leHirrotn and n-rh ss. lould still save herscll'. The room 
scemeti to her smlrlmly stttall and stilling, and goitig to the door she 
pulled away the duit and table and ojicued it and went out into the 
Indian night. 

I'or a nwimctit the sky iiad t leatrd liere and there, and among the 
scattered clouds iheie wete pan, hes of deep sapphire sky tilled withshlo- 
Ing stars. It was still now s.ivr for the laeasional cry'of a jackalanda 
distant sound of roatitig whuh lomhled iter as it' it were the prelude 
to some new catasirtiphc. IWfore her, Irvond the larrict of prickly 
peat and the shattered nurd wall, sttciched the Indian plain, that vast 
pkteiu which csttendet! oti and on as tar as the C ntlf itf hengal, a plain 
which could swallow up i 'nglattd ami I 'tame ami Hermany, mote than 
lalf of Euro|ie, iml stiH Iw empty, l-ar tdl, miles away, near the 
terrier of cttrpsci and wreckage whidi liatry Loder and Raschidhad 
gone lo dcstniy, rose the tlark nwss of .Mount Ahana, its white Jain 
temples tUraly glistening in the light ot the htdian shy. Wliile die 
stood there she experienced, fur ilie first tittw in all her crowded and 
ooofuied existence, s lense of solitude snti insigniiicance, which to 
her fevcridi spirit was Itte a hath of c«*ld dear water ; and with the 
solitude came a kind of peaar. And iten ail at once she was terrified— 
rf what she did not teiow, uoteaa U wai the revelation of her own 
maUness, 
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Then out of the stillness from behind her came a noise like the cry 
of a jackal, the voice of Mrs, Simon filled with terror. 

‘*Lady Heston I Lady Heston t Where arc you? Where ate 
you ? ’’ and the dreams, tiie peace, the solitude were gone and she was 
filled with anger and exasperation. In a fierce whisper she called 
towards the plump li|pn:c outlined against the dim candle-light which 
showed through the opcti dot)tway, Here I am 1 Be quiet I Youll 
wake all the others I 

Oh, you frightened me so I I thought you might have been 
carried off by those awful Bhils/^ 

Then as the rain l>cgan again the clouds swept over the sky. The 
faint phosphorescent whiteness of the distant temples faded away into 
the darkness, and slie went ]>ack into the shuttered house to listen once 
more to the shamicig confidenecs of Mrs. Simon. 


17 

In Mrs, Bannerjee7s bedroom Fern veaked as the first light of dawn 
appeared over the shattered city. She had slept long and wearily and 
as she opened her eyes and threw back one arm she did not know 
where she was, and for a long time, half between sleep and conscious- 
ness, she experienced a slow feeling of horror, of what she did not 
know. It was like the horror of a nightmare from which she could 
not waken. And then in the dim grt 7 light she became aware of the 
netting that enclosed her and of the hardness of the ^strange, rope- 
woven bed on which she lay. Sitting up, she pushed aside the netting, 
and at the same tinw she remembered ail that had happened — the 
horror of the earthquake itself, the trip in the little red-and-gold boat, 
the dreadful scene with her mother, and the scene with Ransome, 
drunk, mocking her and himself. 

In the grey light she saw the figure wrapped in^a S&fi lying on the 
floor at her feet, and in sudden terror she thought it must be a strange 
corpse. Fascinated, she stared at it for a time, and seeing that the 
body inside the Moii breathed and moved, she bent over it and saw 
that one hand emerged, a hand which she knew very well, one of the 
two hands she had found so beautiful, and for a moment she felt that 
she was going to faint. But she though!^ ** No, I mustn^t do that 
Not now. I must not faint/' And pulUng herself together she kndt 
and, gently lifted the cloth so that she might see the fece ben^th, it. 



arm, 


Quietly 
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llic f.icr slic cuiikl nm %tv, m ii wm tiitklrn in the ctook of th 
bur she knew ihr lie4«J with m ^frnii|.t Ie4ii iirrk afid curly cf ^ A 
hiiit, the hey whkh ihe sunirhttw knew %n well without eyer\* 
consciously noficrtl if* 1lir rn u rtwilr her \vi«H to 
she slip|ieii thnui hrsMc him, 4’.nl kv ihcie ptcshliv* her chevlf 
the curif Iicy. 

When iie siirmi hr fuftiril hi% bcMd ^rni luMlnl ;u her witluck 
cipressbrt of w^oiiikf in flic tlnk rvcN. Ihrn %!MvUy the crooked 
which always fiutk lirt trri xir/k *‘jnraii uvn the fired tke 
put hb affii aboiif hrr and lirUI hrr rhe.r * * ' ... * ® 

touched Ilk, she kirw ili4f- hr t ft nun 

C)ulside» HI ihr twmp dawn, fiir 
aipk, lor Ilany hoder had ihuw l;i\ i^h 
wreckige and IwHlirs wa%. 


UC 

to hull. As her cheek 

nu-’f hiii begun to roar 
well iihi the harrier of 


li 

When iliey Idi the tinmt atnl ^ auir t*ur uii to flic frail woodcu 
btkcmjr, the daylight had uunr and %Mfh ii the flnod water haddis- 
ippeared* lAoin ihr luhniiadr the luck gddrd plraMire boat dangled, 
like a dniftken man aiiri a night i»t levrirv, tfiun ihc cord of Mr! 
Birmerkr*! ilomi hitcri dicising luiwm Thru tor the lim lime they 
were able to irr thr tir^asfafiMii wfiaighi Iw ilic lbo4 Of the 
Village if ilie tiui of fhe ^ ompMuiid iioiliim* frinamcii of the clustered 
Iiuti andihfiiiei, Agaimf ihr %haiirfrd wall lav flifir fhoseof 
i ffutn, ill iilii wofiiiiii aiiil a I'hitik In ihr loutc? btanchc?* of the great 
btnyati tree ilicrc nmHltn b^iy caught and held there by the 
cheap coflofi wlmh itie man had W'oin in hie. In amuhet tree 
ttere hung iiia|wiidcd grtifrii|iirl|* ilir iana’it y| a dead donkey, 
la the ktiicipc dose ti liainl iiidy iwn ^iiuciuiirs iciiyiiicd standing, 
the phallic icmpk irf Stitva ioil ihc iioyf ca^i ifiui siatiic of Qu«q 
¥ ictorii, flatf iht bridge had tolliptril, bm itic buffresi which lup 
poited the Gc»d Queen frimincik »mi on if tlir %,iil! clutching 
firmly her umbrelli »iid tier ffiiculr, Wcrdi iiid IwMKhm formcdi 
kind c4 hi» xarfiboui li^ ihfiri plump nrrk, trading backwards 
riiey hid ken drawn by ik cufirni oi ik Hi^Mi 
** We an wilk ntw,” mW iatiiiimr, ** 1 iiippoic we kd ktta 
go ^10 the SiiiikfiA We mn\ get ik ritrrd* 

So tkf tk m^m ^ ik wifcked IwliViaptf towciud 
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set out along the drive, past the Major's overturned motor, towards the 
Racecourse Road. Everywhere there was wreckage and red mud, 
mud so thick that it sucked at their feet as if trying to draw them back 
into the earth with all the other dead. They passed Raschid’s house, 
vrhere they saw Mrs. Raschid and her seven children already engaged 
in dragging soaked bits of furniture on to the verandah. And then 
Ransome's own house, still standing but with half the roof shattered 
and a gigantic crack disfiguring the Belgravian fagade. Then they 
reached the open country and the walldng was easier, for the flood had 
swept past here and left the metalled road bare and shining. 

They walked in silence, both still dazed and incredulous at what 
had happened to them. Ransome scarcely saw the shattered land- 
scape about them. It was as if he moved without effort, as if he had 
no consciousness of reality of the moment — that Fern, dressed in his 
own shorts and tennis shirt and himself in Mr. Banner] ee's Bengali 
dhoti made a grotesque picture. Now, grotesqueness which even in 
ordinary circumstances counted for so little in India, had ceased 
utterly to exist. He knew now what poets meant when they wrote of 
“ the singing of the heart." Something had happened to him, some- 
thing which he had sought, sometimes without knowing it, the whole 
of his life. He had for a time lost himself, that awful, introspective, 
self-pitying, boring self which always destroyed all satisfaction. And 
it had happened easily, without planning, without self-consciousness, 
with a kind of simple beauty and naturalness, like the thrusting of 
green shoots after the first downpour of the monsoon rains. For a 
second the old self returned as he knew it would return again and again 
once this first intoxication was passed, and he thought, I ani a man 
at last, a human man like those who are blessed by God with sim- 
plicity." Not all the debauchery, not all the weary promiscuous 
experimenting, had made of him a man. It had been that simple, fee 
and lovely thing, merging into the borders of sleep and dreams, wWch 
had happened in this shattered, evil-haunted house of Mr. Bannerjee. 
It was a new feeling, filled with a kind of glory which seemed to blind 
him and fill him with an extraordinary sense of confidence and of 
strength that was physical 

She was there beside him, walking with her fingers entwined in his. 
And he dared not look at her for fear that the whole thing, all the 
sense of exaltation, all the simple beauty of what had happened, even 
Fern herself, might simply vanish in iUusion, as all else had always 
vanished. As he walked he felt prayerful and kept repeating, not 
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%lth his but ill hlH hum, “ 'Hunk ymt, Cmd 1 Thank ym 1 ” 
he knew thaf wliaicver rkr luppmui tn hitn in the rest of his lif 
hatl ibf one inuiucnt kinmui wh;it lew men met know. It 
anise i)t thiliicsa of fullihnrnt. At hst he w.a a nun. Most^^^ 
dice! wiihoui ever Imnvhn* what ilui ineann And it had 
in the nuibf of' desoLifion ami dealin PP 

Beside tiini bViii ualkrd* ilufikitn>: over and over a^i^ain “1 
happy I I tm happy I ^ t hive hnii ! muI s!w triu knew, withom^l 
the weary c^peririHe oi HaiOMinr, ihaf sht uas ainmii^ the blessed of 
(Joel Ktwe Kite did ud men iiiink ili.if uith her duller and sister 
dead, iirafh al! abotn I'.rf, ^hr sinndd !w sad. In all that ruined 

Wiirld only two proplr nmnl jnv hniarr hrrself ami Tom Ran- 
$cMnc* 

As they i'ainc m wpht mI f!ie Smiles*/ house, they saw among the 
trees flic yjev n/.uirs oi thr rirplunfs, and Ransome said 
** Raschid must hr tlirir, and Hartt Poitri/* lliu when they arrived 
ftt the house llafin Rnder was iimi dtric, huf ofiiv Hawhid Ali Khan 
Still drcsjicd in ihr ill luuiiit luniMint, Minoiuidrd by the others, bi? 
Edwiim ami Aunt Pliorbr, Mt*.. ^n«l^n aiul \!r5. Hoi’y^cf-CIlaptonand 
the Bifincrjrci mul a lull do/rn h^w ia-ur llnulus who lad turned uf 
ftomMimcwbcrr, Hr li*» »krd uauni and uraiy and he \va*i telling them 
iboul the ciralli ot Hairy I.Milrr. 

Htrry liid ftiirccrdn! in bhoiiitnt np ihr bairirr with dynamite, 
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• look of one who was already dead. What Fern could not have 
known was the story of the nightmare he had had long ago in the 
mountains when he had killed one panther after another as they 
sprang at ; until at last in w'catincss his arm had fallen and that 
last one, which he saw was India, had sprung upon him, dragging him 
to the ground. 

Then Mrs. Hogget-Gapton, dressed once more in her dried hut still 
mud-stained peiffioir, began to cry and Mrs. Simon led her from the 
room. They had both known Harry Loder well; the sight of his 
full-blooded, beefy body entering a room had stirred them both. 
And now in death he was a hero. Now their itching, troubling desire 
was still ; together they might weep for what they had never known. 

When they had gone, Raschid said. " I must get back now to the 
other side of the river.” And to Ransomc he said, “ You’d better 
come with me. 1 imag.inc Her Highness will want to sec you.” 

But Aunt Phoebe w-ould not let him go until he had had coffee and 
toast and the last two egg.s in the house. “ It’s no good,” she said, 
“asking a man to do work on an emjny .stmnach.” 

So while they waited he wrote a ntitc in iTcnch to John the Baptist 
and sent one of the Unttmchablcs on Aunt Phoebe’s bicycle back to his 
house for proper clothes. Now suddenly, with Mr. Bannerjee in the 
same room, he saw that in spite of everything he must look ridiculous 
in a Bengali d/jofi, and he found it uirmanagcable ; it kept tripping 
him up and slipphig off his shoulders. Then for the first time he 
became aware of iWwina, sitting in a corner, dressed in Mrs. Smiley’s 
calico dress. She looked at him and gave him a tired smile, and he 
thought, “ She ktunvs what has happened, but of course she would.” 

She knew and Aunt Phoebe knew. They had known, he under- 
stood now, from the moment he and Fern had entered the roonx 
He tried to catch Aunt Phoebe’s eye, but when he met her gasse it 
was blank, too blank to be convincing. 

Raschid’s account <£ Harry ladder’s death had saved Fern and 
himself the ordeal and embarrassment of coming into the room to 
meet at the same time the combined gaae of Aunt Phoebe’s soang^e 
house party. The others had all been listening to Raschw aM 
sarcely noticed them. They would perhaps have thought the 
worst, but they could not, Uke Edwina and Aunt Ph^be, l»vc 
divined it. On the way from Mr. Bannetjee’s house, in to 
eraltation and release, he had thought of that old world of gossip ato 
smallness as shattered and finkh^ but now he knew that it still 
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dependable, made him feel suddenly young, like a boy who has got 
himself into a scrape. 

He and Raschid and Fern began to eat, and to his astonishment he 
saw Edwina rise from the stiff wooden chair and help Aunt Phoebe to 
serve the eggs and coffee — Edwina, who for years had never raised a 
finger even to dress herself. He looked at her, and in the blue eyes he 
saw the shadow of a smile. She was too tired and the burden of 
misery was too great for her to smile, but the look of understanding 
was there — that she knew he thought the spectacle funny. But there 
was, too, in the sudden glance something appealing, as if she said, 
** You see, I can be useful. Fm not a useless fool,” and he remem- 
bered the sight of her on the day before, with her white evening gown 
hiked up and fastened about the waist, making her way across the 
muddy red plain. A sudden flash of delight went through him 
because people, in a crisis, were better than you expected them to be — 
' even people like Edwina and himself. 

Opposite him, Raschid said, Look I Here come Horner and 
Bertha 1 ” and through the open door they saw a little procession 
coming across the plain towards the house from the direction of the 
shattered Sikh barracks. At the bead walked Homer Smiley ; after 
him trailed the twenty-one Untouchable boys from the night school, 
and at the rear, like a sheep dog, came Bertha Smiley. 

They brought news, good news, that there stUl remained a bridge — 
the steel bridge two miles above the city which carried the narrow- 
gauge railway across the Ranchipur River. The force of the flood 
and wreckage had jarred it loose from its foundations, but it was still 
solid enough to provide a way from one side of the town to the other. 

In the joy of finding the Smileys still alive, the little group forgot 
for an instant the catastrophe. The Bannerjees and Miss Murgatroyd, 
Mrs. Simon and Mrs. Hogget-Clapton returned, drawn by the sounds 
of welcome, and Ransome was treated to the extraordinary spectacle of 
Mrs. Simon kissing Mr. Smiley while tears ran down her plump face. 
Even Mrs. Simon was more human than he had believed possible. 

When they had all heard the Smileys^ story, Raschid said, “ What 
is the news from the other side ? ” 

“ The Maharajah is dead,” said Homer Smiley. ** The hospital is 
still standing. The summer palace is wrecked. The Engineering 
School and the Law Courts have burned. Her Highness is living in 
a tent in the park. She sent word that she wanted to see Raschid and 
Ransome if they were still alive.” 
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On the other side of the river they came upon what remained of a tiny 
illaee ; there was nothing save a broken wall or two and a shattered 
^aae temple to mark the place where a hundred souls had once lived. 

Along the road which had led from the city to the shattered reservoir 
they walked, picking their way among bits of rubbish and wreckage 
deposited by the receding waters. Here and there among the torn 
prickly pear that bordered the road there was a body, distorted and 
Motesque, beginning to swell in the damp heat. They walked 
hurriedly and in silence, and as they neared the city itself there came 
towards them even through the wall of rain, a faint sickly sweetish 
odour which stirred in Ransome old memories of mud, of shattered 
bodies, of decaying flesh in another part of the world. He knew now 
why Raschid had been in such haste, why he was striding along now 
like a madman. The whole city would be a pesthouse, filled with 
people wailing and paralysed by the calamity. Half those with 
authority, with experience or talent for organization, would be dead. 
Harry Loder and “ the boys ” were all dead. The Dewan was in Poona. 
The Maharajah dead. And somehow, quickly, all this desolation, 
ill those multitudes of corpses which had not been swept away by the 
flood would have to be destroyed or there would be epidemics of 
diolera, of typhus, even of plague which in horror would be worse 
than the earthquake and the flood. And somewhere among the 
wreckage of the summer palace would be the corpse of the great and 
powerful Lord Heston, bloated and rotting now in the damp heat. 
That corpse, he knew, must be rescued and shown at least a decent 
tespect before the vultures found it. 

They were flying overhead now, sailing slowly down on the plain 
md on the outskirts of the wrecked city, and here and there a little 
distance on either side of the road there were black struggling clusters 
jf them, pulling and tearing and gorging themselves. There were 
nore vultures than he had ever seen before ; they must have 
iom the outlying villages, from the hills, from the dead city of El- 
Cautara. The spectacle was not revolting now ; he wished thw 
were more vultures, millions of them to swoop down and destroy the 

:orpses all about them. , , 

On the edge of the town they came upon the first people they ha 
icen, a half-dozen women, three men and a child collecting its 
shattered wood from the wrecked houses to make a funeral ® 

Md had been given a stick to frighten off the vultures which soared 
ibove three bodies laid neatly in a row against the broken w o a 
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' In the patk, the flowers, the shrubs, the vines, the trees, grew wiklly 
in the rebirth of the inonsooiE Already vines hat! thrust tentacles 
' across the wrecked drive as if to close it aiui take possession once tmyre 
of the land wresttal tliousands of years agci from the jungle. The 
Kttle lake was filled to overflowing hut the pleasurcdx^ats were gone, 
swept away by the first onrush of the flood. By its side stood the 
pavilion where the Maharani had set up her court. It was a huge 
striped tent of many na>ms which the old Maharajah had used when dw 
court went to shoot litms, tigers, and panthers in the Kathiawar Mils. 
It stood upon the permanent stone emplacements hulk for the tents 
which housed the overflow of guests during jubilees and durbars and 
other great state occasions. 

At the door stood two Kiklis in their scarlet and gold, their handsome 
faces as blank as if norlung had happened, as if half their number had 
not perished in the disaster. At sight of the Police Minister they pre- 
sented arms and permitted Raschid and Ransome to enter an outer 
room of the great tent. There an aide-de-camp rose and came towards 
them. His face was g/cy and his eyes dull 

“Her Highness has been awaiting you/" he said, ** since daylight. 
Major Safka is with her and Mr. Gupta, the town engineer/" 

They passed through another room and then came teethe largest of 
the compartments. Along one side the fabric of the pavilion had been 
lifted a few feet, higlt enough to admit light but to keep out the rain. 
Then for the first time Ransomc had a dm m what had happened to 
the Maharani. It was as if at the moment he and Raschid stepped 
through the curtained doc^rway they had gone back across the cen- 
turies to the time of Akbar or Asoka. 

Whatever had been European In the background of the oW Itdj 
was gone now. At the very end on a dais mt the Maharam hersclh 
cross-legged on a great cushion of Benares brocade, and all about her 
on the earth and on the walls there were Moghul and Persian prayer 
mgs. She herself was dressed all in grey, the mourning ^ 

Ranchipur, and she wore no jewels, but to Ransame, in the hah-hgiU 
that came in beneath the borders of the tent, it seemed tmt she 
never been more beautiful. There was at once an air of 
of dignity, of tragedy about her tibtt was new,, and a bmuty abou e 

whole scene that was a«hiic like the ddicatc, vigorous beauty 
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uaded. When she had finished the first short speech, Raschid 
“ Your Highness, I think that first of all we shordd know what 
situation is— how bad it is. There is so little time. There is 
already cholera in the town and there will be typhoid and typhus.” 

And so, one by one, each of the little group told what he knew, 
what he had seen, what he had heard. And then for the first time 
the full picture of the catastrophe emerged, a picture far more terrible 
in its reality than any one of them had imagined. 

There was no more telephone or telegraph, no more electricity. 
What motors remained would be useless in a day or two because the 
only petrol was what remained in the tanks at the palace stables. 
Between the city and the outer world, the railroad which followed 
the shallow valley had been swept away. Roads there were none 
beyond the dead city of El-Kautara but only the tracks over the 
distant hills to the desert and salt marshes beyond, tracks over which 
only bullock carts and elephants might pass, slowly, painfully. The 
granaries in the middle of the city were half-destroyed and the rice, 
the millet, the grain stored there would be fermented and useless in 
a day or two. The wells where the flood had passed were now only 
sources of corruption and sickness, and the people must be prevented 
from using them. There were corpses everywhere beginning now to 
rot which must be gathered and burned in heaps regardless of religious 
prejudices. Force had to be used if necessary. 

For two hours the little council sat there — Mohammedan and 
Mahratta, Hindu and European, striving to bring some order out of 
the terrible chaos. Only a few things were settled, only a beginning 
was made. Mr. Gupta, the engineer, was to concern himself with the 
repairing of the bridges, the opening of roads, the demolition of 
wieckage, the gathering of wood for the great pyres to bum the 
bodies. Colonel Ranjit Singh was to use what was left of his Sikhs 
and of Raschid’s disorganized police to stop the looting and seal die 
wells, posting a guard at each one to prevent the people from using 
the water which would poison them. The Smileys and Aunt Phoebe 
were to be giyen the task of sheltering and feeding the orphans and 
the low-caste children. The Major and Miss MacDaid would have 
the hospital and the horror of the epidemics which each one in his 
heart knew had already begun. To Raschid fell the task of com- 
mander-in-chief, the duty of being eveiT^here at once, of seeing that 
commands were carried out, the gathering of food from the villages 
and districts, and o£ attempting what at the moment seemed an 
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it Yes 

The old lady looked at him sharply. “ She must be got out of 

*^^“\es, Your Highness, I think she’ll be willing to go if we can find 

a way/^ 

“ I don’t like her being here.” 

“I understand.” 

She was thoughtful for a moment and he saw that there was a 
sudden, quick sadness in her face. It was as if the body were old and 
tired ; but the spirit in the Idack eyes was unflagging, indefatigable. 
He thought, “ She has been waiting all her life for this. Now she is 
queen. Now she is absolute.” For a little while not even the power 
of the British Empire could touch her. He was pleased that she 
should have placed this trust in him, that she should think him worthy 
of being summoned with the others— Raschid, and Nil Kant Rao and 
the Major. Why should she trust him ? Why should she believe 
that he was anything but a waster, a remittance man ? She liked 
good-looking men. She had always surrounded herself by them. 
He was, he knew, tolerably handsome, better than Homer Smiley or 
the Reverend Mr. Simon or most of the Europeans in Ranchipur, but 
that was no reason for believing he might be worthy of the trust she 

was placing in him. ^ 

“And the other Europeans—they ought to leave, too. I dont 
mean the ones like Miss MacDaid, and Miss Dirks and the Smileys 
. . . but the others, the ones who don’t belong here.” 

“ It is a question of how to get them out.” It was extraordinary 
how much she knew of the state, he thought, even of the Europeans 
there whom she rarely saw. 

“We shall have to find a way,” she said. “ They will only be a 
nuisance and make trouble.” 

He was aware suddenly of the sallow face of the Russian woman just 
behind her. He did not like Maria Lishinskaia, alAough he hardy 
knew her, and he did not like her here now, listening, prying, with 
her pale green eyes and despairing lascivious mouth. "Pjy® 
something hungry, something almost greedy, about her which always 

made him feel uncomfortable. -j 

As if she divined what he was thinking, the old Queen said, ovm 
her shoulder to Maria Lishinskiua, ” Go and fetch my gold box— the 

one with the mbics*^* 

When the Russian woman had gone, the black eyes of the Ma rani 
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' shoot marauding Bhils and see that the orders of the Major as to the 
burning of the corpses were carried out. He was tempted for a 
moment to cross the road and try to discover what had become of 
]\fiss Dirks and ISfiss Hodge, but a second glance told him that the 
place was deserted. There was a thick coating of mud on the tiny 
verandah and from the windows the rain-soaked curtains flapped in 
and out dismally. 

In a little while the nephew of Nil Kant Rao appeared, a sturdy, 
small, muscular Mahratta about twenty years old, rather like the terrier 
policemen of Bombay. He wore his small Mahratta turban at a 
rakish angle with the same air of dash and recklessness. He was a 
bright boy who had been educated in Bombay and spoke English 
and Gujerati as well as Hindustani and Mahratta. One needed a lot 
of languages to get on properly in India. 

His name, he said, with a white-toothed grin, was Gopal Rao and 
he was willing to do anything. The disaster, it seemed, did not 
appal him; rather he seemed to find it exciting, and his attitude 
lide Ransome feel fat more cheerful. He thought, studying the 
boy, “ The Mahrattas are the toughest people in the world, bred in 
a burning desert upon hardship and catastrophe and disaster.” And 
he was young so that horror seemed less horrible to him. 

They had not to wait for long. The news of the office in the 
Great Gateway had spread in the mysterious way of news in India, 
and presently there was a little line of those who had survived the 
flood and earthquake extending along Engineering School 
Some wanted to find lost relatives and friends ; some wanted food 
and shelter ; one silversmith complained that his shop had been looted 
by one of the state police. It was an interminable story which con- 
cerned a prostitute and her passion for silver trinkets, and while he 
told it, others in the line grew impatient and complained. One rich 
Parsee came to offer the store of grain he always kept in his own 
compound. It was dry and in good condition and would help feed 
the population until grain could be brought in from the distractt, 
only he wanted to be assured that it would go only to ffie part of the 
population which was Parsee. Just as he finished his story there 
came through the grilled window the sound of quarrellmg, and when 
Ransome and Gopal Rao went outside to discover ffie cause, they 
found that two Bunyas, reverting to the times before the GTOd 
Maharajah, had thrust a mason and a potter roughly out of their 
place in Hne. Now the whole group began quarrclhng over the 
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and at last he stumbled into an archway which he discovered after- 
wards was the great portico of the palace. There he had found a 
lot of Indian boys and two American missionaries. He could talk 
to them, at least, but they hadn’t seemed very talkative. 

The next morning he set out to find His Lordship but because of 
the flood he couldn’t get anywhere near the summer palace and he 
took up a refuge in the wrecked Engineering School, where at least’ 
he could keep out of the endless, horrible rain. And on the third 
day when the flood water went away, he made his way back to the 
summer palace and there, climbing over the wreckage, he managed 
to make his way to the second floor, where he found His Lord- 
ship. 

’E was dead,” he said dully, ‘‘ lying alone on the floor of the 
bedroom. ’E must have died of the fever ’e ’ad. There wasn’t any 
mark on him but a gash on the side of his ’ead. I don’t know what 
’as become of the nurse and ’Er Ladyship’s maids. Maybe they’re 
alive and maybe they’re under all that wreckage. ’Is Lordship is an 
awful sight, sir. ’E ought to be buried, but I thought I’d better see 
about ’Er Ladyship first if ’Er Ladyship is still alive.” He held up 
the black tin box. “ I didn’t know what to do with these things. 
Could I leave them with you, sir ? ” 

"No. I think you’d better take them to Lady Heston. She’s 
alive.” He reflected for a moment and then said, I suppose you’ll 
want something to eat.” 

"I ’aven’t ’ad anything for two days, sir.” 

" You’d better go to Lady Heston.” He told Bates that she was 
at the American Mission and gave him directions and even made 
him a map showing him how to reach the only bridge that remained 
standing. Then Bates thanked him and said, looking down at him- 
self ruefully, " I’m afraid I don’t look very presentable, sir.” 

^ " I wouldn’t worry about that. Lady Heston will understand.’ 

He was about to leave when Ransome said, " Wait. I’d like to 
send a message by you to Lady Heston.” Quickly he wrote a dozen 
Knes, folded the bit of paper and gave it to Bates. Then almost at 
once he said, “ Wait,” and wrote another note, and addressing it to 
Fern said, ‘‘ And give this to the young woman you’ll find there at 
the Mission. That’s all.” 

Then he took Bates to the arch of the Great Gateway and showed 
him the way. For a little time he stood looking after the stoop- 
shouldered dreary figure in the bespattered morning coat. He 
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Then Lord Heston would take him back to England, and he would 
give notice and go to Manchester and live for the rest of his life in 
a semi-detached villa with his sister. And never again would he 
leave Manchester, even to go as far as London. As he stumbled 
along he saw the villa, exactly as it would be, and to him in that 
moment it was as magnificent as the Paradise of the Revelation. 

He should have gone away from His Lordship without even coming 
out to this horrible country. It had all been a mistake, he saw now ; 
he had been led into it by the descriptions in the newspapers of the 
magnificence and romance and colour of India, the Pearl in the 
Crown of the Realm. It hadn^t been like that at all ; it had only 
been hot and dusty and noiserable, and had made His Lordship more 
irritable than usual and Her Ladyship more bored and restless. In 
Government Houses and hotels it had been no better, with no proper 
quarters for a self-respecting servant, and shower-baths and water- 
dosets which never worked properly. 

For a moment on the railway bridge, with the flooded river rushing 
along beneath his feet, he had come near to falling, and slipping to 
his kjtiees he remained for a long time, di22y, his head going round 
and round, clinging with one hand to the tin box and with the other 
to the rails. After a time he regained control of himself, but he had 
to make what remained of the journey to the other side on his hands 
and knees. He had to deliver the box and he had to reach the semi- 
detached viUa in Manchester. 

But between the Distillery and the Sikh barracks, he could go no 
farther. Slipping in the mud, he fell on his side and fainted. There 
Mr. Smiley found him, the tin box still clutched in his hand. On a 
window shutter Mr. Smiley and two of the Untouchable boys carried 
him back to the Mission. There was no brandy to revive him, but 
Mr. Smiley stripped the soaked clothes from the skinny body and 
Aunt Phoebe wrapped him in hot sheets, and in a little while he 
opened his eyes and drank a little hot goat’s milk. When he was 
able to speak he asked for his clothes, and taking from a pocket of 
the trousers some keys and the two damp notes, he asked Mr. Smiley 
to deliver the one to Fern, and then asked to speak to Lady Heston 
alone. Before Mr. Smiley left he asked to have the tin box set on 
the bed beside him. 

, When Lady Heston came into the room, stiU dressed in Mrs. 
Smiley’s calico dress, she saw at once that he was shocked by her 
appearance. Strong, he might have concealed the expression which 
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“ Thank you,” he murmured in a weak voice. ** Fm sorry, me 
*ad[y, that Fm useless.” 

Don't worry about that. Bates. As soon as you're strong again 
7c'll send you home.” 

‘‘Home?” asked Bates. 

“Yes . . * England.” 

“ And Your Ladyship ? ” 

“I don't know, Bates. Don't think about that now.” 

He made one more effort. His Lordship's papers are in the box, 
too. All I could find. I 'ope they're all there.” For a second he 
looked at her with the old slyness. “I brought everything,” he 
said, just as I found them in his drawer. I didn't know which ones 
might be important.” 

! '‘Thank you. Bates.” 

She left him then and took the note and box into the next room, 
where the Smileys slept at nights in the tired old double bed. The 
note from Ransome was brief. It told her of the job they had given 
him, and asked what was to be done with Albert's body. It had to 
be disposed of before nightfall. Did she want it buried or burned ? 
He advised against burial. There was no proper ground. If the 
body was burned she could take back to England with her what 
ashes might be gathered up. 

Then she opened the tin box again and took out the jewel-boxes 
and underneath them she found the papers, neatly tied in a bundle. 
As she untied the string her glance caught a name that was familiar, 
written in Albert's handwriting. She read " Henri de Rochefort,” 
and thought, " How could Albert have known anything about him ? ” 
Taking up the papers, she saw that the name was part of a list. 
It read: 

Henri de Rochefort 
Perry Molton 
French Boxer (?) 

Austrian at Monte Carlo 
Tom Blashford 
Nolham’s brother (?) 

She saw clearly enough the significance of the list. All of them 
but one had been her lovers, but how could he have known ? For 
a long time she sat staring at the list in a kind of voluptuous reverie. 

Rochefort from the Embassy had been satisfactory. It had been 
a silky, decadent affair, very Latin in quality, and it had lasted longer 
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done that, life would have been more satisfactory. Maybe it would 
have had a biting earthy flavour and a reality IVe never known.” 
But she knew, too, that he would have been unfaithful to her as he 
had been even during those six weeks she met him secretly in the 
ugly little villa. And some day he would have grown tired of her 
and left her, and then. . . . No, she had always had to be master 
of the situation. In the end she had left him because she was afraid, 
of blackmail, of violence, of what she did not know, but the fear 
had made the breaking away easy at the time. She had made him a 
gift of two hundred pounds in bank-notes, told him to buy himself 
a motor which they could use together when she came back from 
London, and then she had never returned and never seen him again. 
Now the memory of him was more painful than the parting had been, 
because she had not known then that she was losing a satisfaction 
which she would never again discover in all her reckless searching. 
She did not even know what had become of him ; perhaps he kept 
a bistro now in Marseilles or Toulon and was no longer beautiful 
with a body of marble, but middle-aged and fat with a plump black- 
eyed wife and a half-dozen black-eyed children. That was the destiny 
made for him ... to breed and breed and breed fine animals like 
himself who would grow up and bring a fierce and salty satisfaction 
to people like herself who were born too old, too lecherous. 

And the Austrian at Monte Carlo. On the list Albert had placed 
no question mark against his name. He had been sure about him 
and he had been wrong. She remembered his face and his body, 
although she could not remember his name. She had done her best 
to seduce him, for he was beautiful in a curious, decadent fashion, 
but even when she tricked him into a rendezvous nothing had hap- 
pened. He neither loved nor desired her, and then one day she 
heard that he did not desire any woman, and she had been humiliated, 
resentful, and furious because she had made a fool of herself. 

And Tom Blashford. He was nothing. Just another week-end 
party like Perry Molton. 

And Nolham’s brother ... Tom Ransome. Albert need not have 
put a question mark beside his name. She had lived with Tom 
before she had even heard of Albert. And Tom, she knew now, was 
the only man who had brought her near to knowing what love miglrt 
be. He was not brutal and satisfactory like Louis. He was too much 
like herself, a little rotten at the heart, but lovable and sympathetic 
and wise in a despairing fashion as none of the others had ever been* 
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1 he list W4* infi.fiiplctr, lltt-rr had Iwen many others some h if 
iu!^‘,oiirn, somr like Ltmi*. Mill vivid. Inn muic so vivid as he A 
what m ikUI thing life W4», that alter so many ye;ijs she" had 
'fum lUiisoine again in Ram iii|nir, of all pUen. And now peT”^ 
alt that was liiiivlted ami thrte wav nnihing hei'ojT her but dr^' * 
and iiuitintMtiy. 


Jihe sighrtl, and then wav Mrm k a.Min l.v wonder that Albert should 
have known mmh and nrvrt omr hetuvrd his knuwldre u” 
he w*»» simjdv ioingUrmi she lonld m<i, kninvinj; him, kVeve’** 
must have linen ilten that Ins sn<'l»lirn wav more I'toioitiul even than 
she had helicvrd on that m.Mtimtg wiiro vhe »at h.itiig; the swollei 
hcl|dcvt body hi the l«-d of tealwo.i J and iisorhrr ol pearh wnerhan 
he had known lin far Iwio-i tiian vlir viopraed. better even than she 
knew herself, and divtnrd that »hr wav hopricM and the less said 
the siKincr nirnded. I'ethai'v hr had gmie hii own wav perhaw 
he had had ninttevse*. ii«', Hut -die doijhtrd Uiiv, knowing that ^ 
could never hung hiiiueh to take the im,r whuh mhtiesses demanded 
And he had Iwrii too rsigenr ..j iirtveh, IVrlujn he vidted brntheli 
or picked up women iii lemon Mirn. or prihapv ihc herself had 
been cnmigh lot him ; j>* ihaj v he (wd uved her all along simply as 
a cnnvenirnce, a nnewny like the iirtewitv lot food and drink 
He was, she knew, vnv 1 mglnh and middle tiaw and in he had been 
fMieriahsite i women w-rre f<>r him a nemvity Init never a gloiy, 
She knew ilwi, f>mi knowv. iiom hit own lovc'iiiakmg. Iteehad 
heen litnc* while he maile love i<. her when she had suspected rial 
h»i mind wa» occupied with oihrr things, with columni of figuta 
or plan* for Home great ump, 

** Pcrltajvs," she though! hnieriy , tilling there oti the Smileys' bat- 
tered uhl double Iwd, "the juke wat on me, alter all. He could 
allow me ofl nuttide working hours, and then take me home and um 


sws to t{uirt his desire and hit nerves and leave his mind free." 
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of Liverpool. There was, too, his vanity, which would 
‘"^^Lmit him to announce to the world in a divorce court that 
r womS^ he had purchased had not found him satisfactory or 
icTmt It must h?ve been that his suspicion of Ransome was the 
r straw, that on that last night after they had qm«elled and he 
S St her he had considered divorcing her for the first time and 
list of men whom he knew about; and it must 
have been when he had finished the hst that he decided the hui^ia ion 
of a divorce court was no worse than the knowledge that half th 
world must have known one way or another of her ^ 

that these six men must have laughed at him as a ^ „ 

mst have known that there were others whom he had never 

*o»gh.. o,«. We told him. for Be.e. knew h,» be^ 
and knew more about her than Albert had ever known. Perhaps 
he had cornered Bat^ on that last night and bullied or bribed him 
into telling what he knew. Perhaps that was why Bates was so s y 
and insinuating when he came in to teU her that Albert was ill. If 
Albert were alive she would have gone to Bates and accused ^ 
discovered the truth, but now it did not matter ; it was no 
worth a disagreeable scene. Bates would be gone soon on his way 
S to England, out of her life for ever. And then she saw that 
wLL he was the one who had betrayed her or n^. ^ew 
the Ust of lovers. He had himself placed it there f P 

papers when he made up the bundle. It was stupid of Albert and 
caddish to have left such a thing lying about. _ 

Then suddenly she felt very tired and bored with ^ 

and tearing the paper into tiny bits she thrust tliern i _ P 
of Mrs. sWs caUco dress and began looking at °ther ^p^. 
Most of them meant nothing to her ; there were notes on a 
leader for the Heston papers. She did not even both« to mad ^em, 
but went through the rest of the lot until she cam . 

It stmck her as odd that he should be o^ttying it about 
perhaps, in spite of his swaggering, be toew tlut h 

and might never reach England alive. ^“^P® ® u^Mird about the 
it. cutting her off with nothmg. He had been aW the 

marriage settlement, making it cover her ng so 

he chose he could always die without lea^ng ^ out 

it ; on that last night he had decided to div^e b« ^ ^ 

of his will. He could have added a line or two. witii Bates and on 
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<if her own maids to witness the signature. Witnesses w 
supposed tt> know the c««ntet»ts t>f a will <ir to he included* 
And then, as she held the [^aper in her hantl, she thou.-ht “P u‘'' 
that is what he tiid tlo " ; hut when she p.lanced hastily ’at 
there was tjo sign of a e. >dit li. tjuiekly she Ivegaji to read it A ''f 
U was long ami vontainetl a niiiiiher oi’ showy hequests to h™ • 
and schools atid hospitah. In hie hr had hreii mean about 
stjch (jfganiyations unless he irlt hr tiuist make tiiem to buy 
ft>r hinisclt. Hut now, hri.»Hsr he eo«ld j,.,t take the money 't 
him, he uas griirrous. Ati.l there was a {mn-isiun about hisn^ 
papers which she dni not ftoulde to read, ami then she came to A 
list (*r jsersoful beqursts Dvr tltousand pounds t.> that lower middl' 
class hroihcf ot whom hr had hem asbaiiinl, never allowing herf 
sec him, and a thousand pounds to two tuaiden ladies she had ncy” 
beard of, j>erhap» ins aunts or sotn.ins, and ttve hundred pounds to 
Bate*— Hates who had hcitasrd hint and nioi kcd at him and bated 
him. “ 


And the lest, the ir-.idur ot (hr c'-iatr, was let't to her. 

She bad never hrlirved that it would hapiprn. .She had thoaght 
that he would leave her soinr(htiu% hut not evrrtihing, not 4e 
hundreds of thousands oi pounds, prilups a couple ot’inillinn pounds 
perhaps even nwitr. I'hr will lav there tn her lap and fora momtaa 
she fck fur tt a ctirious, mdrscishahlc hortor. lltat bit of papa 
made her am <»f the ruitest women tn the work!, and the thought 
gave her no plcaiute, nor even inmh rsvitement. * 

** I had enough with the settlement," she ihoueht, " What an 
1 do with all iliri ? D caa 


By a ehiiscc it was hers, Phr finmtf herself thinking again of the 
Florentine pension, of the tlavi when she could rtot afford a 1» 
tlfcsser more than «»tKe a month, when she had worn the dnssa 
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ti Vinfi meant to divorce her and cut her off, but the decision had 
kte. This horrible country, this monster with its plagues 
its splendour and shabhiness, its hospitality and its 
iltv had killed him too soon. Then she saw the bitterness ot 
U ^l-that in all the world there was no one to whom he might 
rTJdiis huge fortutte he had built up out tff' .anibition and trickery 
^ A mthkssne*;^ none Init herself^ who Imi always been contemp- 
r^,rS » 1»1 him mpin ,ml from .he ve.y 

S™ F». > L h-J '"ink .,f =omoon. to 

might legally have left his wealth. h>«t there was no one. 
She saw suddenly that she had been. rij>ht ; he had never had any 

^^Half aloud, she found herself speaking as it Albert were still alive 
inS room with her i.istead of having to he buried betorc sundown 
Sr sanitary reasons. “ But 1 don’t want it. h« am I to do with 
it?” and thought, “1 may never even go h.ick to Lngland. Fo 
now she knew that there was only one thing she wanted 
ias somcthini; that tnoncy could not buy, as she had bought Louis 
Simon, the boxer, loo 11 : 

Thrusting the paper and jewels back into the box, she closed the 
lid and locked it, thrust the keys into the pocket with the torn bits 
of paper, and crosseti the room to the battered mirror where each 
morning Bertha Smiley did her hair. _ 

It was not like the glass on her dressing-table m 
with a pinkish tinge to (latter her. The quicksilver 
was blotched and had peeled off in spots from the heat 
and the whole thing had a bilious yellow tinge, ^hen she saw hew^ 
it was with a sense of siiock, for she saw a tired, pale woman who 
looked more than her age, with hair that hung limply against ncr 

^'“In a day or two,” she thought, “the patting will begin “Iw 
its colour. suppose 1 must have reachcdl Ac bottom of som 
thing this morning.” But what it was she did not , 

Then through the sense of defeat which had f 

the sound of music, incredible music, for It was hymn-s g 8* 

where near at hand in the garden people were wnging 

day is over ” as they used to sing it at the little 

house in England where she had lived as * . o-^an. For 

four or five voices and they were accompanied by J 

a moment she thought, *' Maybe I've gone mad. 7 
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md htairing things.’' Kinrrfhrlrvs, she uaikcd to 
ni.»kc crruin tlwt she !u«i imt Ium her senses. 

There, heneath the trees, si.imhin; in the rain thout 
of fresh earth terre Mr. and Mrs. hnnW and .A^um Phoche" and th« 
f;tr! hern, Ihrv were in i|tuverii)n voiir.s to the ™ 

pmmvnt of a piavrd !,v ,.„r ot fhe'ciuhti.nt UntouchS 

And then she n.Hirrsto.Hi ; they were {nnyi„., remained ofT 
iiiiil ln% tiiu/lirfi', 


die window to 
'•1 iittic aiouad 


■»4 

Aeom the .IrKr fsn.n t!(r Nn.ilrs ..n the tennis eniirt where •■A. 
brrys" Ittd.iiue u.inr topue tmu,-. M,. s.n:tlre ami the UntouduH 
boys had hu.lf a prrat psrr ,<t i.ra.os and shattered f«rniturc'.sa!vaM 
from the. nmw ..t the Mnn-ns* hoinr. 'iTev the bodies of 

H«w! Slid the Keseretui .Mr. ,s„n..u m what h-uj been the dinine 
rmrm, for they had hrcti luvmp M.pprr while Mrs. Simon was wi4 
Mrs. I lop.yct < -iapti'O aoii I mt was po'.hiiii.; lift I'leu'ie tltroueh the 
rain from Kamomr’s luor.r. W !.rn they hornyhi the news to Ma 
Simon she Iwearnr hvitriHal aiui unlv the iiiriiest persuasion on the 
part of Mrs, Smiley and hardt wonh from Amu Phoelre prevented 
htt iwiii ihr liinr ii* fhfnw Itrrsrll' iiptin the bodies 

of her htishand and .iauyluer. W hrti she was a link more c»h 
Mr, Smiley said that they mrani to inirn the bodies and that he 
would read the sets ne, I hit thtew her into a ite.sh attaek of hysteiij 
in which she ctied mil sfamsf the Initwoi.; »s “ heathenish,” But 
when Mr. .Smiley esplamrd that there were no l oihm in Randiipur 
tttui no wihhI and im t odm maker, and tlwt the bodies had to be 
dkpowd of ai ijwnkly as possible, ihc yielded apain and fell ktoj 
low moamni? whiih rtminmnl for the rest .,f the day. 

So 81 hutt, wfapjied in thceit, all that rrmainr.l of Mr, Simon and 
poor I laaei was placed OR top of the pyre ; and Mr, Smiley, exhausted 
troubled, r«d the service, and uheti hr had linisiicd set fee to 
me dbimkrtl nm$ of wtunl. And tJw b,*die» of the baptist missiomiy 
•w hi* daughter were burned •* jf iljcy had l»cen no more than 
Hinatit. The min c*fne and went •way, in guii» and showers tod 
went*, hut the wtwd was rdd »nd dry and oil kept it hiirning fictcely, 
m It tot them reimifled oMy » heap tif min-soaked usto. Wi4 
wii Mr. Sfifelei revefctitif hlkd two of the glass jats which Aunt 
rhoehe uiea m be* d»mcf p fe t w n m , amd these, with a sccoud shta* 
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scivicc, were buried in the Smileys' garden beneath the trees hung 
mth orchids and petunias and ivy geraniums. 

Mrs. Simon, moaning on her cot in the store-room, took part in 
none of the service, but Fern was present to the very end, even 
caising a shaky voice to join in “ Now the day is over.” 

Mr? Smiley had not allowed her to witness the burning of the 
bodies and she was thankful to him for that. She had meant to be 
present, why she did not clearly know save that she had a confused 
’that poor Hazel and her father would be less lonely if she were 
there. Mr. Smiley in his kind way must have divined her thoughts, 
for he had said to her, “ There is no reason for you to be present. 
Pern. There is nothing left that was Hazel or your father. What is 
left is only clay. The Hindus know that, too, even better than 

ourselves.” , , , . i i j 

And so, with a handful of Untouchable boys to help him, he had 

gone about the grisly task, leaving her alone to comfort her mother. 
She had no great desire to be with Mrs. Simon and she could not 
rtiink what to say to her. It was odd, she thought, that Mrs. Hogget- 
Qapton, her mother's bosom friend and companion, had not remained 
to comfort her. She had always been the only person Mrs. Simon 
would see on the occasion of her migraines, and now Mm. Hogget- 
Oapton had gone off in the dirty peignoir, waddling a litde in her 
higLheeled shoes and accompanied by two of Mrs. Smiley’s pupils, 
to revisit her house and discover what had happened to it. 

So there was nothing for it but to go into the big store-room where 
her mother lay on a cot, moaning, with a damp cloth on her head. 

She opened the door quietly, still thinking that she might by some 
lucky chance find her mother asleep and so escape, but the door 
creaked and Mrs. Simon, removing the cloth, stopped moam^ for 
a moment and looked up to see who was entering the room. When 
she saw it was Fern she said, “ Come here, my child, and sit by me, 
and awkwardly, reluctantly. Fern obeyed her. 

She sat on the very edge of the bed, as far away as possible h®* 
mother. In a way she suddenly felt sorry for her, because in the last 
two days she had aged so much. The ficesh look which always made 
people say, “ But you can’t be the mother of a daughter of 
was gone now. She was collapsed, crumpled, frightened and tmed. 
Fern thought, “ She is the one who is alone now._ With P^a dead 
she isn’t anything any more — ^not even a missioi^^ . , ^ Tu 

become of her ? ” and for a moment she was almost frightened by me 
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pknue of her itimhrr »U.v.r, ymtr „ 

huf hfr>.cli whu W'.iulii ji.. l.nu-rr hr Inillini ’ui.K , ? bully 
iH-side her. 'I‘h4f. jTin d.vnird », hrt new u *»' 

imiH.rii.ni lo her moihn. 4!ih..Ui‘h mu h f!,|., ^‘'^’^y^beea 

among (Hrople Iskr lism-rU r-., Wh.ir n.m- \u.itM .t, 
in a way sail ymm* ,.r.lv Smsh fu,. mA mm..!,. T 

her mmhrr a,ul .Mr,, Ihas^r i!; , ^ j 

She had iH-rn in rhr luU 4n.i i.C dM,!, V-nUlml'? 

was ojwn, and she had h.-^id ihr fn,. \,,i,r.. ,.,.1 * , '®»oni 

or ntreen vrar, ..Id, ,hr had l)Mr,,rd and hrlni'.NUs 

laying, "No, Hnhrn tu, hn uwn immid, 1 (p ^^'-b'^'Clapton 

lt»t neatly tlirre rrau. I thins he !mj,f !ir un K***'^* ''^rmc 

>- -la- .w, ,. 

another woimn the Mtvani, hrjf ,,} „ ■• ‘ ■ 

And then ihetc had hern a Mlnur and dir lu.l 1.,..^ I 
.oiee .aymg, •• O, hud.an L V" 

»»•. Im,„™ W,„., . 

What Vi\ d... l-d he h.nrU " ^ ‘J«a t know 

At the time, Iwea.oe «hr had t.rvrt hern in|d aimhint. Aa aw 
not underitaiul the .leminatue ..I uhai ihr iu„ uoiucii uwaT 

bill itic tiiii Irli, unliriiii l,rif;i%irie wlif ff«| n 

'7 '“'f'; I.', 

and pityingly »l>r womirred i| her »!»<i(hrt had ever felt ahniif s 
ftthcr ai she Irll almni Hanixme It would he trnihlc if anstw” 
tappened .0 him. hhe did n.„ rh.uk ot in... a! -'-nmC 
8* Rat^nw* and somrtnnf* even a» "Mr. Hamome” In tW 
two Of three times thrv had In^rn i..erihrf the had never addressid 
him by I»nie, she had nesrr lalird him arnthnu' at all All dm 

~ When ^,e h.d lam .he.e Iwude h„„' on Jt tmX 

teji^^ftnerjeri house, .he had .ailed hm, "my dear" and “my 

«.«;ard. her, and opening hereyeiODcc 
looked at Pern .nd .aid, " We .hall have to stay torethercow 

‘ "* 'be work” ’ 

personal u.nvr.pienw of tbe 

* ***®««‘« Bow» 

«W Htt. Simon. tinislKd." 
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"What’s happened?” , 

» The night of the ilood I found her dead drunk m her own house. 
So that was what was the matter with Mrs. Hogget-Ckpton. 
That was why she was so strange and muddled at times. Mrs. 
Ho 2 set-CIapton drank secretly. At the moment it struck her as 
increW how innocent she herself had been up to that night she 
went to Ransome’s house to wait for him. She had been an idiot. 
No wonder he had always thought of her as a child. Mrs. Hogget- 
Clapton’s drunkenness was only one detail in a world which, she 
saw now, had been fantastic in its unreality. Her mother must have 
known all along and pretended not to know, because she was a snob. 

Her mother was saying, ” You’ll never know what I went through 
on the night of the flood. I did everything for her. I saved her 
life and she wasn’t even grateful.” 

Then there was a knock on the door, and when Fern went to open 
it Aunt Phoebe was there with the note from Ransome, She dosed 
the door again, opened it and read it on the far side of the room 
away from her mother, but the ruse did no good, for one of the 
marble-bluc eyes, she knew, was watching her from beneath the 

damp cloth. . , u u 

It was short. It simply told her what he was doing and that he 

could not return to the Smileys’ all day and perhaps for several days. 
She must, he wrote, remain there at the Mission. The twn ws 
already full of cholera and typhoid and the stench was horrible. 
“ You must not think of coming bm," he wrote, ” Not nm, mj mar. 
Notbm mmt happen to jott*’ And when she read that, happiness 
engulfed her again, shutting out all else, all anxiety and sorrow and 

misery. . . »* 

From across the room Mrs. Simon said, “ What is it, Fern ? n 


stand there saying nothing.” 

"It’s a note for me,” she add. 

“ What’s it about ? Who’s it from ? ” 

And then suddenly Fern thought, “ I’ll tell her. 
thing. I am free now. My life is my own.” 


I’ll tcU her evc^- 
So aloud she said. 


“ It’s from Mr. Ransome. „ 

“ Oh 1 ” said Mrs. Simon. “ What docs he wwt i 
“ He wants me to stay here at the Mission and not go m 


town** 

** Of coutscp ftod quite right he ii/* 
Fern thought* ** Ste Imu Mythiug* 


aus’s already accepted him 






1 .S a $on-in.Iaw.»' Cmssint- t<, the !.«i, she said “ T’„ 
stay here. Tm into the mwn.” ’ “‘"“‘goingto 

“ You ntiist l)e erazy. Yoti tatt’t leave nic i 
Smileys. You em't let anvthin>. happen tt> you no! 

Quite calmly hern .said, " i'm p.ointj because 1 can he of i 
hospital or st.inc place. Atnl I’m ^oini; so that 1 canL 
Mrs. Simon for the first time sat up 'on ,he “IJ “ 

to you ? Haven't you a thonpht f..r your own mother 
^Vlth a sudden fedim-. of ttiumph I Vri. thmmlu. “ .She , 

me any longer. I'm not afraid ot her or her ame Si, t 
touch me ’* It was true. .She was tree. She sud '“ Of 
thinkinKofyouJiut r.upouu; i,o, ,hn ..irnc Tbit’s svlicrrS’® 
No matter what happens, 1 have to he near him. lb doctirr”^’ 
how to take care ot himsdi,” ' know 

Pern, do you icalizc uhai you are dotin' ? Do you u-mi-. 
body to think you no Iwttrr than a strert walker ^ ‘ 

•‘It <Wt matter wi.ai j.rop!r thmk the few of them that ate 
kft. _ \X hat hapiwncd has t iiancrd .,11 tlut. It doesn’t .rntter L 
marriage licences or anything just moe, Mavhc it will acam8om> 
but It ikicMs'f lUiw/* ' 

Her mother aiartci! to sjvak, Init in the onrush of new conM^™ 

n I ■ *' / tisote than ainhoilv or anything in the world 
2 d do tnythifig for him anvtinnp at ail 1 ” 

‘00 tired 

now, old, to make *mc of her melodramatic rwcs. She oalt 

co«„d ta, f.„ ,i„. i,„ ..,. 1 . .„;‘ii.iui ^ 

she meant by the «a,„n a „4 speech was not dear to 
atte did nt« know whether it wa» » gesture of travedv and 
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and said, It isn’t the way I would have wanted it to happen, but I 
hope you are going to be happy.” 

And then Fern knew that never again would her mother trouble 
her. She was. Fern saw as from a great height, childish and futile. 
From now on she would have to be cared for, told what to do. The 
capitulation, the whole collapse, was too sudden ; it left Fern un- 
decided and a little frightened. And suddenly Mrs. Simon was 
crying, whether out of relief or sadness or satisfaction Fern could 
not divine. 

At that moment Mrs. Simon was not thinking of Fern or Ransome 
or anything that had to do with them. She was seeing suddenly a 
dead oak tree hung with Spanish moss, and in the moonlight beyond, 
the silvery sheen of the Mississippi. The revival meeting was over 
and on their way home she and Elmer had climbed a fence of fails 
and lain down beneath the tree. It had happened there in silence 
without a word spoken. They had even turned aside and climbed the 
fence as if they were a single person. It had happened quickly k 
a burst of adolescent passion stirred by the singing and the hysteria 
of the meeting. They had been drawn by something stronger than 
cither of them, stronger even than the Baptist church and the teachings 
of the little freshwater college. And afterwards she had not been 
stricken down by the wrath of God ; she had gone on living, terrified 
of having a baby, and so they were married quietly, much sooner 
than they had planned. No one save Elmer and herself had ever 
known of it, and never again had it been like that. 

Suddenly she took her hands from her face and looked at Fern. 

What if you should have a baby ? ” 

“ I hadn’t thought about that. I might have.” 

“ You had better be married right away.” 

. She did not make any answer, seeing that it was useless to expect 
her mother to see the thing as she saw it. Whatever happened, even 
if she had a baby, she would never ask Ransome to marry her. 
did not want it to be like that. She would not have it spoiled. So 
to her mother she said, You’d better lie down again and rest. 
Sleep if you can.” _ 

I couldn’t sleep. I couldn’t close an eye.” But her mother y 
down again and began to moan, and presently the moaning 
and Fern saw that she had fallen asleep. Oddly, mysteriously, s e 
had become older and wiser than her mother. In a Uttle while s e 
rose quietly from the edge of the cot and sat in a rocking-c air. 



'*‘’4 TltK RAWS CAMK 

anti prwndy *hc t(H., tmi t.| ih«r Mhaustion j, 

»lepf. ’ ' eyes aad 

A loHg time sficrwar,!-. die wa's u^knini In- a .,c„,u , 

^hrniUier, and waking saw Mr. .Snniey suiuil.n- i„ front^ff 
I ,n sorry n, wake vnu, ,nv he said^-but 

read the hinial srrvur now. ! n,»,i g., “ haycto 


^ tilt 5 ‘ll 

tw a!»k tti ctime Iwk to nu-jn ..r m jaunuw wdie* 
your nuithrr warn in he j«irse:if r" *' 

“No" said hr in. 


Wil 


trf hri y4rr|%.*^ 

Sn wW» Hridu .Situlrs and Am.i !*h..r!,r ramiiu- th- „i • 
with the *»hr, thrv lu.i ..,.nr and hi.nrd 'ihein heniath T 
banyan ttre. It over sen- .juu klv. It u e. 1™ th7 i“ “ 
mnre than a svmlio!. aid ^!^. N„ujrv had dune n 7 na-ek- f° 
that ihctr wai sunirihim- hraumnl in ii. And -.It lianmlP™^’ 
“Only thtrr *kv* ai"* li-.-'s urir !...<h ^ j, j 

1 talked to them huih.- *iiree days ago 


I! 


h was Hornet Snuln- sih.. gu.drd d.em arrus, pUin 
Sikb batratks am! aeioss ihe hall miiieti hudge iiu<> tlictown- fn 
they went u.Kriiu-f. 1 e»n .s.m.m and 1 adv Hr, ion. smbhurnly.acata 
the prwciis ot ai the hide paiiy ai ihr .Momoii, .gainst the pS 
«tm tif the gendc Mr. bmiW, uho ,o»ld mn see ImwcithMFm 
« way lk«o« rotdd atntimu; moir dun a mmance in the 

ftrmnei# nf hii own wile. h«i wnh ihr.e he was srldom forced to 
ttel j he hat! wvet e»woimirir,l anvihmg hkc ihc snihborn wilfulness 

Of Ificic iwii wiitiirfi, iiiii Ilf |if||jf4 

Um, Umm. sleeping the sleep .4 .%\ummm and grief, was toM 
mmng. Amt Fh**{»r volMmeere,! to deal with her hy.stctto when 
•M WMeiwd and Imuid ih«i her hern tud p;one away into the pest- 

mOWC 'Os Hi City# 

Mr. Smiky led the way ihttmgh die ted mud, with the two women 
fiwowing likntly at hi* herf*. and on their way to the hrideetky 
«Wf fint of 1*0 rocountei*. It was with Mrs, ! logget-QaBton, 
■wllO ip^ral ttiddenly frewt hehtm] the rumed Sikh barracks. It 
aitcoaci by im bwlygnard of Unwwcbble 
^ W cbai^ted b«r cmitume and was wearing i shott 
mm a mrer«i emmmt mA rnof^m * parpk ailk tmikeih aadi 
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®otkba? and had the air of just having opened a county horticultural 
show in the pouring rain. The umbrella did little good, for it leaned 
now this way, now that, permitting the monsoon rain to soak the 
flowered dress. From the workbag protruded the neck of a brandy- 


At sight of her Mr. Smiley frowned, but with the firmness of a 
martyr continued straight on his course. She did not see them at 
first but when she recognized them she began to cry, and as they 
came near she cried out, “ They’ve stolen everything,^ even the 
sewing-machine and my hats and my enlarged portrait.” 

They stood there in the rain, polite and falsely sympathetic, while 
she recounted all the Benares brass, the bric-ii-brac, the embroidered 
sofa cushions which had been looted by the Bhils. _ 

“ I shall make a claim against the state,” she cried tipslly. All 
the things I’ve collected for years. No protection. It’s an outage J 
An outrage 1 My enlarged portrait 1 Wait until Herbert hears of it 
The little group of Untouchable boys stood about, watching her 
with fascination. One of them giggled now and then. In the 
midst of her recital Mr. SmUey managed to whisper fiercely in 
Gujerati to the oldest. “ If she falls down, you’re to carry her. 
You must get her safely to the Mission.” 

Mr. Smiley tried to reassure her, but Lady Heston grew impatient 
and said in a low, fierce voice, “ We have things to do. ^e 
stand here all day talking to that bloody fool,” and so they left her, 
looking after them, a little bewildered and startled when she recog- 
nized the fashionable Lady Heston of whom she had taken no 
To make up for the error, she made a great effort and waved her 
hand at the retreating backs of the little party. . j- 

The second encounter occurred just as they had made the dr^, 
perilous crossing of the railway bridge. On the Way over they ha 
held hands, making a chain to steady each other in case the roarmg, 
rushing water made any one of them giddy, and when they ha 
reached solid land and looked up once more, there tight m ron o 
them was standing Miss Hodge surrounded by a group o v agers, 

aU chattering at her. . i 

In her confusion and bewilderment she heard an , 

nothing that they said, that they were asking her for food, tor mw 
of their children, for security. They were low-caste peoF® ^ 
whom she had httle contact, and they spoke in a vimety of 
but even if they had spoken Gujerati or Hindustani, she would not 



have undfrstofHi them IwrauKc xiir was paralysed Iw f« , 

1,- .11 ,h. ,w.,. .1,. i,.,i 

sncl mm i»y the spniade u» ihc rtairnw. totteri,.,. 
rushin.« uater u im h she must t russ if she w« t(rre.,r?u 

Laily IkhUHU ' adotej 

She did not uiuirt-.iind that the dittv low-caste , 

ahoin her had tunluscd hrr dura.trr atu! pcrsutwlhv ^ 
Miss Dirks. Ihev knew that it thrv asked Miss Dirh fn 
wiwtld nut rrfust ilmi, and Mn.s Dak-, atul Miss 1!,',',! i, 
tn^rethcr fur so 1..,,. that thr httlr nr.«ip had ton.c to think 
as a suiptc nutntcM-tiiun. a Msude phrn.mu-nun .So o. 
appaiiiiM to her. ih.-oun,. thrv.scKrs o„ thnr’ fam. 
knees ajtam and ayam. as unrfi a^ she nian.iiTii to sh-il't-'li,.™ 
Tothetn Mhs Hud,,:e .as the .n,K mmI4c retnain' 
great lintish l.inpirc. lint Mis» fludiT aluijr, wahimt Mm nid. 
wasas conluscd and mrlcss as a tioiirtut ■ -.lutfu. „,mned inaroom 

I*cir liir luj i^^nrlv af all 'loi! fnf tit 

of the foriy.eiitht hours she had sat |^n S.ed on the mnf if th7o“n! 
•tory bungalow m the ram. uanhnu. the risitn. waters 'aw 2 
ter debris, dead vaitlr, snakes and luip-.es. Nuw ami then L the 
darkness she had » tinl .ns !. ,» a s . -u r . hu h steadily grew more hoarse 
and lc«bk, the name ot .%aiah. hm there had Iwen no answer out of 
^ mn. And at last m the rarlv murtung light she h.ul seen one 
of the plcasurcdw^ts from the paiaer lake uimiuf towards her and 
» It one of the Jovrlv hikhs ; .huh one she eoiiid not make certain 
for they all kaikcd so riimh alike. Despite the fai t that he rowed 
itnlght towards her, she lord to rail out to him, hut when she 
o^cd her nmuth no sound wme out ot «. Pken i„ her weakness 
md terror she Wt » wave ot esciiemcm sweep over her, one of those 


lip I 
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^en she opened her eyes she was lying in the bottom of the little 
boat and the Sikh, his black eyes looking straight before him over 
her head, was rowing towards the ruin of the Great Palace. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened to her. She was seized 
suddenly by all the craft of a prostitute. She pretended, with con- 
iciousness of what she was doing, that she was still fainting and 
watched him between half-closed lids. She saw him as she had 
never seen a man before ; she looked greedily at the shiny black 
beard, the fiery black eyes, the red sensual lips, the great shoulders, 
the breast and the powerful arms, outlined now, as if he had been 
naked, by the rain-soaked tunic of cotton. Her eyes, in a kind of 
wild insanity, swept bis body from the jaunty turban to the naked 
powerful foot, and what she did not see she imagined with a terrifying 
lewdness. Shame touched her for a moment faintly, but was swept 
away by a powerful wave of voluptuous abandon. It was as if she 
felt her whole plump, pudgy body changing, as if it had become t 
stranger to her, glorified and frightening. And in the midst of the 
sickening emotion a sudden wild and vicious thought came into het 
head, ‘‘ It’s Sarah’s fault,” she thought bitterly. ‘' It’s her fault I 
have never known anything. She would never let me know.” 

She wanted the rescue to go on and on for ever in this orgy of 
wild emotion. The Sikh never looked at her at all, but straight 
before him, except when he turned his head to make certain that he 
was steering in the proper direction, and when she saw the muscles 
of the powerful throat and felt again that she was going to faint 
But so far as he was concerned, she might have been no more than 
a bag of meal. Waves swept over her, shutting out the world in a 
bot glow of ecstasy. And suddenly the little boat bumped slightly 
and ceased to move and the Sikh in Hindustani told her that they had 
arrived at the Great Palace. She tried to rise and could not, and 
once again the Sikh gathered her up in his powerful arms against the 
powerful chest, and once again the ruined world whirled about her 
in a chaos w;hich was like the beginning of creation. 

26 

R^en the world about her grew real once more, she had opened 
her eyes at the sound of Mr. Smiley’s mild voice and saw him standing 
over her, surrounded by a cloud of dark faces, and she felt a faim 
shock of disappointment that it was not the Sikh or at least Lady 



In a little while you 
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Hcsttin, Inu tsiilv Nntilry. He i*:\ve her a fl ' 1, 

and water (whiih he l-.ad S.iuiui in the mijis uf the pakce°^*°'^‘*^ 
$ml then !ic saiii, The \v4frr inning iiown ‘ ^ 

can get fc> fhc hn,\giia!/* 

nut the j.tuH'k t.I tile t.«ldv elfaml her lirat! a littk and •/ 
" I don’t want ti. ft.i tn the iiuNjntal. Where is Sarah Dirk ft 
want tti }'(> hai k t<i the hull. a!‘nv.** •' ^ 

Mr. Smiley said he did nor Imnv where Mm Dirks was a d 1, 
slowly, lulttniile. with an r;!..r{ she trlaini how Mi^J DiVkj e ^ 
rdf into the tain and Ho.id Iii.e a tuad wnman to save a few^ 
books newly arrord it-.m hsu-utul. In her poor inuddicd bia ' 
seemed l<» her that tlie liieht oj Satah hatl h.ipiH-iied years ae^*' 


long »go rhrit imtu tnif Mr, htnikj keptasL* ^ 

her that the earthquake iiad Itapprnrd only the li.iv hd'ore yestetr^ 
Mr. Smiley, on his side, hornrd. inim; jutieutly to make elm 
to her »H that had !w|<iw!iril, but thmkirty, nuiiilly all the time d 
shamefully, too, that it was a 5*10 it wa^ n.it Miss Dirijs whoW 
been saved im^tcail ot ihi' p*^**t, I’lidvinii* tai’e*.!, ‘tddle.patcd creature 
For he tiki not doubt now that Mo-. Dnl.^ had peii'hed; as nearly 
as he ctiuld make out »he had pone tiom the huniMlow tti the Girls’ 
High School 41 about the nioiurnt he and Hettha am! the hoys reached 
the wall wimh auftouiuied the I’ark of the Mrcat Palace. They 
themseIvCT hatl rwajird the inoiit wains by some miracle in the 
very nick of time. *Mm» Diik», y«u»ii» hack into the very centre of 
the town, ctiuh! n«»( jio»ol 4 v have r»i<4|H*d. 

But he said mnhitift of iJjo to Mos Hmiye. Jlc tmly reflected 
that it was always the weak, the itn omjsrirui, who neaped beause 
somehow they were always taken tare of ; it was ysioplc like Miss 
Dirks who were dutiful and i«ii>k risks who were imt, 

When the wafer had meded he told his wile ilui he would take 
tiss HtKige to the hmpiial, dovover what »cw» hr t ould and return 
»» ijukkly ai possible. 


Dien Miss itmige, sitting up, askrti, ** Where is lady ileston?” 
"i don’t know. .SW went to ihnnn wiih .Mi. Haimerjee.” 
And hits! iltnlge began in try, saying, " hlie was ctiinmg to tea 
with ui. Now t lapjssiic she won't Iw able to c.iiiic.” Andtbt 
Bade hw; towmbei the i]uarrei with Jwiah ovci the conflicting tei 
j^tttei, kmI she grew all mttddiedl SKaiii, and was sciwd suddenly 
with an d»i!f*itin that the mimi tetofn to the hungabw kaate 
way Hewoa wm alftmd|f ttent waitlt^ for bet. 
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It was that which gave Mr. Smiley his cue as to how he might deal 
with her. Patiently he explained all over again the circumstances of 
the flood and how it was impossible for Lady Heston to have reached 
the bungalow. Very likely they would find her at the hospital, 
along with Miss Dirks. 

It was not that Mr. Smiley meant to escape the responsibility of 
poor Miss Hodge, but only that he knew well enough how much 
work there would be for him to do, and that he could not possibly 
drag Miss Hodge with him wherever he went. At the hospital they 
would at least have means of caring for her. 

He gave her another drink of toddy, and when she was able to 
stand up she consented to go with him as far as the hospital and 
they set out down the drive among the shrubs and flowers which 
overnight had become a jungle. 

At the hospital they found Miss MacDaid, somehow fresh and 
neat in her nurse^'s costume, and the Major, his head bandaged, a 
rueful grin on his face. Although the water had scarcely left the 
first floor of the main building, they were already at work, putting 
things in order with the aid of the hospital servants who had not 
perished. In the centre of the town the hospital alone remained, 
shaken, but at least a . shelter and a refuge. Everywhere about it 
there was only desolation, the ancient earth swept clear of any vestige 
of the swarming life which had once been. 

But at the hospital it was no better with Miss Hodge. When she 
heard that there was no news either of Lady Heston or Miss Dirks, 
she wanted to go away again and search for them. She began to 
cry, repeating over and over again, ‘‘ But Lady Heston was coming 
to tea ” ; and then suddenly she changed the refrain and said, Mo, 
we were going to Mr. Ransomers. That was it. We were going 
to Mr. Ransomers, It^s such a pity, too, just when I’d got Sarah 
to the point of going out and seeing people.” 

It was Miss MacDaid who lost patience, and taking Miss Hodge 
by her plump shoulders, shook her violently in an eflFort to bring 
her back to her senses. Miss MacDaid had no cosmetics on now. 
Her face was grey and formidable. She looked old, but fierce and 

vigorous. • 1 r 

You fool I ” she cried. ‘‘ We’ve got other togs to think of 
besides tea-parties,” and to the Major she said, ** Give her something 
to quiet her and I’ll take her up to my room.” 

So the Major gave her something, and they managed, after a time. 



THi* 

act her up fhf ,f4,r» «-hrrr ihrr „,,,ir hrr . S , 

the r.Hun «lu.h Mn, Mu lUul .k. ‘’o«c 

premuT urr^lci 4I rhr b.pual. |,. st'Vt! "S‘f, '^hen he 
ky n l-m .4.lr u-.u.uurhr-. „u.u -r.i fn Muich tv! 
wafil ji 0 { Ui inur ju l.rt j«.i!;( j;_r ,,., , ' roateinit 

w«h ihr haln |.Mri( jj) fhr :t. (.!•■! .ij jS,- L*', "‘‘'''''f" ‘^^elayno^ 
«t her .run uauhuut rf. .... Ju a: * -*; " the ctoo 

halw wa, a !„n. a..! u.a ' ! , : “•hlci eyes. Th, 

M... ,i..,u „„ , " 7 * «< ^ 

hr*.i nu.rf u.,u!.:..-.i r*r, ii,r rura/.l''!? ! T 
mn ktinw ^hcir *i,r Mf fiMU *J r |uil »** f 

happenci. a.ul u|,r.t »!. lur-i i,. .,nrA M 

eye, t..r ,hr ,p.,kr .-uU .!,r dut., , , •''•‘■“•''i-*' wnhfrighteBed 

nofhmK M.., IhHl.r .,,4. I -plr ami understood 

IllCfS. i||.J*yk'I|' rfrW M Irfflr rlr'-ntr-r i I t * 

tlmtt: mtr mu iIuih*, knew that 

taidl iieum. U4v u<.hI 4 urrii hrr 'm f ^ 

km,w Uhrte Ma,»iuMu I , T Would not 

Hligbh, St »tM * rune ,hr'i..,r f |. . i./ii't ' i fV*’"’* 
or'cr.H.K .Jic 4.>..r. hu 4. he «4v al..,,. ,hr L.luhr"" 1(1^’ 

& r .3 

tpe:::;;::;::;-:- 

I£ riw In * *'■ *•' ®«tse h 

rrJ"„^;’T '"f 

tad is&in itw w.*^ **’ *”* wired her alwwt ihr knees. Again 

Mk i?Hhn **? »«itilc r«j*«nj* «err ntinht be ctosed. 

MMkid tmi th* WM iiwrwil m'lih red m«d nad M 
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to the waist, but she kept on, and after an hour of t 

arrived at the raUway bridge which she had not the coutzlf!^^ 
There she was surrounded at once by a score of r„-ot ,7 fF ^ 
to h^ for help ; and then suddeniy she was awaL la'tSa^fsto 
was there beside her, speaking to her, only it was not th^ T S 
she had called upon at the summer palace ^smart and 

she looked in the pictures in the weekly nictoriais K 

Stared for a moment into her face and in h^,- j i. . ^■'^odg 

“I. i, 4. « b“.tiaT 

^ wb» sb. b.. .abL a 




ou 


Eansome’s. It’s not true. He’s Ivioo- >= naa to go to M: 

"a™ S"” “ ‘ ® 

barb.^i^"“Yr“„“ •• 

ho^ital. I’ll take care of you. Don’t you worry” ^ 

:ae crowding, dark faces all about them grown Sent for , 
at the spectacle of Miss Hodge’s outb3’ w ^ 

drowning Mr. Smiley’s assurance that they tSVb^helperand T 
little procession started ofFap-ain filnnr*. ^ j l «eiped, and the 

7% be.,e» 
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Rao laboured c 

Mahara^^s pavL^ EveS tMs^b “ w ^ 

and hun^ beyoSfSe rr“Vr Une of the homd« 

^ inSnted of Gopal Ra 

Hindustani and aStde Guiem^hrd T 

They ate in a j i suramon him to interprel 

y ate in a small, dark room of tbcMeJor’s lodge because RanSm 
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was unwilling; to torment the intn* line of hungry l 

yet he and tlnpal Hao mmt cat, as Miss MacDaid^?! 

Maharani and Kaschid and Colntid Ranjit Sineh and the S 
eat, because this niincti world dcjicndcd upon them 
_ The line of retugccs filed past the little table, on and r^n , 

It seemed to Uatisome. There were Kafhis and IsnUe. 

Modhs, Mtwhis and Ihmilas, Dho.ihias anil Vasawas and kJT 
even three or toiir Hhils who slylv came in the hope of fm. ^ 
one was requited by (iopa! Hao t.i t-ive his name and his cas^! . ,, 
Ransomc wnm do«n in a little btiok. whv he did ttot know iS 
It seemed to bnni; .ndrr tfom ehaos .nut svould. he knew nil T 
tbn to Doetur Mukda. the tec.rder. with his p.ission’K?*'' 
But he was Icar.uttn tlnn.s he ttever knew b ef , ^ 
of the lives of these people who bred hke swarniW 
dtflerenees m caste and the tnerrd.bie variety <.f castes and sub^l!;: 
of odd rdtKtnus beltefs fro.ti dce.rnrutr llitulnism to the witeS 
of the Wills. And slowH . as the dav svore on, he .saw how incrcdiHir 
eomphoted. how ho,w!rss!v tanejed. were the problems of pcoS 
the old Maiuraiah and the Maf. .r aiuS Miss MacDaid who were fiehtinir 
to bring light to these people. 

They wetc. most of them. dtsr.ised and rickety, with a kind of dumb 
»nin»l despatr and rcsignarion about them, and slowly, as he listened 
to Gopw Rao talking with ihnn. he dm overrd that they had not come 
hereto the breat (iatc driven bv any deimite hope or plan, but because 
the Great haraecn Gate represented to them everything that was the 
Maharajah. I he news had got about that their Father had sent 
mcsfi to the Great Gate to tare lor them, and so they had come swarm- 
ing from all parts of the ruined tity , even from the nearer villages. Hke 
fnghtened children. 'Htey ilid mu know' what it was they wanted 
except that they clamoured for fm.d. l ew of them y« knew thatthe 
good ofti Ktiiliarijati tlr^iL 

As the day passed in damp heat like a steam hath into the afternoon, 
Ramomc grew mure and more fasonated. forgetting for long periods 
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the tiny gtoup which had dedicated their lives to the rebirth of India. 
Now, slowly, he began to see beneath the surface, and to divine the 
niisery which lay beneath layer after layer of ignorance and hunger and 
superstition. The miserable people passing the little table, one by 
one, quarrelling and reviling each other in their haste and terror, 
became human to him. 

Beside him Gopal Rao, the young Mahratta, went on with his work 
efficiently and with a kind of contempt hovering in his black eyes and 
about the red, full lips. Gopal Rao was a warrior. A hundred years 
earlier he would have led a band of Mahratta horsemen charging 
down from their barren plain to raid the riches of the rest of India. 

Ransome thought, I must learn to speak better Gujerati and learn 
Mahratta and one or two other tongues.’’ But what were one or two 
other tongues or four or five or a dozen in the swarming, bewildering 
complexity of India. Even the clever Gopal Rao with a half-dozen 
languages at his command was stumped again and again by some 
obscure dialect. Light was what they needed, all these miserable 
creatures, light and one or two common languages, and he thought of 
the boys and girls educated by the Smileys and the transformation 
which learning achieved in them — how the eyes brightened, how the 
bodies grew straight and strong, how the whole world became changed 
for them. But what was that — aU the work of the Smileys and the 
Major and Miss MacDaid, Raschid and the dead, tired old Maharajah ? 
No more in the vastness of swarming India than a pebble dropped into 
the sea. 

Suddenly he understood what he had not thought of until now, 
that in the back of his mind, in his soul, there had always been the 
quiet knowledge that he would live on and on in India, that he was 
caught now by the East as Miss MacDaid had been caught long ago 
in childhood. Europe seemed a remote thing, half-dead, dying at 
least, slowly. Europe he might never see or feel again. And in his 
heart there was no regret. 

Mechanically he kept writing on and on in the little book, the long 
list of low-caste names, phonetically because he had not the slightest 
Idea how they were written in European script. Now and then 
Gopal Rao turned a sharp black eye towards him to ask in English 
some bit of information. To-morrow he could leave this work to the 
young Mahratta and find something at which he would be more useful. 
By to-morrow, the clever Gopal Rao would know aU the answers. 
By to-morrow it could only be worse instead of better, more starving 
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nrp she was cold again and clcar-hcadcd. Clinging to the 

Z of the l^ridt'c she tht.ughi coldly, “ He is gone 1 He is 

«« not possible in life would he possible in death. She was 
JL was very tired, svearv isot from the exertions ol tk perilous 
f« as tlL hridi;- hut weary from ail the hing yeans of work, 
tom bouts of malaria, iVi>ni the despair which had seized her at the 
^ the rartlu!«.i!ve when she knew that all they had worked 

Tor had been destroyed in a t tiu-.k’ spasm of nature. 
withhereves closed, the w.itct swithtu', about her, she thouj,d»t, Why 
id I ^ot join hitu ? W hv should I not have rest wd peace ? 
n the face of death she knew m an insta.tt many things which she had 
never had lime to consider that she was tired, that she was too old to 
beein again all the strup.pk of the past twciity-tivc years. But of 
alfshe knew that tor the last lew yrars i»hc had worked day and night# 
never sparing herself, not any longer driven by that dream which was 
born on the day the old Maharajah came to her in Bomliay, but because 
ortk MaK in onier «o be uhh him. to see tmface with the gnu 
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strength, wearing her body thin, bringing new lines of weariness into 
her ie. And now all she had aeeompUshcd was swept away and the 
Maior was dcail 
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aod most of all for the presence of Miss MacDaid or one of the nurses 
to reassure them and ease their terror. It was always Miss MacDaid 
they wanted, no more than the sight of her, to calm them ; for they 
seemed to have no confidence or faith in their own people. The sight 
of the girls who were being trained or even Mrs. Gupta did not silence 
their terror and wailing. So twice Miss MacDaid had to leave her 
bleeding patient to walk through the rooms to show herself to the 
terror-stricken patients. 

As she walked through the wards a pool of silence created itself 
about her as she moved. It extended as far as the beam of the candle 
she carried in one hand. As she passed the hot, dishevelled beds the 
patients grew still and followed her with their great dark eyes, only 
sobbing or whispering a little ; but when she had gone and the light 
of her candle had disappeared into the corridor, the terror and the 
wailing began again. 

Now as she moved among them, touched by their simple faith in 
her presence, she was ashamed, ashamed to the point of sickness^, that 
she had ever, in that moment of weakness on the bridge, thought of 
abandoning them for a rest which would have gone on for ever and 
ever in unbroken peace. She was ashamed now before the memory 
of the Major, and she was afraid, too, that he or his spirit or whatever 
remained of him might know the weakness which had seized her and 
would find her unworthy. Such weakness would have been beyond 
his understanding. No, whatever happened now, she must go on and 
on until at last she dropped into the grave. 

When she returned the hasmorrhages had stopped at last, but the 
woman, already anasmic from malnutrition, had turned a ghastly yellow 
colour. She saw at once that there remained but little life in the 
patient. She sent Mrs. Gupta for brandy and for an injection, and 
seated herself by the side of the bed, and taking the damp, cold hand 
in her own, she began to chafe it. The woman shook so violently 
that the whole bed trembled and creaked. 

While she held the poor thin hand she began to talk to the woman 
in a low voice, speaking Gujerati slowly and carefully, so that the 
woman who spoke only her own caste dialect would be able to under- 
stand her. Always she fought like this even for patients doomed by 
cholera and plague, but now she was driven by some special inner 
compulsion. This woman must live. Somehow by force of her own 
will and vitality she had to overcome the woman’s apathy, her utter 
willingness to die. She had to live in order to wipe out that moment 
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and starvation. Then the tired lips of the woman moved, 
Loueh no sound came from them. Miss MacDaid knew that 
!k was saying in her ugly dialect, “ My son,*; and gently she released 
tkhand of the woman and lifted the baby agautat her sallow drooping 
h ast The eyes dosed again wearily, but about the blue lips there 
still hovered that wan g,host oi a smile, and Miss biacOaid thought in 
triumph “I have won. Now she will fight to live.” 

And turning to take from Mr.s. Cntpta the syringe and the brandy, 
she found that it was not Mr.s. Clupta who was standing beside her, 
but the Major, naked save only fur a brcech-duut and a clumsy 
bandage on his head. I Ic hiul been staruling there for a long time, 
Hstening while she bent over the low-castc woman, willing her back 
to life, talking to her in the poetry which she would uiulcrstand. ^ In 
his blue eyes there was an odd look of wonder, as if for the first time 
he had really divinal the greatness of poor Miss MacDaid. 

She had never before seen him like this, naked, and the sight at 
first shocked her ami then brought a lump into her throat. The 
smooth body, the tine chest, the beautiful muscle.s of the shoulders, 
the abdomen, the arms, gleamn! now.goUkn in the dim candle-light 
She saw now how beautiful a thing a body might be, the body which 
until now had only been somctliing that one poked or cut open or 
dosed. It was of a beauty beyond anything she had ever seen. There 
could be nothing evil, nothing ridiculous, in loving anything so 
beautiful. But it was too late now for love, for what she saw, she 
knew, was not the flesh, Imt a ghtwt, for the Major was dead, swept 
away in the flood from tiff tlic Racecourse bridge. 

Even when he touched her, gently laying one band on her shoulder, 
she could not believe in what she saw, but went dizzy and for a moment 
thought that she, Miss MacDaid the war-horse, was going to ramt. 

He began to talk, telling her what had happened, and as she hs^M 
she came, slowly, to Iwlicve that he was living, and as she listened she 
felt for the first lime in her busy life a mystic sense of behef, tor suray 

what had happened was a miracle. _ „ , 

He was saying, ** I must have been swept against the ww ot me 
zoo. I don’t remember anything more until I waked m the hm o a 


tfce. ■ . , • j k 

He had bandaged the wound in hit bMd with his shirt, an w en 

he had regained a Htde of hit strength, he had st^ for the 
naked, now swimming, now fighting Wt way brcMt deep “ 
among the snakes and corpses ^d debris, until he had come agamst 
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like a child to the hand of a woman whom he did not at first recognize. 
All his interest concentrated upon the figure in the calico dress, and as 
it ame nearer he saw that it was Lady Heston, whom he had never 
* before save immaculate, smooth as porcelain, and covered with 
jewels. For a moment he was annoyed that they were coming here 
to the'hospital to add their burdens to the complications which kept 
piling up as patient after patient was brought in and fresh reports of 
^hus and cholera cases outside in the town appeared on the records. 
There were sick lying everywhere now, even in the hall and in the 
X-ray rooms, people with shattered heads and broken limbs and torn 
bodies. Most of them would die because they had been neglected 
too long, but until they died they would have to be cared for. And 
none of these people would be of any use, neither that silly missionary 
girl nor poor addle-pated Miss Hodge nor Lady Heston, spoiled and 
Mcustomed only to luxury. Only Smiley could possibly be of any 
help, and he would have problems, endless problems, of his own. _ 
But he thought it was better that he should receive them than Miss 
so he turned and walked down the stairs as they came 
fiirough the doorway. 

It was an odd meeting. Little Smiley quite unexpectedly put his 
arms about the big Major and embraced him as if he had been a litde 
boy found after having been thought dead. The Major hugged him 
suddenly, lifting him quite off the floor. Smiley had no weight at 
all. It was like lifting a cloud, so poor and meagre was the flesh on 

his bones. , • i r 

Then he said, “ Lady Heston has come to see about^ the burial ot 

her husband. And Fern thought she might be of use.” . 

“I can work, too,” said Lady Heston. “I’m perfectly strong. 

“I too,” echoed Miss Hodge, still holding Lady Heston’s hand. 
“ Fm strong as an ox.” 

For a second the Major looked sharply at Lady Heston. His eyes 
met hers and he saw that she was looking at him defiantly,* boldly, as 
if she were saying, “ You think I’m a fool. You think I m a spoiled, 
luxurious ass. Well, I’m not. I’ve got as fine and strong a body as 
your own. And when I choose to be I’m as dever as you are. ^ 
The look, its meaning so clear, astonished him so ttot he t 
speak for a moment. He had not expected to find tHs bold confidence 
in her, of all people. It was all tight for her to beheve tMt she was 
beautiful, luxurious, and lecherous, because that was tru^ 
to assert that she was also clever and strong and capable 
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Very well.” 

She pushed the black hair back out of the eyes of the child and 
passed a damp cloth over his face. Then she rose, and taking up the 
basin and towels, she said, Shall we go ? ” 

Together they walked past the great tank through the ruined streets 
of the bazaar, until they came to the Park of the shattered old summer 
palace. The city appeared empty now. Here and there, men who 
had somehow escaped from the disaster poked and prodded among 
the ruins of their shops, searching for trinkets and silver bells and cloth 
daat had not been pilfered by the looting Bhils. But there were no 
longer sick and dying to wail at them from the shattered doorways. 
Here and there among the ruins flames and smoke leapt up from great 
funeral pyres where a dozen, twenty, fifty bodies were being burned 
at once. About each pyre there was a little guard of Colonel Ranjit 
Singh's Sikhs stationed to keep the wailing relatives from throwing 
ihemselves into the flames. There was, thought Ransome, something 
hellish about the scene, with the corpses, the flames, the writhing, 
wailing bodies. It was like a picture out of Dore’s Inferno. The 
odour which filled the air now was not of decaying bodies, but of 
burning flesh. 

Raschid and Ranjit Singh had worked quickly. There had been 
trouble with Raschid's own people, the Muslims, who found the 
burning of bodies against their faith. Because there were not many 
of them the old Maharani gave permission for the burial of all Muslim 
dead in a piece of ground near the Parsee Tower of Silence. The 
Tower itself was black now with the figures of gorged vultures, 
fluttering and preening their filthy wings, for the Parsees, too, had been 
allowed burial according to their faith so long as the bodies were 
carried at once to the Tower. 

• Beneath what remained of the porte cochere at the summer palace 
they had built a pyre for Lord Heston from shattered beams wrested 
out of the ruins, and as the little party advanced up the drive the coolies 
waited for Lady Heston to set fire to the heap. On the top lay the 
body, wrapped now, like the bodies at the burning-ghats, in a shroud. 
Ransome had made certain of that because what remained of Lord 
Heston was not a pretty sight. As they came nearer Edwina saw t]^t 
the shroud was made of the pink sheets of crepe-de-Chine with which 
she always travelled. The great embroidered monogram, E. H., 
showed plainly on the sides. Grimly she thought, ‘‘ He woifld have 
liked that — ^to be wrapped in the pink sheets from my bed.' 
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m « What a biography Bates and I could write together 1 ” And 
Aen she thought, “ I have come here even now to keep up appearances, 
to keep the fapade from crumbling,” because in her heart she did not 
care what they did with that mass of putrefaction wrapped in her 

expensive pink sheets. , 

Ashes to ashes all right. When the heap was gone they would scrape 
up what was left and put it in a Huntley & Palmer biscuit-tin and send 
it back to that brother of his she had never been allowed to see because 
she was fashionable Edwina Heston and he did not want her even to 
suspect the sordid commonplaceness of his lower middle-class origin. 

While Mr. Smiley read on, she felt Ransome’s hand reach out and 
take her own. It was a nice gesture, she thought, a symbol of that odd 
bitter understanding which had always existed between them. He was 
trying to give her sympathy and strength, not because Lord Heston 
was dead and she was a widow (she knew he had no illusions about 
that), but for all the wasted years she had spent with him, for all the 
follies she had committed, for all the recklessness and hypocrisy of 
her life. And suddenly she saw that Tom had run away out of that 
old life long ago because he could not fit in, because he would not play 
the game of hypocrisy. He might be weak and neurotic, a drunkard 
and a defeatist, but he had honesty and he saw clearly. He had refused 
to play their nasty game. 

Then Mr. Smiley was finished and Tom said, “ Do you want to 
light the pyre ? It’s the usual thing here for the nearest relative.” 
And dumbly she said, “ Yes,” and one of the coolies who stood 
expectantly by gave her a copy of the Times of India twisted into a torch 
which Tom lighted with his briquet and she thrust it into the pyre. 
The flames hesitated for a moment and then leaped up md up greedily 
towards the body wrapped in sheets of pale pink crepe-de-Chine. 

For a little time she watched, fascinated, and then, turning to Tom, 
she asked, Uke a child, “May I go now?” and Mr. Smiley said, 

“There’s nothing to be gained by staying.” ,r -t 

She Hked Mr. Smiley. She glanced at him quickly with a half-s^e. 
There was something so simple and uncomplicated and sure about him. 

! “ One of my boys,” said Mr. Smiley, “ will look after the 
And so the great Lord Heston was left alone with the coolies and the 
all-devouring, purifying fire. 
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«ras a Muslim. When he climbed out, he asked in Hindustani fot 
Lord and Lady Heston. He had, he said, been sent by Delhi to 
fescue them. 

It was a clerk from the Revenue Office who answered him. The 
others were small, dark people. Untouchables and low-caste, who knew 
flothing of such great personages. He was a sallow little man, gossipy 
and self-important, who knew everything that happened in Ranchipur. 

The great sahib is dead,^" he said, The mem-sahib is at the 
hospital, but the man you should see is Sahib Ransome.” And he led 
the flyer to the jobedar*s house in the Great Gate. 

From the moment Gopal Rao came in, excited, to tell him that the 
/plane had been sighted, Ransome knew why it had come . . . 
perhaps for news, but certainly to fetch Edwina. He had thought of 
horsemen, bullocks, even of messengers on elephants, but the coming 
of an aeroplane had not occurred to him. Even now the idea had no 
reality ; it was as if some monstrous Wellsian invention of the future 
had appeared suddenly in the skies above the tent of an ancient 
Mahratta queen. In the jnhedar^s house, in the luxurious striped 
pavilion of the Maharani, he had, he saw suddenly, been living in the 
fifteenth century instead of the twentieth. And then when the trim 
Muslim flyer stood there before him, saying that he had come to fetch 
Lady Heston, he suspected suddenly that Edwina would not return 
with him, and he remembered the Maharani’s hostility and contempt 
and her hint that Lady Heston must be got out as soon as possible 
because the old lady wanted her no longer in Ranchipur. If the old 
Maharani willed it, Edwina would have to go. As Regent she was an 
absolute despot. She could, if necessary, order Edwina to be trussed 
like a partridge and carried aboard the ’plane. He did not know why 
he thought Edwina would choose to stay behind in this pest hole of 
Ranchipur ; it was no more than a feeling, a bit of instinct. Since 
she had come back from the Mission she seemed a little strange to 
him, withdrawn and almost hostile. Only in that moment when 
his hand touched hers as they stood beside the funeral pyre had there 
been a flash of the old sympathy and understanding. 

So when he spoke to the flyer and told him that he would go at once 
to fetch Lady Heston, his brow was furrowed by a deep frown. He 
gave orders that the man should have something to eat and drink and 
then set out for the hospital, j 

He found he% dressed now in the blue costume worn by stud^t 
nurses, putting in order the room which she shared with Miss Hodge 
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*‘ I wouldn’t be too sure. She’s got absolute power now. She’s 
been wanting it for years. She hates Europeans . . . especially 
European women. She could say it was for your own safety. She’s 
an extraordinary old lady.” And he saw suddenly that he had taken 
the wrong track. Her face had grown stubborn, almost hard, 
suppose even you think I’m useless.” 

No. I think it would be better if you got back to your old life. 
That’s where you belong. It’s too late to change now, even if you 
wanted to.” 

‘‘ You are a swine.” 

You may even get cholera or typhus and die. They’re even more 
deadly with Europeans.” 

If I stay it’ll be for reasons you don’t understand.” 

‘‘Perhaps.” 

They had quite forgotten Miss Hodge. She stood there, all ears, 
&scinated. Even in her madness she was aware that she had never 
before heard people talking like this, so bluntly, so bitterly. It was 
not at all like the conversations she had imagined between people in 
fashionable society. None of her heroines had ever used the word 
“swine.” The poor, pudgy face was a mask of bewilderment. 

“ Can’t you put in a word for me with the Maharani ? ” 

“I might.” 

“Go and see her. When you come back I’ll have reached a 
decision. If she won’t have me, I’ll go.” Then she put her hand on 
his arm and said, “ But be square with me, Tom. I don’t want to go 
back . . . I’m afraid to go back. I want to stay here.” And into the 
blue eyes came that look of childishness, almost of innocence, which he 
had, in his drunkenness, seen there on the night of Mr. Bannerjee’s 
dinner. “ Fight for me, Tom . . . this once.” 

He knew what he should have said — ^that he knew why it was that 
she wanted to stay, that her reasons were muddled and sentimental, 
that she was behaving like the heroine of a cheap novel, and that he 
meant to ship her back at once into the cheap, bloody life where she 
belonged. But he had, he knew, neither the heart nor the right to say 
that to her, so gently he said, ‘‘ I’ll try. I swear it. But it’s against 
all common sense.” 

“ Thank you,” she said, and kissed him suddenly on the cheek. 

As he turned to go. Miss Hodge suddenly regained her speeclu 
“ Tell him,” she said, with sudden excitement, ‘‘tell him now . . 

“Tell him what?” 
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‘ ' I don’t think that’s it, altogether.” He knew now that his chances 
were better. The grin, the sudden human flash of humour. She 
was, he knew, above all else profoundly human. 

‘‘I don’t want her here,” she said. She’s a . . .” For a moment 
she hesitated and then said, a slut.” 

Ransome did not deny this. Knowing what he knew, he under- 
stood that it was no use trying to change her belief. 

She’s working at the hospital now,” he said, being very useful.” 
What sort of work ? ” 

The hardest — the filthiest,” 

Again the faint shadow of humour and understanding came into the 
eyes. “ I suppose Miss MacDaid saw to that. Well, any girl from 
the High School could be as useful.” 

He saw that she meant to yield nothing ; but the look in the black 
eyes softened a little and an inspiration came to him. He knew how 
she had fought for the women of India to educate them, to make them 
ftee, to raise them from the dust. If he could make her see Edwina 
as a fellow woman. ... 

“ She’s really doing a man’s work,” he said, and suddenly added, 
“ She hated her husband. She’s glad he’s dead. She’s been through 
a good deal since she came here.” 

He saw that she was considering all this, but was unwilling to let 
him know that she was considering it. She asked, Why do you 
want her to stay ? ” And he thought again, “ She knows all that, too.”* 
But he said, ‘‘ I don’t want her to stay. I did my best to persuade bet 
to leave.” 

‘‘ Then why are you asking me to yield ? ” 

That, he knew, was a poser. For a moment he was silent. Then 
he said, ‘‘ That is a very long story, Your Highness. It began a very 
long time ago. There’s nothing between us now . . . nothing at all* 
save old friendship. I suppose it’s because of that and because she 
has a lot of character.” 

“Character I” the old lady snorted. 

He did not give way. “ Yes, Your Highness, character. Some-- 
tknes it’s been used in the wrong way, but it’s character just the same. 

She liked that. He felt suddenly that by some miracle he would end 
even by making her like Edwina. 

She said, “ How does the Major feel about it ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I only saw him for a moment. We talked about: 

the supplies he needed.” 
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ha brain grew ciizzy, when every sotind, every smeU, shattered her 
nerves— the beating of the rain on the triple-roofed tent, the horrible 
feint odour of death that drifted through the great Park ftom the town 
the cries of jackals and hyenas and the distant isolated wailing that 
never stopped day or night. And they became, all these sounds a 
part of her desire. ’ 

She had never suffered like this, never in Russia before she escaped 
or afterwards wandering through Germany, selUng herself here Ld 
tiiae for enough to eat and to keep her body clothed. It was, she 
told herself, this damned country, this hellish climate, this world of 
mad voluptuousness and cruelty with its lingams everywhere, in 
tanples, in village huts, in palaces, by the dusty roadside. Wherever 
you turned it was always there before you, the lingam, symbol of 
action, of volupU and strange desires and pleasures. Shiva, always 
Shiva, and Kali, the Destroyer. 

When she pushed aside the curtains and came into the presence, the 
Maharani looked at her and said, News ? ” 

No news.’’ 

The old lady opened her box of betel-nuts and said casually, Fm 
sending Harry Bauer to the hospital,” and Maria Lishinskaia’s heart 
stopped beating. They can use him there. They are overwhelmed 
with work.” 

^‘Now,” thought Maria Lishinskaia, wiU never see him. Or 
maybe it will be easier. Maybe I can go to him there.” 

The Maharani watched her and then said, “ The old barracks and 
what’s left of the Music School are filled with cholera patients. The 
Major can put him in charge of one of them. He knows about 
disinfectants and protecting himself. He’ll be of great use.” 

The sallow face of Maria Lishinskaia turned a greenish white, and 
before her there rose the picture of her own town in the Ukraine long 
ago, when people died like flies of cholera, dropping in the streets, in 
the shops, writhing, black in the face. She thought, I never have 
Luck. I have never had any luck. Even when I fight it is no good. 
There is notlfing . . . nothing.” And aloud she said, If anything 
happens to him I will keel myseE” 

It was the first time that she had even hinted to Her Highness that 
she loved Harry Bauer. 

Nothing will happen to him. He is young. He is strong. He 
ta vigorous,” She chose her words carefully, knowing the image 
iiey would raise in the tormented mind of poor Maria Lishinskaia, 
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oalaceand at the Banncrjccs’ had possessed no power of stirring him. 
He had lived in Europe, i ic had had European women, not only 
whores, but women of position. It had always liccn easy enough, 
too easy for his fastidious taste. And never once had he slept with a 
European woman free from snisgiving or without being shocked by 
something hard and callous in her, stimcthing which upset him and 
put his nerves on edge. Because love or even the counterfeit of love 
should not be like thar, but something which had in it a gaiety and a 
voluptuous beauty such as Natara Devi had given it. 

That was something, European women never understood— that an 
Oriental, however male, had painfully acute nerves and sensibilities. 
A male Englishman was stupiil and insensitive and sometimes bestial. 
Perhaps that was why English prostitutes were so shocking, that and 
because Christianity in the ^C'cst had made of love, even in marriage, 
a shameful, dirty thing. 

When he had shared tlic cup of tea with her in the summer palace 
after Miss Hodge hati gone her flustered way she had behaved like a 
prostitute. Because, in spite of all her fine speeches, he had been 
aware of what it was she wanted. He had known that he could have 
had her there on the sofa with her husband dying in the next room, 
and for a moment he had been tempted because it would have b^n 
easy. But he had not wanted her very much and two things held him 
back, one that she was an important European woman and might 
attach herself to him permanently, making a scandal because he had 
no desire to go on with the thing, and the other that he had known 
that it was worth nothing ; it would have been no more enjoyable 
than a bout with a jermyn Street whore who liked her trade. ^ 

No, that woman in the summer palace, with the smooth, shining 
face, the elaborate make-up, and the Paris clothes had not inte^ted 
him. She had been too perfect, too artificial for his warm, direct 
nature. He had known that there would have been no laughter in 
their love-making, no playfulness, but only a kind of vicious hunger 
that came over people who were mught that love-making sin but 
could none the less save themselves from it. It was a subtle 
that strange mixture of hypocrisy and hardness he Imd found in the 
West. It was as if their hatred of the very act gave an rnvmed 
and vicious pleasure in it which frightened him ^d revolted hm. 

It was something he would mret know. Even vice and perversion 
m the East had not that terriifyidg qmlity of bitterness and corruption 
and shame, . 
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which had shocked him and Miss MacDaid. And the cholera . . . 
it was hard enough to check when conditions were normal, but now 
with the dead about and the wells polluted and the mangMS ripe and 
beine sold on the streets . . . they had to cat mangoes, for there was 
little else. The mangoes grew everywhere. They passed from hand 
to hand half of them through the hands of men and women already 
polluted who would fall down in a little while, turn black and die. 
You could not make every ignorant sweeper wash the mangoes m 
permanganate before he ate them. And there was typhoid, too, 
which would grow worse and worse, for already they were stealing 
water from the wells after nig, hi fall and taking it from puddles in the 


Then all at once he felt drowsy, and just as he was falling asleep to 
the sound of the beating rain he heard the sound of voices 
corridor — Ransome’s and Miss MacDaid’s. She was saying. He 8 
asleep and can’t be disturbed.” 

“ How long will he sleep ? ” _ i »» 

“I don’t know. 1 certainly shan’t disturb him till he wakes. 

“ I suppose you’re right. He is the most valuable man. ^ 
Drowsily he rose and went to the door. When he opened tt, he 
said, “ I wasn’t asleep yet. What is it ? ” ^ 

Miss MacDaid looked at Ransomc furiously and gave an indigmnt 

snort. The nerves of everyone, even those of the old war-horse, ss 

MacDaid, were beginning to give way. r j n c 

Ransome told him what the Maharani had said about Lady Heston 
staying in Ranchipur. “ It’s up to you,” he said. 

The Major, struggling with his drowsiness, did not answer at once, 
and Miss MacDaid 'said, “I can think of nothing more unwise than 


letting her stay.” , u a 

The Major looked at her. “ She’s worked weU, hasn t s e 

been a genuine help.” , ^ 

And the honest Miss MacDaid replied, “ Yes, I mus say 
worked hard and well, but that’s not the point. 

He was feeling confused. All at once he felt that he ^ ° 

sleep on his feet, standing there in the doorway. He was ^ ^ g 

in sleep. He said, “ Let her stay. She can alt^ys leave wto ste a 
bad enough.” But it was the woman in Mre. „ 

be was thinking of. The other one he would have senJ aw y 
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some new and subtle game for bringing the Major to bed with her. 
She was, he knew^ capable of anything, and she had had a vast amount 
of experience. 


39 

But the departure of the ’plane was far less simple than Ransome 
had imagined. He sent for Bates, and then went to see the Maharani, 
who chose to send Gopai Rao as her messenger, just at the moment 
when the young Mahratta was needed most in the organization Ran- 
some had built up. And then Miss MacDaid had put a veto on the 
departure of Bates without a proper examination by Doctor Pindar, 
the Major’s assistant. 

“It’s no use sending him unless we know his illness is harmless. 
They wouldn’t let him land.” 

And then returning to the johedar's rooms he discovered that the 
news that Lady Heston was staying behind had travelled swiftly over 
the whole city. The first room was filled by a dozen men, all scream- 
ing at Gopai Rao and clamouring to be put aboard the ’plane and sent 
to Bombay. There were two Parsee bankers and a Pathan money- 
lender, the superintendent of the cotton mills and Chandra Lai, the 
richest merchant in Ranchipur. And among them was Mr. Bannerjee, 
who had turned up carrying the lacquered box with the ashes of his 
father. All of them save Mr. Bannerjee had to leave, they said, 
because of business. They all talked at once and mentioned sums so 
vast that there was not in all the world enough gold to cover their 
mythical transactions. Three of them in turn drew him aside into 
a corner on the pretence of giving him confidential reasons for having 
to leave, but in each case the confidences proved only to be offers of 
huge bribes. It was not business with Mr. Bannerjee ; it was his 
father’s ashes which must be got to the Ganges as soon as possible. 
When the bribes were refused, they were puzzled and hurt. 

It was odd, Ransome thought wryly, that only the merchants and 
money-lenders and one religious maniac were so desperately anxious 
to leave. Money and religion, he thought, were likely to go hand in 
hand. 

But it wasn’t only money. It was fear too. There was terror m 
every face. In the face of the plump Mr. Bannerjee terror revea e 
the yellowish whites of his eyes. Ransome hated him now. He 
had hated him since the moment he had plumped officiously into the 
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of all India wouUl have to learn. aoocared 

'llien Colonel Hanjit Singh went away desSrately 

with a note frotn Miss MacDaid. They needed 

at the hospital. She called upon him. she wrote, because he probably 
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mutton and the racing-sheets and cricket scores, to the corner pub 
and the Evening News. He did not think at all of Her Ladyship 
Lft behind in a desolate, pest-ridden city. Her Ladyship, he knew 
from lon<? years of experience, was capable of looking out for herself, 
more capable even than His Lordship had ever been. And at the 
hospital she had leaned over him and said in a fierce whisper, “ It’s 
all rio-ht, Bates. I want you to go. Don’t let them keep you here. 
I warn you to go. I’ve Mr. Ransome to look out for me.” Not that 
he cared a damn what happened to her with all her money and every- 
thing 1 Except that she was a sport in her way. Probably she never 
suspected that the old bastard had known all along about her lovers. 
Now she’d know when she opened the box and found the list written 
in the old bastard’s handwriting. But she’d never know how much 
His Lordship paid for each name. She’d never know how much 
he, Bates, had made out of her and her love-affairs. He was lucky 
that she wanted to get him out of the way so she could have a free 
hand with this fellow Ransome walking there beside him. Anyway, 
Ransome was better than some of the others she’d had. He might be 
a cad, but at least he had the manners of a gentleman. 

He was lucky because he was going to Paradise — back to Manches- 
ter among decent, moral people who weren’t rich and powerful. He 
closed his eyes and set 'nis teeth against the jolting^ of the shutter. 
Each time the coolies took a step, a knife stabbed him in the chest. 


41 

But when they came to the field there was no hope of stardng the 
’plane. The pilot turned the motors, but the wheels were sunk deep 
in the mud ; so Gopal Rao took charge and commandeered inen out 
of the curious crowd which had gathered, and they dragged it as fer 
as the metalled road which ran straight as an arrow towards where the 
great dam had once been. Then as they were about to start, a mes- 
senger came running up with a letter which he delivered to t e p o . 
It was from Lady Heston, addressed to Lord Heston s secretary m 
Bombay, telling him she meant to stay in Ranchipur and commendmg 
Bates to his care. There were also instructions to cable to the relatives 
of the two maids, Harris and Elsie-to Harris’s brother in No^g- 
ham and Elsie’s sister in Putney. Their bodies had been bmned iite 
His Lordship’s, but she would see to it that the ashes reached them 
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Wearily he pressed his hand to his eyes. “ Don’t let her tell that 
story about everywhere. It could make trouble.” 

‘^ril tell her it’s to be a secret just between us two.” 

‘^That’s right.” After a moment he asked, ‘‘ What are we going 
to do about her ? ” 

ril take care of her. Don’t you worry about that. She’ll do 
anything I say.” 

‘‘She must be a nuisance.” 

“ No, I get a lot of work out of her. And her stomach is stronger 
than mine. She holds the pail and soap while I go out to be sick.” 
She took both of his hands and said, “ This is a hell of a country. 
Everybody in it is potty, but I’m beginning to understand about it. 
I’m beginning to understand about Shiva and his little dingus. It’s 
even got Miss Hodge.” 

Then she went back into the ward where Miss Hodge sat patiently 
with a silly grin on her face, holding the basin and soap and cotton 
towels. He stood for a moment, bewildered, rocking on his feet. 
Edwina, the fragile, the porcelain, was becoming a war-horse like Miss 
MacDaid. 

He found Fern in the room she shared with Edwina and Miss 
Hodge. She had just changed her blue cotton uniform and was 
running a brush through her short blonde hair before a broken bit 
of mirror she had found somewhere. At the sound of his footsteps 
at the doorway she turned, and then came quickly towards him, but 
when she neared the doorway she turned shy and blushed so that he 
had to put out his arms and hold her to him. For a long time they 
stood there in silence, her head on his shoulder. Then looking up 
at him she said, ‘‘ You look awfully tired,” 

“I am. Let’s sit down.” 

So together they sat on one of the rope beds. She still held one 
of his hands and asked, “ What’s the matter ? ” 

‘‘ Nothing. Why ? ” 

Then suddenly she couldn’t tell him why — that she had felt a 
difference in him, as if he had withdrawn somehow to a distance, as 
if a shadow had come across the intimacy between them. In her 
simplicity she was aware of how complicated he was, and she could 
think of no words to make him understand. 

He asked, smiling at her, Are you all right ? ” 

Yes, I’m fine.” 

‘‘Have you had some sleep?” 
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and peace. 

hor a l-ng ttme. until she knew that she must leave him and no 
to Mlss MaeDaid, she sat on tue end of the bed. look-in- down on 
hiiii, a little tiicjiteued In-eaiise I'.is slce|i was so profound that it 
\v.i.s as i! he were dead. .Xt-d her he.irt was sad Iiccausc it seemed 
to acr ni.u he had in sonic w.iy shpix-d away front her back into 
that world which luul existed hciorc the dis.ister, the world which 
had tnade her tuiscr.ihle wiili its dipues and snohhery and smallness 
and the toiiiplit aiiofis v^hit'h were oevond her understanding, Jhis 
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bccauise It was direct .nul siintdc and site could sec and understand 
and get c)n wiili fhc busitiCNs t g' living'. 
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She iiHind Miss Ni.icD.iid iu iicr otficc. 'Lhe tyrant looked at her 
shaqdy mid asked, Have you Imd cru,)iu:h ? 

But h'ern was nut tr> be icrrifictl or Iriiilicd. Boldly she asked, ' 
** Hnoui;l'i of what ? 

|ynuui»!i of scrul'ildnc, aiul tthli and hard work?” 

<« hern. *’ i hadn’t even tliouipht about it.’* 

You’re willing to go on?” 

** And you know the risks ? ” 
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‘‘Yes/’ 

“ That you may get cholera or typhus or typhoid ? ” 

“ Yes/’ 

“ You know youTi be able to go away one of these days to Bombay. 
You might as well go to the Mission and be safe till then.” 

“The Mission is the last place I want to go. I want to be of 
use. I’m going to stay till the end, till things are in order again.” 

She said this so stubbornly and with such a will that for a moment 
Miss MacDaid was reduced to silence, her worn leathery face filled 
with astonishment. She had thought this girl a silly adolescent fool ; 
that she had been apparently wrong in her judgment upset her. 
Abruptly she asked, Why ? ” 

But Fern was not caught. She would not say, Because I will 
not go away so long as Ransome stays here.” She said, “ I don’t 
know why. I just want to stay.” And in Miss MacDaid’s mind 
an idea was born. Greedily she thought, “ Maybe she will make 
a good recruit. Maybe she’ll take to the work and stay on. Maybe 
she’ll carry it on.” 

Aloud she said, ‘‘I’ve a job for you. Have you ever cleaned 
house ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Properly, I mean. Scrubbing in corners, disinfecting, seeing that 
everything is spotless.” 

“ Yes,” said Fern. It wasn’t quite true. Her mother had always 
been a bad housekeeper. With a dozen Mission Bhils to work for 
her, house-cleaning had been as often as not no more than a lick 
and a promise. And she had taught her daughters nothing save 
that they must marry one of “ the boys.” 

Miss MacDaid, thinking of Mrs. Simon, looked at her dubiously. 
“I mean hospital cleanliness.” 

“ Yes, I could do it.” 

“ I’m sending Flarry Bauer to take over what’s left of the Music 
School. You can superintend cleaning it up and keeping it clean. 
You’ll have a half-dozen sweeper women — if they don’t run away. 
Can you speak Gujerati ? ” , 

“A few words. I can learn. I can show them if they dont 

understand me.” 

“ It’s a pity you’ve never learned. You’ve lived here all your 

Hfe.” . ^ 

Fern did not answer because there was no answer to maJsie. ^ne 
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only had a quick vision of herself as she had been lon^r r.n. ■ 
ago, The Pearl e,f the Orient, reading cinena magazines SC?'' 
A slow flush crept over her face partly in rising anger at the S 

tooted Miss iMaciiaub partly in vshanic for hcrGelf. ^ 

r^ '■ J’“ Miss Mac- 

Oaul. Yftu tl lietter fetch whatever you liavc to take with v 

You’ll he staying there from tiow ,,n.” She looked sharply at th’ 

girl, “You understand, I'ni sltoNving great eonlitlcncc in you?’’ 

“ Yes,” sait! I'crn, “ I utulersiaml." Put she wanted to cry out 
“ Ixt me Slay here until he wakes and 1 can talk to him. I must 
bring him hack. I must save hint.” Hut tliat, she knew, would be 
to Miss the sillic.st o{’ reasons. 

Quickly she Iclt Miss MacDaid and went to the room where Ran- 
somc lay asleep* I Ic !a.y as she had left liini, witli one arm thrown 
over his head. His paleness shocked and Iriibnencd her. She 
thouglit wildly, I tnittiir never see idin a train. One of us mkht 
die. I* ou c{.>uid die like tliaf «)i cliolcra, suddenly dropping on the 
street. I’hen she was ashamed of herself iVir being melodramatic 
and set about collecting the tew things she had to take with her— 
his shorts aru! tennis .shin, an extra stuilent nurse's costume, a bit 
of candle, some damp rnafdies, ilic t m ithlirusli Miss MacDaid had 
given her, and the roil of igiviitc site lead ior liathing and disinfecting. 
Last of all she took down from (ho shelf over Lady Heston's bed the 
piece of broken niirrt>r which they liad sh.ircd. Striking it sharply 
agaitist tiic sill of the wimhnvg site lu’oLc it in two and took the 
smaller piece, thinking, “That will be enoim,h for her." 

Ihc sound of breaking glass liad rio rlfcct on Ransomc, Wickedly 
she had lu>ped that tlic stnind would w.iken him so that she might 
say good-bye, hut lie still lay as ii tie.ui, breafiiing, slowly and heavily. 
And she thougLb ** Vvlicn he wakes she wdi be here instead of me” — 
Lady Ifaton who wouhi drag him Itack, Isu'k into his old self, remote 
from her and strange, ittto tirat distant world which she had never 
knouTij from which she was shut out 


She wanted to cry, but managcii to clircdc tltc tears and, bending 
down, she kissed him on the furciirad. F*ut the touch of her lips 
had no more effect than the breaking, ot* the mirror ; she had hoped, 
too, that the kiss might wakcti him. 

. So, gathering up her belonginigg she left die room and went back 
to Miss MacDaid to say, “ 1 am ready now." 

Together they set out along the Cb'cat Tank, It %vas evening now, 
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near to that moment when the darkness came down suddenly. Part 
of the wall of the ancient tank had fallen in, and beyond it, on the 
wide shallow steps, low-caste women were gathering together their 
washino-. The great bats from the dead city of El-Kautara had 
returned and were sweeping back and forth above the water. There 
was no longer any din from the Music School nor any lights before 
the cinema to confuse them. At that hour, in the quick twilight, 
everything was still, with the stillness of death. 

As she walked beside Miss MacDaid, neither of them spoke. She 
had to hurry to keep up with the tireless stride of the Scotswoman. 
And then just as they neared the end of the tank, a terrifying thought 
came to her. 

She had broken a mirror, and that would bring bad luck. Quickly 
she told herself that she had broken it deliberately and not by accident, 
and that therefore the curse would not hold, but just as quickly she 
thought, ‘‘ That might make it worse, to have done it on purpose.” 
And the bit of broken glass became an unbearable thing. It seemed 
to burn her hand. Slyly she slipped a little behind Miss MacDaid, 
and making sure that her companion was not looking, she threw 
the bit of mirror into the Tank. Somewhere she had heard it said, 
“You must throw the pieces into water.” 

In the stillness the mirror striking the water made a faint 
** plop ” and quickly Miss MacDaid turned and asked, What was 
that?” 

“ I donT know,” said Fern. Perhaps a fish.” 


42 

For a couple of hours Ransome slept like a dead man. Then, 
troubled by fits of returning consciousness, he dreamt wildly, even 
struggling in his heavy sleep like a man in delirium. One part of 
his mind kept dragging at him, crying out, Wake up I There is 
work to do I People are depending on you I ” Another kept pulling 
him backwards into the pit of oblivion where he had been immersed 
for a little time in peace and nothingness. And the 
confused by strange visions and nightmares of Shiva and his dtn^s, 
of swarming things, of dead people, of pestilence and death. 

Heston himself appeared wrapped in the “ bloody cerements the 
dead,” only the cerements were the pink sheets of his wife with her 
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: Duty. You would have to be suppressed or run away. Perhaps all 
those years poor Miss Hodge had wanted another kind of life. 

As he watched her her lips began to move and she began to talk^ 
So the Bishop said to me, ' My dear Miss Hodge. That must 
have been an extraordinary experience. And you made yourself a 
martyr. IVe no doubt that you’ll be decorated.’ And he said, ' A 
second Florence Nightingale, that’s what you are.’ And I said, * But 
what I did during the disaster was nothing compared to my friend 
Edwina Heston. I held the slop-basin while she went outside to 
vomit.’ Then the Duchess came up and said, ‘ Vomit I Oh dear, 
that reminds me of when I was carrying Penelope — that’s my youngest 
daughter.’ And I said, ^ I know about that ! That time the Sikh 
attacked me . . . against my will, mind you, but afterwards I didn’t 
mind so much.’ And the Bishop said, ^ My dear woman, what 
experiences you have had. Certainly I shall speak to the Archbishop, 
who no doubt will speak to the King about a decoration. Attacked 
by a Sikh I Think of that, Duchess I ’ And the Duchess said, 

' Well, as I’ve always told the Duke, I’m one for taking everything 
in my stride.’ ” 

Then Miss Hodge looked up and smiled at some figure she alone 
could see, and said, Wasn’t that wonderful of the Duchess, Sarah 
. . , putting me at my ease like that ? ” 

Ransome listened, fascinated, but the monologue came to an end 
as Miss Hodge’s voice fell into nothing. She looked down at her 
folded hands again, smiling her crazy smile, and Ransome thought, 

“ Perhaps she doesn’t know Miss Dirks is dead. Perhaps her mind 
won’t accept the fact.” 

Edwina went on with the business of her curls, never even glancing 
over her shoulder at poor Miss Hodge. For a second Ransome 
thought, Maybe I’ve gone potty, too. Maybe Miss Hodge isn’t 
talking at all. Ma57^be I’m only imagining it. A drink is what I 
need. A drink will pull me together. That’s why I slept so badly — 
because I needed a drink.” You couldn’t cut off alcohol just like that, 
sharply, especially when you’d been used to a bottle or more a day. 

Then Edwina finished her task and as she turned, he swung him- 
self upward in a single movement, and sat on the edge of the bed. 
He said, WeU ? ” 

And Edwina, as if there was nothing extraordinary about the 
appearance of her head, asked, Do you want a drink ? I know 
where it is. I could steal it for you.” 
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"No.” Tor a second his whole ix.dv cried om or, • , 

He bcj.^an to tremble. Then he said. "No ,1? 5.11] 

any .eo.kI. It would <mly m,kc it worse.’’ wouldn’t b, 

"hern stole halt the mirror. It’s h.ui inrl- i , 

“Where is .she?” 
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.. .V '’’ 'be time.” 
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«I have, but I haven’t bothered him. I haven’t even seen him.’ 
“ Better not. He’s the white-headed boy of the old girl.” Ht 
put down the comb and set his jacket straight, as if he were eoine 
out to dinner. “ Now I’ll be off.” ^ ^ 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“ What time is it ? ” 

“ I don’t know, exactly. About nine o’clock— not far off it ” 
“I’U go to the MaJaarani’s pavilion and stop at the Music School 
on the way.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then she said, “ I was too tired to 
sleep last mght. I lay awake for a long time thinking, and an idea 
came to me.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ That you and I might get married.” 

He grinned. Well, that is an idea. It’s occurred to me once or 
twice.” 

“ I’m a very rich woman now.” 

“He rdght have left his money elsewhere.” 

He didn t. I ve got the will. It’s at the Mission. I’ve got at 
least a couple of million pounds.” 

“ So what ? ” 

•“ So what ! I don’t know what in hell to do with it.” 

“I’ll think over your offer.” 

funnier things could happen.” She looked up at him. 
I^suppose you’re wondering if I’d behave myself.” 

The thought did occur to me. I suppose it’s only natural.” 

“ Well, I would. At least, I think I would.” 

“You could do w;orse than marry me.” 

“ Oh, I know that. I’ve thought it all out.” 

Then he saw that she was regarding him too sharply. She was 
watching him. She wanted to find out about Fern. 

Anyway, we can decide when we’re out of this mess. It isn’t 
as if we were twenty and burning to dimb into bed.” 

She smUed, a little sadly he thought. “ No,” she said, “ it certainlv 
isn’t.” / 

^ Then he went away, saying that he would see her when he found 
tone to come to the hospital. 
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us away ? Sarah would never talk of it. She always said I wouldn’t 

other bed Edwina answered, “ Yes, I understand. Those 
othi women were wicked. They persecuted you both. But it 
° tinpir fault. It was because their lives were so mean and small 
had been taught evil by people who professed to be Christian. 
?ou m^tn’t blame Miss Dirks. She was quite right in going away 

txnA cominff out here.’’ ^ ^ i i • 

I’m sure Sarah was right. She always is. Only she is so 

dreadfully proud— too proud I sometimes think, men she comes 
t I’ll talk to her about it all. I’m sure she wouldn’t ^«find now 
“ But you’d better go to sleep now,” said Edwina. And when 
she comes in I’ll wake you and you can talk to her.” 

“ You promise ? ” 

Thenhe was still and Edwina presently heard tht sound of her 
heavy breathing, but she herself lay awake, considering the story and 
LXracter of Miss Dirks, who had been created again in POor Ml^ 
Hodee’s rambling narrative. For a little time she had risen from 
the dead, so that Edwina saw her almost as if she were alive, grim 
and dutiful and in her heart sentimental, shouldering 
others without any glory, without even a conscious sense of ma y 
rrblcause tha/wlis the way she was born. She underwood oo, 
the long exile and the homesickness for g H Aack 

and the pride that was in Miss Dirks, forbidding er g _ > 

and the meanness and perverted malice m that little group 
conformist old maids at Heathedge School. . , r 

Sta felt . ouick astonishment and pit, foi the bleak 
^rold maidl and a wonder at thei. devonon bnt ^ » 

wonder at how dreadful and cramped the hvM ” . 

He»eh. she h^ always been f,«.chjUo^^w^M^^^ 

everything, above and aloof from the meag because they 

priests and evangelists. TEey had never touiied 

had never had the power, but they had „ barren virgins 

Miss Hodge and Miss Dirks, and the ives of he poor b«r J 

who had taught at Heathedge School, clerk of 

in the shadow of a hedge on a be— women to 

plough-boy, never being what God meant them to be worn 

love and be loved. . u more normal, is 

“ No,” she thought, “ even my own slut s hie ^ 
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better than b^ven Shiva and his dint'us is Wrr .u , 
anti iiarrcnncs'. dt tlic Christian Church'.’’ ' chastity 

TIk- story c,( iM,nr Miss ihuiac made her fee] faintly sick U 
only thtn.y was that it did not matter now to Miss Ho£e 5' 
poor, erai'.y old tlun- was n.itnsy. and ttomehow she mus^KVi 
happy, even il she hcrr,eli had to care for iter to have 1 ' ° 
artmtul alter her for the rest of her life. Mi’ss Hod^.e hadX? 
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As Ransome p.tssctl tl.e httic od.ee of the Major the door was ocea 
and hpht shone out tron, Thmku,, he would say good nS 
hu. tiKtui, he thiuM ins licad i!i (he door; hut once the Maior V. a 
seen hitti he would not let tutn go. Considering that he had U 
scarcely any sleep and h.ui been worhnu: witliout rest for davs L 
looked strong, and vvcll. with a.i air of saiist.ualon about him. 
ilc .saiilj, Sic timvTi .iiiil tulk fo me tier a nioinciit 
So Ransutnc sat d..vvn. and the nrst thing the Major a,sked was 
Do you want a dt.ns Because if y.ni do 1 can .ict it for you 
Its your own stuii.” " ■' 

“ N*o, thanks." 

\ou niuMn’t he a hlo.uly tool ai.out it. 1 know how you must 

low ” ’* “gfat 

“Ipion't need it," s.ud K.msosnr. "1 don’t want it.” 

I. ''"‘'''y e*'*'^*’ '**c Major. " It yoti want it let me know.” 

' i wilt." 


He was ashatned for the utst lir.sr ol' his drinkitig, for it was only 
now, during ilie last twetify -loitr bouts, tluit he had come to under- 
stand how had it hail brcii, tlua he had really been a drunkard and 
that the Major knew tt and Me... .MacDaid and perhaps even Raschid 
and the bmilrys and even hern. The kmnvlcdge made him ashamed 
Mcause he saw that all along for inomhs, pcth.ips ever since they 
tad known him, they hatl been htunourin.g him, as they might a 

^ t*" L ' jf**^"'**' *^**'^' '** ^*’‘*** 'I’hcy had been generous 

and kindly even at moments when he mu.vt liave been a bore and 
rjuarrclsomc. And he thought, •* The only way I can stop is to stop- 
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suddenly like that. God or somebody has given me the chance. 
It's up to me to take it.'^ 

Things are better/' the Major said. 

‘^The organizing has worked. Everybody has done his job. 
Everybody has worked side by side now to the last of the Sikhs and 
policemen. I never thought it would happen.” 

** And the cholera ? ” 

“That’ll go on till it wears itself out. All we can do is fight, 

but that doesn’t matter. It’s the other thing that matters the 

spirit.” He clapped a hand on Ransome’s shaking knee. “ It’s the 
spirit,” he said, the new spirit. It works I Do you realize, man, 
what we’re going through ? Do you realize that Muslim and Hindu" 
European and Mahratta and Sikh, Gujerati and Sweeper, have all 
been working together for the common good ? ” 

“It’s true,” said Ransome. “I hadn’t thought of it.” 

“It’s because you’re not an Indian. It’s because you couldn’t 
understand what’s to be overcome. You can’t imagine what a 
disaster like this would have been twenty-five years ago in Ranchipur. 
Then it would have been tine Bannerjees and the Bunyas and the 
priests who would have won, defeating us. It’s the old gentleman 
we have to thank first of all, lie fought for fifty years, until he died.” 

He went on talking, a little wildly in his satisfaction. They had 
succeeded in sealing the wells. They had brought food from the 
districts. They had kept the terrified from escaping to spread cholera 
into the remote villages, perhaps even into the rest of India. There 
were already men working to restore the tracks of the railway, working 
even now in the monsoon rains by the light of great fires. 

Then Miss MacDaid came in, and in her tired horse-like face he 
discovered the same light of victory. Moved profoundly at sight of 
her, he thought, It’s only fair that she should have such a reward.” 

This was her East which she loved, being born again. It was 
true. They had helped to prove it — no one could say again that 
Indians quarrelled among themselves, that they had grown panicky 
and hopeless in the face of disaster. He felt suddenly that he must 
go away quickly, leaving the two of them alone, that there was some- 
thing indecent about his presence, because he had done nothing at 
all. Yet the same joy brushed him closely, as it had for a moment 
two days before when he stood before the Maharani and the Major 
pressed his hand. 
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doorway the dead ky in rows on the floor, waiting to be carried out 
and burned. There were no longer- any protests from priests or 
mullahs or relatives. It had got beyond all that ; bodies were 
now, willy-nilly, Parsees, Muslims, Hindus, Sweepers, all in 
one great heap. 

As he walked along the main corridor towards the little theatre 
where Jemnaz Singh, in his turban and atchcan of purple and candy 
pink and poison green, had once sung for him, he wondered that 
with all these dead and dying about, the Major and Miss MacDaid 
could feel triumphant, and then he understood that to them these 
bodies were nothing ; it was the spirit of these people they were 
trying to save, for it was their spirits which made up the spirit of 
India and of all the East. 

Then just before liim he saw a faint light in a doorway, and turning, 
he came upon Harry Bauer. The ex-swimming-teacher had taken 
this little room for his own and contrived a hard bed from the school 
benches. He was dressed ail in white, and as he turned towards the 
door the sight of him with his pale skin and blue eyes and blond 
hair gave Ransome a sudden shock. In the midst of all the misery 
and filth, among all the dark people, in the confusion and cruelty 
of India, he seemed, in the dim light of the candle, incredibly clean 
and young and pure. He thought suddenly, Like the victim made 
ready for the sacrifice.” 

'Bon jour^^ he said in his Swiss French. 

Ransome had seen the nurse before, distantly, but had never spoken 
to him. The Swiss produced a miraculous packet of cigarettes and 
said, Will you have one ? ” 

Next to a drink, it was the thing Ransome had wanted most for 
days. He said, “ You’re lucky to have them.” 

‘^I’ve a lot of them. You can have a packet if you like.” And 
from under the bed he produced a neat square box containing shaving- 
things, a toothbrush, a towel, a pack of soiled cards, textbooks on 
gymnastics, and a dozen packages of cheap cigarettes. He held the 
candle for Ransome to get a light. Then Ransome said, Is there 
anything you want ? ” 

Harry Bauer grinned. Everything. There isn’t anything.” 

“ We’ll do our best for you. The ’plane is supposed to be bringing 
supplies to-morrow.” 

“ There isn’t much you need or much you can do for cholera. . . 
No.” Suddenly he was seized by a panic. He wanted to ask 
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where Fern was, and did not dare. She miuht be ^triVV. l 
S he might be dead. He began to shake, ashamed^ thaf 
should see him thus, hoping that he would not notice ic’ R ! tt 
Bauer said, “Have you got a fever?” ' 

No. It\s 

“I can give you a gin and tonic It’s good for that sort of thin^» 

Hls whole body crjcd our, but lie managed to say ‘‘ No Til k 

right.” And then, swiftly, “ Where is Miss Simon ? ” ’ 

“ She’s down the hall, at the very end. She’s in’ charee for ri, 

momeotd’ 


‘Vni go and see her/’ said Ransomc. 
and the oiler of a drink/^ 

“ Rien de Z/'w//’ saiil i larrv Ihiucr. 


1 hanks for the cigarettes 


As Ransome walked along the hall he thouglit, “ That Swiss knows 
how to take care of himself.” (,)f them all, he seemed the Z 
organized,^ with his cijtaretics and gin and tonic and books and 
soiled playing-cards. 1 Ic no !ong,er appeared the poor victim arrayed 
for sacrifice, clean and antiseptic and immune, but a wise and sturdv 
peasant lookini^ out for his own comfort. ^ 

Halt-way dowti the hail, he stepped aside while coolies carried the 
body of a woman out of a cl.issroom. The awful smell had got to 
him now, through every rcsist.mce. Suddenly he leaned against the 
wall and was sick. WTcn he had recovered he reached the room at 
the end ot the hail, where he t'nuiui Fern sitting Iiolt upright on a 
bed made of benches. .Slic l(K)kcd white and tired, and at sight of 
hini she began ti^ cry, ijiiitc silently, the tears runnitig down her face. 
Sitting down beside Ikt he put his arm about licr and drew her 
close to him. 


on/' he said, cry. Ir:1I make you feci better.” 

It s ^not because I m afraid./’ she said. It’s because it's so 
awful It's so awiul because you can’t do anything. They go on 
dying and dying. I don't mind the w<‘>fk or the s,mell; I don't 
mind anything but that. I lonestly I Fm not afraid.” 

He pressed her check ag.ainst him, thinking, No, I must never 
leave her— never.” And said, ” VouTc a swell kid. You shouldn’t 
be^here. You ought to go back to the Mission.” 

No,^I can't do that. I want to do that. 1 couldn't sit 
there doing nothing/' She had stopped crying and lay now in his 
arms quite still, like a child, ** Fll be all right now/' she said. Only 
I get so lonely sometimes, it's so good tO' have you back for a 
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oment.” Then she was silent, and presently she said, in a low 
voire, “ Don’t leave me, Tom. Don’t go away and leave me.” 
“ I’ll stay as long as I can, my dear.” 

“ I don’t mean that. I mean to go away from me in your spirit, 
the way you did last night.” 

He knew what she meant, and he divined what it cost her to speak 

the words, but he was silent. „ cu v ui j r 

“ I can stand anything if you won t do that. She fumbled for 
words, for which she had no genius, and presently he helped her, 
saying, “ I know what you mean. I won’t leave you again. 

“ You promise ? ” 

“ I promise.” 

And then she knew that he had come back to her. He was with 
her as he had been that morning in the Bannerjees’ house, as he had 
been until he said good-bye to her at the Mission. She thought, 
« Now I can talk to him,” and she sat up and asked, “ Is Lady Heston 

all right ? ” 

“Yes. I just left her.” 

“I like her, you know. It’s funny, but I like her.” 

“ I knew you would.” 

Then the doorway was partly filled by the wan thin figure of 
Smiley. Behind him appeared the dark faces of a half-dozen Uii- 


touchable boys. . 

“ Hello, Smiley ! ” said Ransome. “ Come in. 

“ I brought Fern some help,” he said. “ I’ve got six of my boys 
with me. I’m going to leave them. You can use them, cant 

you ? 1 

Fern stood up and an extraordinary change came over her. 

“ Thanks, Mr. Smiley. We can use them. You know how filthy 
cholera is. Maybe they won’t want to do what has to be done. 

“They’ll do it. They come of Sweeper families. Then he 
turned and said, “ Come in,” in English and the ^ojstxoovcd awk- 
wardly into the room. They stood staring, a litde 
great dark eyes. Mr. Smiley in Gujerati gave 

“ You’re to do whatever the Mem-sahib asks you to 
what. We have all got to work to clean up the city. I m trus g 

you and Mem~sahib Smiley is trusting _ 

One of the boys said, in English, « Yes, Mr. Smiley, and the five 

Others nodded their heads. c n ^ and 

“I’ll come back to-morrow,” said Mr. Smiley. To 
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Ransornc he said, “ Good ni-ht. 1 have to get a bao of 
Raschitl and go Iiack to the Orphanage.” ' * 

And he -.vent .luickly away. Almost like a phantom he 
so pale and thin atul tired. 

Then Ransome said, “ I’ll go now. I’ll come back to-morr 

v\hc.n there’s 

lie wanted to take her in his arms and kiss her good-bye bt 
that was impossible with the six Su'cepet l,oys standing there stain 
at the..! with their l.ig, irig.htencd doe’s eyes. So he pressed h« 
hand and said in a low voice, ‘ 1 won’t go tiway again. I promise” 
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Outside they had lighted the pyre and in the light of the fire he 
discovered the straisdit spare tigyirc and black beard of Colonel Ranjit 
.Singh ttdking to the .Sikh in char.;c. When he .spoke to him Rank 
Singh said, “ 'I'lic worst is past.” I Ic looked at tlte cobalt sky and 
said, “ It’s cooler to-nig,hf- Maybe the blootiy r.tin will stop for a 
time.” ^ 

“Fm on my way to Her Hio.hness. Arc you going there?” 

“ Yes. We’ll tog,cther.” ' 

When the fiolonel ha<i made ccrt.iin that the fire was well stated 
he turned .mil s.iid, f.ome. 1 Icr 1 ligiitiess does not like to wait” 

Then as they neared the Tank Ransome noticed a shadow slipping 
from one to another of the peepul trees that stood by the water. 
VC'atchmg, he savr the sh.idmv tvitti inti * tne tiggirc (>i a w'onian dressed 
in Kuropcan clothes. 

“Look,” he said softly. “ \Xho is tiiat?” 

Ranjit biiyi’h stopped, .iiui turning, lookctl alter the figure of the 
woman. She .slippeii trom tree to tree and as she neared the burning 
pyre she ran i|niekly across the open space utid up the steps of the 
half-ruined School, 

Ranjit Singh said abruptly, “ It'.s the Russian woman.” 

“ Why should she be gating into that pc.st-house ?” 

When Ranjit Sittg,h answered there was the echo of grim mirth 
in his voice: “'ihe nurse is there— His Highness’s nurse— the 
Swiss.” 

‘‘ Oh 1 ” So that was if, f h<»ught Ransome. Very likely every 
Indian in Rancliipur knew of it. 
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For a little time they walked in silence. Then Ransome said, 
“Better not speak of it to Her Highness.” 

“ No. Surely not.” 

But Ransome had a sudden vision of Harry Bauer, white and clean, 
standing in the middle of the candle-lit room. There was something 
corrupt°about the figure of Maria Lishinskaia slipping from tree to 
tree, shadow to shadow, and in the last hysterical dash into the 
building by the light of the funeral pyre. 
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When Ransome had gone. Miss MacDaid and the Major set to 
work once more organi2ing supplies and making lists of stuff to be 
sent for in Bombay when the ’plane returned with Gopal Rao. And 
as they worked, the sense of victory faded and slowly fear and despair 
began to threaten them again, for now, for the first time since the 
disaster, there was time to succumb to these things. As they checked 
supplies they discovered that there was little of anything, and of 
some things, nothing at all. To treat each case of cholera, each case 
of typhoid, of the ever-present smallpox, was beyond human possi- 


bility. 


‘He 


‘ Doctor Pindar must have sleep,” said the Major suddenly, 
fainted this afternoon at the Music School.” 

There was no more sodium bicarbonate, no more calcium chloride, 
only a hundred or so permanganate pills (what were a hundred when 
they would be needed for a single patient in forty-eight ho^_.). 
No more kaolin. No more aspirin. Not even any more chlorine 
compound for the infected wells. The ’plane would bring a supply 
of most of those things to-morrow, but what the ’plane could brmg 
would be nothing. And even if the supply was sufficient, there was 
only the Major and Miss MacDaid and Dr. Pindar to administer the 

“ To-morrow we shall have to teach Fern Simon, Lady He^on, 
Mrs. Gupta and Bauer how to give the necessary treatment. Miss 
Hodge won’t be of any use.” 

. These were small means of helping all those who were alr^dy 
stricken. The only hope was to sterilize ^d prevent, and 
Ransome and RaseWd and Colonel Ranjit Singh were the ones- 
They themselves had no time. 
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The piaguc. luckily, had kept its distance Sin. u 
£VC« at thc myal stables there were no new caserne^r°“ f ^ 

While they sat there, each bending over his mn.r ' • e 
at each_ other because they dared not risk it,^Lor'^ber‘ 
possession ol them, not the fear and horror which^H « 
m the midst of tile t!isastcr-..-..that was a sim,-,? ^ ^ 

Icar but a slow horror wiiich Miss hfacD-iid 
the cholera year when poor Miss Iddrid w who m 
Bombay, had died. This thing they (h ^ 
horrible, stro.iger thati Uictns;ives.\.r iwJr {mef 
or the organization they had built up. h crept' 

"" ”*■• K «™c"k 

.»4r..r i ,4,'srv; ™ 

Gov«m. iffc 

I shtiuld think if likely. Ivanchiti thinl'c tU^ -i j . 

be passable in two or three days.” The Maior onen(.yr5'°"‘^ 
his desk and thrust his pile of papers into k^Tnl “ 

^Icep for a time now. 'whosi ll,:;: iTit do ..dhd 

Lady 

She looked away (rtHU liirn, but she heard him << t>ii i 
round before turning in, to I’ake .sure d:: th ^^ll r * 

silent' 7Zt •" ‘^^‘terdfd was 

do ym thfk tc •Mu 'm 

«”4‘^ i '*'■‘^1 return .- ” 

744 "'' “S'”" 

« ionier Smiley ? ’• 

Mission 'edtn? t> m '« all right at the 

bcfth that SI r* ^^"h’S«'Cljpton had hysterics when she 

the wiff Meston .s servant hadi a place in the ’plane and she, 

wants to send bank manag.er, had been left behind. Smiley 

“It Ififu ‘'^«««« “> Bombay.” 

it would be better for evi^rvh^^hf »» 
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Bu, r„„r Mi„ liTull he, =|,e,ie„„ 

w very h.,lc al,„„, 


disc‘asc and hurdaliirv knew 

*1 » IV, vv TV* y iitHV- itlJOOr tllH/i* » — *'* 

miiuls and lu-aris ut men and women. She had n > , ^ % 

read novels-- she had not read more than three cir fouHn 

nor nppnusmjy the preuter strattKctu,:s.s of reality ; and 5 sw' 
t.Vf tn the NiuK- l.eduon us cinema producers, that it was in°err‘^ 
po.s.sihlc ntuy hctwrc'i pcnjrle who Were voun'r and t “““oo 
serveil liy c.in'.er.i men who under.stotxl their 'iil-ines 

.ll.fc to Iha, 

cLint^cr, A Lady llcstmi with -i ivil\u\ Wer a 

looking her ape' and ntore. dre^Ji in' r Irs:? c:S 
Unmuchahlc pirl, could tu.t pos.sthlv attract a mile iS 
:* Nt. Miss M..cl)a.d kept ‘tcllinp, herscl,; tit h.rt 
No, the slut is tmished. .She can’t ruin him 
hhc pushed open the door, atitl in the lij-ht that entered the windm 
from the preat pvre outside ihe Music S. hool .she found td rT ^ ^ 
bed. and hentlinp over her, she shook hcrkhruptlv. Sf 
wakened almost at once and sat up on the edtje of the bed 
Its time to relieve .Mfhi. (.Aiiit.i ** slic s*dd “ I’li 
to take your pl.ice at live.” And thcti in the md nlare'hc'aw f 
curl papers that covered the head of Lady 1 Icston.'and the sSt o 
them was like the cticct ol a hl.iek .storm-eioud appeariiw above th? 
honaon on a brilliant day. ‘ ^ ^ 

" You’d Iwitcr take those thinn.s off your hair.” she said » Th,. 
tmght friphten the p.uient,s.-> ' ' They 

*• Ot course,” said Liuiy Heston, am! hcpaii unwrapping the bits of 
pajKr, It took riuiic a lonp time to unfasten them all, Init Miss Mac- 
Daid waited, primly watchinp like a headmistre.ss, a little alarmed as 

tnl «r"”" *l‘wi’!'»'->tcd and left the blonde hair no longer lank 

and stringy hut curled itito neat u .tves. '{'he effect was even more 

»ndT?k Tir* ^n*'’ ''dough her bait 

wd let tt fall gohlcn and shiniut; in a kiiul of halo about the small 

gJe face. It was as d she hat! lakca tea years and cast them from 

« « «bc corners of Miss MacDaid’s 

Z 2 rft Mrs. Gupta 

ef T f strong.” 

I* Heston threw the emtut him uniform about her and 
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followed Miss MacDaid, still fastening the buttons that held it together 
as she went. 

When Miss MacDaid took her to the main ward they found Mrs. 
Gupta, yellow and exhausted, keeping watch. After Miss MacDaid 
had sent her away, she led Lady Heston from room to room filled 
with dead and dying. 

It was miraculous how in the dim light from the wdck and bowl 
of oil she carried. Miss MacDaid knew every patient, his or her 
history, and the state of the illness. Again and again Lady Heston 
found herself staring at the big, leathery, plain face in a kind of 
wonder. The Scotsw^oman, she thought, must be a kind of witch, 
to keep all that knowledge in her head. 

Here and there Miss MacDaid paused by the side of a bed to jot 
a note on a block of paper she carried. Twice at the bed of a patient 
who was groaning with misery she stopped to thrust a hypodermic 
needle into an arm or a thigh. Then they passed on, followed by 
the mute glances of a hundred dark eyes. Most of the sick were 
typhoid patients, some had black malaria, and nearly half of them 
were victims of the flood and earthquake with shattered limbs and 
fractured skulls and horrible internal injuries. So that she might 
leave minute instructions for those who kept watch while she had 
snatches of sleep. Miss MacDaid had numbers to all the patients, 
crude numbers marked with pencil on bits of cardboard or paper 
pinned to the cheap cotton dhotis and saris. 

When they had returned to the main ward she said, You must 
not fall asleep. You must go through the wards every fifteen 
minutes. It is important that they see you, so that they know they 
are not forgotten or abandoned. When they think that, they simply 
turn over and die.^’ Then she gave Lady Heston a paper on which 
were written five numbers, ‘‘If any of these wakes or cries out, 
you are to call me. Don’t trouble the Major. If it’s necessary, I il 
wake him.” And then she gave her another paper with four numbers 
written on it, “ All of these are going to die,” she said. You 
must watch the beds because none of them wfll c^ out. I have 
seen to it that they will not wake again. If they die you must c 
the porters to carry out the bodies. The others won’t notice so 
much in the dark.” Suddenly she looked sharply at Lady^Heston. 
“Have you ever seen a dead person? Do you know when they 

are dead ? ” . .. -r i j i 

“ I never saw one until I came here. Tm not sure if I would know. 
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a telegram—" The War Office regrets . . like the refusal of an 
inTitation. R.S.V.P. BJponde^ s’il vous platt. Ripondez d la morte. 
Eerivez si vous pourrez, garder rendez-vous. And there was her father 
dead suddenly of a stroke in Vienna. When they had asked her if 
she wished to see the corpse she had refused. What was dead was 
dead. What you loved was gone. What remained was only clay. 
And Albert. She had not seen him dead, but only as a bloated 
object mercifully concealed in her own pink silk sheets. He must 
have hated dying, if he knew it. Albert would never want to ffie. 
The in him would want to go on and on ; that vast, bullying 

vitality would keep dragging him back from death. Even if he were 
drugged, the body would fight. He hadn’t been like these poor 
IndiMis whose undernourished bodies put up no fight, who simply 
closed their eyes and died as if, willing it, they were only going to 

Now for three days she had seen death all about her. She had 
seen the corpses drifting past the balcony where she stood with Tom 
Ransome, waiting for the flood to abate, and the body of that skinny 
Hindu hanging from the branches of a tree held only by his own poor 
cotton dhoti, and Albert’s shapeless corpse wrapped in her sheets, 
and the bodies lying in the streets, some shattered and broken by 
the flood and others contorted and purple with the awful death by 
cholera. And she had seen not only the dead, but death itself, slipping 
in down the long untidy rooms to steal creature after creature away 
from the Major and Miss MacDaid. 

The sight of so much death had made her numb, and she began 
to understand how it was that people like Miss MacDaid, who ha 
seen hundreds and perhaps thousands of dying people, were no 
longer afraid of anything on this earth ; and how it was th^ mey 
could go on leading lives of their own, as if there was a part of them 
detached, as if at times they shut themselves away in a comp^ent 
which belonged to them alone. That was why Miss MacDaid, who 
was so brave and good, could still find a place in her heart for contempt 
and scorn and even hardness. If they had been soft— people like 
Miss MacDaid and the Major— they would have failed and been mt 
aside, broken and useless, long ago. She thought, with pn e, 
too must have something of that in me. I ye stoo^ everyt g 
filth and smells, misery and death. I am not even tired. ^ 

For there was, strangely enough, no weariness in her, now t^t 
she was awake, but only a kind of peace such as she had never teit 
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before or even suspected, and a curious satisfaction-the sat.V .■ 
she knew suddenly, tor which she had been lookinv !ii f 
She had won their respect. She no lon-et vomited a^t thl 
a hithy bed or at the awful smell of tpinirrene. Unle- h 
of it, she did not even notice the odour of burning ^ 

Mdl of .1,= cl„*.r. in ,l,e Mn.ic Scl,„'7Att 
breeze sometimes carried in throu-h the screened i 
hospital. A shell had .qrown about her ciuicklv in litti?"^' 
seventy-two hours, protecting her as tt pr!,tect«i’ 
the Ma)or. Nothing could touch lier now, not even ihe 
decay all about them. Miss MacD.iid am the MaMr td 
for so long , for so many years. IVrluips there was 4 ' tm “ 
mystical quality, which protected people like theni-rhe nut'T 
doctors, the nurses who fought epidemics and lived amoT ’ ' 

and in places stricken with typhus arid cholera ® 

Then suddenly she remetnbered her duty, that she must make a 
round of the whole hos[mal once every iiftccn minutes until Miss 
MacDaid came to relieve her. She ,,k„u:cd at the battered old aW 
dock and saw that there was still lour minutes to pass before she 
must go, carrying the enamelled pitcher of cold water from bed to 
cd. And at the same tunc she was aware tliat she was being watched 
and her eyes met in the light from the tire outside the window thme 
of a typhoid patient m the narrow bed nearest the table. 

At first because the iigure in the bed was so small and thin she 
thought the patient was a child.^ 'Fhe eyes were enormous and black 
and ageles.s, but they were sunk in tiie head of tlic woman who looked 
od and shrunken. Ihe dark skin, yellowed now bv illness was 
drawn Itke paper over the tine bones of the ;;kull. I'or a second she 
stared ksemated by the delicacy of iltc face, and then, shuddering a 
httic. It seemed to her th.tt tlic h.cc ami head seemed dead. WithL 
hair It would have been a bleached skull, it was the face of a woman 
wm since she was horn had never h.u! ent.uidi to eat. She thought 
Death IS coming for her. K ..S. V. P. Kr>, r-J rms pLlt.” How 
many times, in that remote and immensdv dist.uu world of London 
she had written those initial.s. ... ’ 

Ihen she was aware that the purple lifis were moviug. She could ^ 
not hear what the woman %vus trying to say. for no voice came from 

le,v« ir ""‘y, f «>tuHi like the rustling of dead 

ac if ' a skinny hand, immcn.seiy old, stole up, shaking 

wi . paky> to the purpie lips io the gcsiurc which all peasants 
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, workmen make the world over to indicate hunger and thirst, 
d she thouc^ht, “ The poor woman wants water,” and rising quickly 
te lifted the filter paper from the pitcher and poured the glass on 

die table before her full to the brim. , , , 

At the bedside she had to lift the woman up with one hand while 
1 P held the f^lass with the other. The creature had no weight at 
!! not even^the solid weight of a child. Through the sweat- 
dampened white cotton sari she could feel the hurtling heat of the 
Ler. The woman drank greedily, and when she had drained the 
crkss she lay back with her full weight on Lady Heston s arm. Open- 
L her eyes, she looked up at the Englishwoman and tried to smile. 
Ewn in her illness there was something deprecating and humble 
about the look in the eyes which made Lady Heston want to cry 
to sav You must not look at me like that. I am your 
Ve .« L.h God ™d= u. both." B.. sb= codd 

not she knew, make the woman understand. All she could do was 
to smile at her. Again the sound of rustling leaves came from the 
woman’s lips and she closed her eyes again and lay back on the 

damp pillow, in peace. , 

Lady Heston thought, “ The four minutes must have passed, and 
p lowing the glass back on the table, she lifted one of the stone jars to 
L edae of Ae table and held one of the enamelled pitchers beneath 
it Tte iar was heavy and it took all her strength to manage it to 
Si. i. gMl7 .o .ha. she could con„ol .he flou. of *e a. 

was struggling with the jar when she heard a voice say, Ja ‘ „ 
do that for you,” and turning, she saw the figure of the Major. e 
was beside her and one of his hands touched hers as he lifted foe 
jar from her grasp. For a second she felt a dizzy sensation of foppi- 
r«d d,en. iLnios agaios. .he Bble. she .eeove«d hecaelf aad 

said, “ Thank you. It is heavy.” 

Fm a moment she had trembled as she had ‘^^“Wed when to 
Hodge had gone away, leaving them alone in that foeaj _ g 
in the old summer palace, but the feeling wen as 

quietly she moved a little away from him ® ^ 

if she were no more than the poor, pimply rs, g 

■Il.« he said, sndling a. her, " I. If" “r. 

romd. ril go uria. you." He hUed d.e odKi p.hte »d p.e«e 

them both up, . , j to.** 

“ No,” she said. " Let me carry one . appeared 

He looked at her for a second and foe shadow of g PP 
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on his face. She divined that it was not a grin of mockery b 
something simpler and warmer ; it was almost as if he saw L. 
child playing “ hospital.” * 

Angrily she said, “ You needn’t look like that.” 

He understood, because he did not even answer her She 'ri 
“ In any case you’ll need these lists,” and she handed him the 
with the numbers written on them by Miss MacDaid. Then"h 
took one of the pitchers from him and they set out. ' 

The sudden anger vanished and she followed him with docility 
as if she might have been Mrs. Gupt;i, practised, experienced almoa 
to the point of boredom. And he paid her no more attention than 
if she had been plain, kindly Mrs. Gupta. He went from bed to 
bed, stopping at each one while she filled the enamelled cup that 
stood on the little shelf beside it. A few of the sick were asleep 
and a dozen or more were delirious, but most of them lay with theh 
great black eyes wide open, looking up patiently as she and the 
Major passed each bed. 


At each of the beds on the list marked “ dying ” he stopped fora 
moment, to feel the pulse, to lay a hand on a burning head. But 
all the time he took no notice of her at all, save once when he said as 
if in apology, “ Laying a hand on their heads does no good except 
to give them courage. You see they know 1 am a Br ahmin^ and for 
centuries they have been made to step aside lest their shadow fall on 
us and pollute us.” 

Of the list marked “ dead ” tlirce were still alive, but the fourth, 
who had gangrenous wounds, lay still and rigid and she saw at once 
that there was no need to fill the cup at his side. He was a very 
black, skinny man and his eyes were half-closed as they had been 
during the coma produced by Miss MacDaid’s merciful needle. It 
was odd how you knew, as if by some extra sense, that the man was 
dead. There was perhaps something in the peculiar tilt of the head, 
like a flower wilted on its stem, and in the way the feet stuck up at 
a rigid angle beneath the soiled dhoti. She had known at once. 
Now she would always know. 
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between them, they went on with the journey, past bed after bed, 
past pair after pair of dark eyes that were like the eyes of sick animals 
filled with weariness and a kind of dumb faith and trust. And when 
they had reached the end and were returning the Major stopped 
suddenly and said, Listen I ” and in the night stillness, above the 
faint moans which arose from a bed here and there, she heard the 
fine thread of music from a flute and the dull distant thumping of 
brown fingers on a drum. 

The Major said, “ That is a good sign/’ 

Yes ? ” 

“It means that life is going on again.” 

When they returned to the table in the corner of the main ward, 
he said, “ May I sk with you for a moment ? ” 

“ Of course, if you like, but you’d better get some sleep.” 

“I slept early in the evening. I couldn’t sleep now. What I 
need is not sleep, but something to make me feel normal and human 
again. For three days IVe been a machine.” 

She knew what he meant, and she was touched in the strangest 
way. For what he really said was, “ I should like to talk for a Hide 
time — or just sit and not talk at all — with a woman — not a woman 
like Miss MacDaid or Mrs. Gupta but a woman like yourself.” And 
again she thought of how he must have his life arranged in com- 
partments. 

He sat down on the end of the table, crossing one leg over the 
other, and smiled at her. Then in a low voice, so that he would 
not disturb the sick, he said, I have to tell you that I think you’ve 
been a brick I It isn’t easy, what you’re doing, not for somebody 
who has never done it before.” 

I’m not so wonderful,” she said. “ Two or three times I almost 
gave in and quit. But that’s over now. I don’t mind anything. I 
don’t even get sick any more. It’s funny how quickly you get used 
to things.” 

We’ll have nurses from Bombay before long — znd some of our 
own Ranchipur women. Then you can quit and go away. 

She thought, “No, I don’t want to go away . . . ever. I w^t 
to stay I I want to stay I ” And aloud, stay as long as I m 
needei ... I mean as long as I’m of any use.” 

He was silent for a moment and then taking up the bottle of alcohol, 
he soaked a bit of cotton and carefully rubbed the finger which had 
touched the dead man. He looked tked and much thinner, but the 
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at the list marked dead and dying,” and he went on, ‘‘ I found 
you attractive then and exciting. And I knew what you wanted. 
I knew I could have it for the taking. That’s why I stayed and had 
a cup of tepid tea . . . because I was tempted. And you were 
trying all the time to make me believe that you were inexperienced 
and ” — ^for a moment he hesitated — and respectable, because you 
thought that was the best way to deceive me and get what you 
wanted.” 

She looked up quickly from the lists, filled with shame and a wild 
impulse to protest that what he was saying was not true, but almost 
at once she thought, No, that would be a He. That would spoil 
everything. That would bring back the woman who offered him the 
tepid tea — into this place. And she does not belong here. She has 
nothing to do with this.” And she saw that he was holding up his 
hand as if to check her words. 

“ Wait,” he was saying. I don’t think much of respectability. 
I think a great deal more of truth. I was tempted that afternoon to 
take what would have been very agreeable to take — once or twice. 
But I didn’t because of something I knew lay behind the fiushed 
cheeks and trembUng hands I saw. And I was right. I know now 
I was right. It was the difference between taking a counterfeit and 
waiting for the real coin. Do you see what I mean ? If I had taken 
what you offered me then we should not have what we have now. 
I would have thought you a cheap woman. I would have given you 
nothing but my body, which for a doctor and a surgeon is ail too 
easy to give because it is only a machine and means nothing. But 
if I had done that then, nothing better could have happened. We 
would never have known each other at all.” 

She was looking again at the table with an odd turmoil of shame 
and triumph in her heart. No man had ever talked to her like this, 
and for a moment she experienced again that feeHng of confusion 
and terror that had come to her in the nightmare after she had quar- 
rcHed with Heston — when wildly she had been searching in the 
jungle and across endless plains and through great cities for some- 
thing — only what it was she did not know. Now, for a second, she 
knew what it was. Then the knowledge eluded her and she was 
lost again. 

“ Don’t think I’m being compHcated and Latin,” he was saying. 
Only human relations are such strange things, and I like to have 
things straight. Most people go through life and die without ever 
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kfiomn^ what life may be, and the glory that there can be in l, 
relationship. But the glory only comes when one can ric« e “ 
the pettiness of daily life. You see, that is the end of all r i- 
Tliat is what all of them try to attain. That’s what I meant wE 
said respectability was ot no importance. Respectability is for 4, 
Stupid, the weak and the hypocritical^' ^ 

lie shifted his position, suddenly slipping off the table to 1 m 
against it, his arms folded on his big chest. “ I wanted you to kn^ 
what I felt . . . because 1 think so much of you that I believe°> 
worth while to risk making an ass of myself. And now, whenevi 
we meet, whenever wc sec each other, whenever we think of ea i 
other, wc will know that wc are friends, that we hioiv each otha 
It is a great thing to hinw even one person in a lifetime.” Thenh' 
unfolded his arms and took one of her hands in his. "Maybe y * 
are mocking me in your heart.” 

"No . no.” 

‘‘ Maybe you arc thinking me a cheap fortune-teller like the ones 
that fill the bazaats. I can tell you that you have discovered a secret 
You know what it isd' Then he let her hand go free and said *‘1 
must go now. Now I can sleep.'' One hand slipped about' her 
shoulder* It s time to make tlu* rounds — ten minutes past the 
time, but that's my fault* Good night." 

In a whisper she answered Iris good night and then he was gone. 
For a little time she sat <,|uitc still, hewiidcred, and then, remembering 
that the rounds had to be made, slic rose and lifting one of the stone 
jars filled, the two pitcliers with the precious boiled water, and set 
out. 

This time she scarcely saw the ,fii»,urcs of the sic.k. Only at the 
beds of the dying did she stop Idt a moment, seeking some sign 
that there was still life in the worn bodies. Number 72 had died. 
When she held the lamp high above the l>cd, she was sure of it Now 
she knew what death was like. ITicrc was not even a need to flick 
the eyeball with her finger-nail as the Major had done* Quietly she 
went down the stairs and wakened tlic sleeping po.rters. 

When they had gone away, she wemt to the window and looked 
out over tile town* The huge fire with its .burden of corpses had 
almost died away ; it was only a great heap of embers now which, 
gave out a white heat but very little light. The rain had stopped 
and an old moon .had come up beyond the Great Tank, and between 
her and the old wooden palace there was a path of golden lights' 
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crossed back and forth, endlessly by the flight of the huge bats from 
the dead city of the Moghuls beneath the sacred mountain. The 
faint distant sound of the flute and the drums still came to her from 
the opposite side of the river. 

The beauty and the cruelty of the scene went deep within her like 
the thrust of a knife cauterizing a wound. It was out of this he had 
been born 1 

As she watched, the black figures of the porters carrying the dead 
woman crept out across the ruined garden in the direction of the 
Music School to leave their burden there beside all the other dead 
who would be burned as soon as a fresh pyre was built. 

The heat was dreadful and as she turned from the window she 
wiped the sweat from her face with a bit of cotton gauze and then 
sitting down again at the table, she poured herself a glass of water 
and drank it. She then took up the list marked ‘‘ dead,” and with 
her pencil she drew a line through two numbers, 72 and 15, and 
again the feeling of being God returned to her for an instant. 

She thought, It is happening. The thing which brought me to 
India is working out. I must stay here until it is finished, even if 
I never see England again.” If she were to go now, to-morrow, 
on one of the ’planes which would come out of the world beyond 
Mount Abana, what remained to her of life would be without mean- 
ing. It was here that she belonged, here in all this death and filth 
and misery and beauty. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she thought, I have always 
belonged here.” 

Then there came to her again that faint sound like the whispering 
of dead leaves stirred by a breeze, and raising her eyes they met again 
the patient, doe-eyes of the dying woman in the bed. The purple lips 
moved, framing the Gujerati word for water. Again the ski^y fingers 
appeared from beneath the sari and were thrust into the gaping mouth. 

Qxiietly she rose and took up the glass pitcher. But immediately 
she put it down again with a faint quick sense of horror. ^ She had 
given this woman to drink from the glass on the table instead of 
from the woman’s own cup and afterwards she had drunk from the 
same glass. ^ 

The whispering sound went on and, taking up one of the enamelled 
pitchers, she crossed to the side of the bed, fflled the woman s own 
cup with water and held it to her Hps, thinking, ‘ What is done is 
done I ” wondering, too, if there was some way of disinfecting one s 
insides. 
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Then as she turned away from the bed she heard a groan from' 
one of the beds at tiic tar crul oi t'lie ward, and following the sound 
she ibiifid an old man who had wakcmcd out of Miss"^ MacDaid’s 
merciful sleep, iiis body shook with the convuisions of pain 
(Quickly she brought- ‘^«d looked at the number. It was 

number 85 on the list ot ** dyitigf' ^hc hurried away down the 
sfairs to I'md .Miss .Maci.)aid. 

When they returtied. .Miss MacDaid thriist the needle again into 
the skinnv bl.icl; thiy,h of the old man, and as she turned away she 
said, ** lie is huished, IVansicr his ntnnher ti) liic other list.'' 

She said nothinii to Miss MacDaid about tiic incident of the glass 
because she \vt.)uki have t\\c nurse thank that she had been such 
an absent auinded fool. Now site experienced a faint sense of disgust 
but no lojpgcr any fear, lor it seemed to her rliat wdiat happened to 
her wnis no longer in her liaru,!.;. 


4H 

In the hufuinv* ictu the Maharani sat crtjssdcggcti on a little dais 
with the oiti Princcs.s ui i-k:wanag,ar, tacitig the circle of men— 
Rasclud All Khan, Colonel Ranjit Singlg Horner Smiley, Nil Kant 
Rao ami Ransome. < hue bv ot^c, the Muslim, the Sikh, the American, 
the Mahratta am! the Idtejisiunan were idhtsg her what they had to 
tell of tlie j'U’oj'jcss ot the lliT-t ; atal what r.ii'h otic had to say brought 
new cuurag,f am! new litc ti» the Itcarf ot the Iramisome old woman 
seated on the cushimi nt Henarrs bo cade. She looked tired nowand' 
worn, but the old untatnable bc.uify was still here, accentuated by 
the deep shadinvs from the llame of the wit:k burning in o.,iL 

She had loug,ht-«-ail her life she hail foiig,hr — a^5»ainst superstition 
and intrigue and prejudice. She hail tnUidu by the side of the dead 
Maharajah, without the sfrciigih whiidt he found in his simplicity 
ami faith. She h;ul fougln, too, lor the !t>ve of figluing, doubting 
always in her heart that they would ever win flic sirug^gje fur integrity 
and grace, and the saivaiion am! frldnli of her <nvn state and of all 
of India. She had never, like the old Maharajali, believed either in 
the goodness or strength of her pci iplc, m even in the ultimate 
victory. And she had tdiight, a liutc like tlic immensely old Dewan, 
without scruple, sometimes with cruelty, often with hatred, and 
always with toughncii ami bravery of her own Ivlahratta people, 
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She had hated Europeans as invaders, as vulgar and stupid and 
insensible, admitting despite her own unwillingness such things as 
the friendship of the great Viceroy and the sensibility and intelligence 
of men like Ransome, and the goodness of people like the Smileys. 
There had been times when she grew weary, and moments when 
she had been tempted to turn evil and bitter, like so many of the 
princes of India. There had even been a moment, one terrible 
moment, a little while before these men, sitting before her, had come 
into the tent, when she had been tempted to give up the battle and 
fiee, to leave by aeroplane for the security of Bombay ; perhaps of 
Europe. In her weariness, it had seemed to her that everything for 
which they had fought, her dead husband and herself, had been swept 
away for ever. For a little time she had felt too old and too ill to 
begin the battle all over again. 

But that terrible moment of temptation was gone now. As she 
had watched these men and listened to them, she felt shame that the 
moment of weakness had ever come to her. They were fine men 
and beautiful men, all perhaps save Mr. Smiley, who was a noble 
but not very beautiful ; and she knew a fine man when she 
saw one. And she could not doubt their devotion to her. What 
they gave her was not the devotion of lovers, but something beyond 
that, something which had less reason and was able to withstand 
greater tests. But she knew, too, that if the devotion had come 
from men less strong and beautiful, it would have pleased her less. 
The devotion was a thing apart, unimpeachable, shining and splendid, 
but she Hked it the more because it came from men like the brawny 
Raschid, the lean, silken Ranjit Singh, the fierce Nil Kant Rao and 
the morbid, good-looking Ransome. It pleased her savage sense of 
beauty and splendour. A queen should be served by men like these. 

They had worked for her and for India, without sleep and without 
complaint, in filth and misery and danger, a danger worse and mom 
insidious than the danger of battle. The task had seemed impossible, 
yet victory was in sight. When she was gone they would be here to 
carry on the fight. They would be here to rebuild the schools, The 
bridges, the railroad, even the great dam itself. Shc'woidd sen ah 
her jewels and give her money to the state because the thing or w c 
she and the dead Maharajah had worked was only emerging from 
the womb of Indian time, but it must go on and on, ga^ng force 
from the light and faith brought by such men as these. India, vast, 
cruel, rich India, was stirring and waking. 
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And as she sat there, she saw among the faces that 
had died more than twenty years ago in the horn, u ^ 
now lived. She saw him as she had seTn him 1 
from her village, timid and proud, a child of toen rt'“^' 
woman, to marry the young Maharajah of Ranchinu; 
old woman she could still see the intelligent .^ow as an 

gentleness and a wisdom which was more like the"^!' 

ll.etc, too c.iiinoil „f „„„ “• »« 

her : _m the end ,t was because of him that they Z,t T 
here in the hunting tent. It was because of hint tha rh! 
had fough.t tor so long to f ree his pcojtlc and lift then 
because oi him that she was sc itcil here n mt i ^ 
understanding and courage. 1 R .t? S tr"" 

India so much dtat in the end he had come back toreirkan!?^*'^ 
m the evening m his garden at the hour when the cows came hn^” 
ward beneath a trailing cloud of red dust when thT-!; n T' 
jasmine and cow-dung, smoke and spicei.’and the heSs'^ ^ 
of htdmg to cry at the risim; moon, and the flutes and tnmr t! 

1. .ho vilbttct. h .,,,0 ,„o. .l.». 

John Lduruu(, the t^cholar, tlic tutor who kmp India ' 

rarer now. 1 lore and there you might find ^ 

Ihc men were talking now among themselves and she did nnt 
trouble to listen, for their own business they knew far better than 
she could know it. Her thoughts drifted away to Furooe to th 
cas.nos_ and the great jcweilcr.s' shops and thi site Zaf t 

Scer^h .great hotels and watering- 

had “ f distant than it 

V .die law and cr, ,ssed t he Black Water. 'Hhcn ]i urope had fascinated 
hu as a glitlering pageant might fascinate a child, but now she knew 

ft aw Idi h ’ f its desperate snatching 

at any small hope, us dictators and its degeneracy. Let it alone- 

•c awtrojing it. _ o save it was a mure terrible task than to bring 
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.. vkitiii2 the spectacle another time. And she would not go 
^ V even to Poona or Ootacamund. She would stay behind, all 
rtoWh the terrible Ufe-bringing monsoon, all through the winter 
the red dust rose in clouds ofif the plains that stretched away 
L one side to the sea, on the other to the sacred mountain of Abana. 
rhttc was much to be done, so much to be built up, so much to be 
left behind when she died, that others might have a foundation on 

which to build. , . _ . 

Then through the cloud of reverie she was aware that the curtains 

had been thrust aside at the far end of the tent and that the yoimg 
Major had come in hurriedly. He advanced straight towards her 
and bending low, with his finger-tips pressed together, he excused 
himself for being late by saying that he could not escape from the 

'^^Sheiiowned at him in a pantomime of displeasure, as it was her 
duty as a queen to do, but the frown passed quicUy when he si^ed 
with a bold glance which told her that he knew the frown was false. 
With him she could never be bad-tempered because he was young 
and good looking and affectionate. Her own sons were tragically 
dead, slain by the West, but the Major had in a way taken their P ace. 

He brought her news of the epidemic, news wMch he made a M 
better than the fact because he understood that Je 
he talked with the other men for a time, and when at last they went 
away, she asked him to stay behind, partly because his 

chJid her „d made her fed young, '".Te 

things which she wished to discuss with him and gossip which she 

^ When the others had gone, she awakened 

Princess, who sat nodding, asleep bolt upright on her cushion, and 

said, “ Go put yourself to bed, Sita.” ^ n j 

When the old Princess had gone sleepily away, 
in Mahratta, which was her own language and ^ ^ 

She said There are a great many things to discuss ^ 

tLgs. First, before His Highness died he told me that you though 

of marrying.” 

“ Yes, Your Highness.” 

** Are you still of the same mind . 

“ Yes, Your Highness.” 

“ How old are you ? ’’ 

"Thirty-six.” 
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“ I should like to help him if I could. . . . There are times when 
he makes me think of His Highness’s old tutor. He was dead before 
YOU were born, so you wouldn’t know what he was like. He lived 
in a different age. I think it is the times which have made Ransome 
sick.” She opened the gold bos studded with rubies once more. 
“ Do you think he would work for the state ? ” 

" I don’t know. Your Highness.” 

“ It might help him. What is this story of his violating the Mission- 
ary’s daughter ? ” . , . ^ i- 

‘‘I don’t know. Your Highness. Knowing him, I cannot believe 


it It is not in his nature.” 

Her black eyes narrowed a little and she said, “ On the night of 
the palace dinner, something happened between him and Lady 


Heston.” 

“Yes, Your Highness.” 

“ What did that mean ? ” 

“Nothing, I should say.” 

“ A pity. Pleasures such as that are barren. 

“ They are both unhappy. They are both sick. 

“ Why does she want to stay here ? It makes no sense.” 

“ I don’t know. Your Highness, but I think she is trying to find 
something — there is no name for what she is trying to find ess 
you call it reality — and that is a poor name. ^ v » 

“ It is you who permitted her to stay. You admire her . 


“Yes, Your Highness.’^ 

She frowned with displeasure. “ Why ? ’ ^ r -l 

For a moment he hesitated. Then he said, “ Forgive me, xMasaheb, 

but she has many of your qualities.” 

The frown deepened. “ How ? ” r • j r ^ 

“ She is without fear. There is a quaHty of mdefeatabihty about 
her. She Ukes good-looking men. She has independence and cha 
acter. For the past two days she was made sick twenty times a 
by the hospital work, but she went on working. 
test as I know. She does not deceive herself and she ‘loe® „ 
away from things. Long ago, I think, she took a P™; 

As he spoke, he watched her, shrewdly awme ^ ^ 

softened, that the fierce old lady was pleased. ^ ^ sileat 

because he knew her so weU, that deep inside her there 
chuckle of pleasure, because he understood her so to 

had divined quaHti^s in her which she fanaed she had managed to 
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keep liidiifti h'.tni sr.i^st <.(lu-rs. hceausc he d.u'cd to be bold withh 

even at tur.rs st'olilini* lirr. V 

“ Was it !K*k‘;iiisc ai tier thaf you were late to-nipht ? 

With a luinulity wluvh he kfiew she divined an false, he said in a 
low v»)ire, “ Vimr i liidinrss/'* 

W'ill flnei infcftcrr with vour inurria.i’c ? ’’ 

No, \'nar ilielnieo-., I.auiy Heston was not made for breeding 
Marrij;4c in an utlatr e*t' tlic state. Ii slioulvi be made for the good 
of flic i’uniniutfit V.’* 

** I am }»Lui that you arc tmt a h»o!. W hen will she go away?»» 

lliat I v..nnta answer. Your I hs’lna'ss.'' 

** hiic mu:.f ns) Iwliitc tlic tulirr one comes.’’ 

*H)( com sc.” 

** I wul leave fitai to i 'Hhcfwisc n will be very troublesome 

for even \ one.” 

i mnlrrstafu.!, Your lliejmcss,” 

And one mote fimun I Imar sturics of an old lady who lives 
with ilie briidcvs.” 

** Yes, Mrs* Ssr.ilcy*?* aunt.” 

It seems dnaf she lias ih >i\c yjcAt work in spite of being old. 
She lias coolicd at the trridaamy'tr and taken in rd'ugccs.” 

*** She its an rs^iraordirciry wtmian,” 

** I shinihi Ida! to see her.” 

** { cati send tier \son, it" vr.n wiH Inc the fitned* 

T«v rricu'Tow at direr. \\ 'oaf .is her name?” 

Mfs. Bascofnlc . . . 'Mn>. IdmHw luscomh/’ 

** W’rilr iluf tor me, 1 cacdi trmcmlier names like that.” 

He tiM.ik nut .4 Irif: o! vuc.ac die name a,nd gave it to het 

** Ifi the faiKvay tundar pas"-.dd»c ? ” 

** llicy have laid planks t-ver the r.ii!,H.” 

When \sm po out, fell the a:dc-dc-c.af,iip to send His Highocss's 
bullock Carnage for her.** 

** She could come alone, Your lUphnrss. She is very spry” 

** Ntf, I prrfor to send the carnavnn I will use it fuysclf from now 
on. The monmi of drphantH is fad for mv iiigcstioa. And Miss 
Dilb . * . they have imat luund her hs^ly r ” 

No, 

Was St true that dir %va?i dyity-t ? 

** Ycf* Ybiur ifsgtwrssd* 

The Mahacaiii wai tikiii l»r % fmsiiirnt. ** She was a ytuod woman. 
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1 never understood her, but she was a good woman. We must erect 
a monument to her when times are settled again. And the other 

one . . . Miss Hodge ? ” 

« She is quite mad. Your Highness.” 

“ Where is she ? Who is caring for her ? ” 

“ Lady Heston.” 

“ Lady Heston I ” , r v « 

Yes, the poor thing won’t be separated from her. 

She shook her head and made a clucking sound, very like the sounds 
Aunt Phoebe made when moved or astonished. The English are 
very odd people . . . very unexpected.” , , j 

“ They are a sentimental people. Your Plighness, and very ashamed 


of it.” 

“ We must arrange for Miss Plodge to have a pension.^^ 

She collected the boxes and belongings about her. You ha 
better go now. Y'ou must need rest.” 

“ Thank you.” r . 

Then she rose and went slowly out into another part of the tent. 

While the serving-women undressed her and massaged 
rubbed her face and head with scented oils, she asked the head 
woman, ‘‘ Where is the Russian ? Has she returned yet . 

‘‘ No, Masaheb.” , 

The ISfaharani was suddenly angry. She wanted to be read to, so 
that she would be able for a little time to forget the imsery of 
city. She wanted even to torture Maria Lishmskaia a little so a 
she would be able to sleep. She thought, “ riHend Mana Lislmns^a 
away. I’ll give her a pension and send her back to Europe. _ 
Russian woman grew more and more tiresome with her hysterics an 
her obsessions. There wasn’t even much satisfacuon any longe 
tormenting her. And she was the last bond which bound the oM 
lady to the Europe of casinos and gala dinners and jewellem p • 
She would send Maria Lishinskaia away, out of her life, yt® 
would be free of Europe. She would be Indian agam, pur 
as she had been long ago as a young woman when she had thought 
she might learn things from Europe. 
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•u hr! when he returned from 



PART IV 




I N the morning, a little before noon, not one ’plane appeared, but 
three, coming out of the steaming rain above the mist-hidden 
sacred mountain. And in them were bales and bundles of supplies 
and three nurses — one a Parsee woman, one an Anglo-Indian, and one 
a British nurse. Gopal Rao was with them, black-eyed, content, 
swaggering a little with importance because he had seen the Governor 
of the Bombay Presidency and told him the details of the disaster. 
He went at once to the Maharani to tell her that more supplies were 
being sent by ’plane and that as soon as the railroad was restored, food 
and more medical supplies would be rushed into the city. Colonel 
Ranjit Singh and Raschid AH Khan, lean and grim as a falcon and 
more than ever like one of Baber’s horsemen, were there. They had 
been as far as Mount Abana on the elephants and the news had come 
through that men were already at work on the other side of the 
mountain beyond the canyon. The restoration of railroad service 
was now only a matter of hours. Gopal Rao reported that the 
government of Bombay was sending the head of the Institute for 
Tropical Diseases and two trained workers the next day by ’plane. 
The news was aU good and for a moment the light of victory came 
again into the weary faces of the Maharani, the Colonel and Raschid 
Ali Khan. 

Gopal Rao and Colonel Ranjit Singh went away, but Raschid Ali 
Khan as Police Minister stayed behind for the dreary business of the 
inquest into the suicide of Maria Lishinskaia. Ransome came for it, 
and the Major, and last of aU Harry Bauer. 

The Swiss no longer looked cool and fresh and clean as Ransome 
had seen him the night before. The white drill suit was crumpled and 
soiled and there was a dullness about him, as if the radiant health 
had been dimmed, as if a shadow had fallen upon him. On one side 
of his face there were two long scratches. 

T^ Major testified that Maria Lishinskaia had undoubtedly died by 
her own hand. She had fastened one end of the scarf about her 
throat, attached it to the hook, and then kicked away the ch^ on 
which she had been standing. Undoubtedly she had meant to die, for 
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■ t »U. .,11 ti. i,f. Wit 1 ^ 

■Ms tl:..t .illr Did .,..u ,.ah unartlv-" 

u.i’^ rtur/* 

” Ynii tjiui:ri!i-d r *’ 

’* N'o. hhe atlat Itrd Jisr," 

!«‘!ani!cd r •' 

'X'lttt did j-yy tjiuiicl iibuut r* *' 
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He was silent for a moment, and then in a low voice he said, “ She 
u inted me to sleep with her. She did awful things and said horrible 

things.'’ 

‘‘ Because you refused ? 

Yes. It was ugly and indecent. It wasn’t the place for , . . 
With all those dead and dying around us. I didn’t want to. 
I couldn’t have done it. She was disgusting to me.” 

So that was it, thought Ransome. His Swiss respectability was 

offended. 

“ She was disgusting to me. I told her so. And then she tried to 
kill me. She came at me like a panther . . . and I hit her.” 

« Yes ? ” 

“ I think that w^as what did it. When I hit her, she stopped her 
screaming. She went into a corner of the room and covered her face 
with her hands.” 

** Did she say anything ? ” 

“ She was c^uiet for a long time and then she began to cry . . • 
not wildly or hysterically the way she usually did, but quietly. After- 
wards, when she was gone and I was alone, that was the only thing 
that alarmed me. She was so quiet.” 


What did she say ? ” 

The smooth, handsome, stupid face looked pu22led for a moment 
Then he said, She talked in a very low voice. I don’t know toat I 
can remember exactly. I think she covered her face with her Mads 
and then she said, ' What has happened to me ? I am crazy. Then 
she said, ‘ I am sorry I hit you. Forgive me. I cannot die if you do 
not forgive me.’ And I said, ^ It’s all right. I forgive W but I m 
finished. I never want to see you again. You are horrible. Ihen 
she took her hands from in front of her face and said. It s aU right. 
You’ll never see me again. I won’t trouble you. I won t trou e 
anybody ever again, not even myself. I should have done it long 
agk-long ago-^ven before Leipzig and Dresden ’ Then she said, 
‘Good-bye. I hope that some day that wonderftd body which i 
the only thing you love will suffer as I have. ^ , 

His voice grew lower and lower as he finished the story. He said 
“ All the time it was as if she were talking to herself. ^ never , _ 

she’d do it. She was always saying she would kill herself, but 


never did.” 

Even when he had finished he 
I want is to go away in peace. 


did not look at them. He said, “ All 
I want to leave this place. I want 
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to go back to Switzerland and marry and have near^ t c , , 
have come here.” nave peace. I should never 

For a moment there was silence, and then Raschid asked “ T u 
anyone to be notilied. Your Highness? Had she -mxr ’i 
friends ? ” ' ^ ’"^^^hves or 


None that I know of. You might look among her oaner, cu 
always said that all her family and friends were lost or dead 

Raschtd turned to the Swiss. “That’s all. You may go now A 

soon as there is a way of leaving, I will send you. Perhans vrm ^ 
on one of the returning ’planes.” you can go 

“ That’s all 1 want,” Harry Bauer repeated dullv “To 
To go home out of this cursed c:ounf ry.” He was fri-ditenefnir^' 
an animal is frightened because his body was sick. On the wav t A* 
door of the tent he stumbled and nearly fhll, and for a moment W 
stood clinging to the curtains of the doorwav. Ransome’s pvp m 
that of the Major and a look of horror jiasscd betwera them ^ 

Then the Major whispered to liim, “ You had better go with him 
to make certain he gets as far as the Music School.” 


2 

On the^way from the hunting, tent to the Music School Ransome 
l^avc^thc bwm h.w arm to keep him iVom falHn^r^ and as they reached' 
the Great i ank liarry Bauer IcafK-d siuidcnly against the wail and bem 
to vornit, am! them Ransome knew that k 'was finished with Wm. 
^Xlth the ml ol a passintt ctKdic, he i!,ot him as far as the School and 
into the room which the Swiss had arranp,cd with the efficiency of a' 
soldier, IJe was apathetic now atul sal on the edge of the bed ■ 
staring before him while Ransome stripped off the white jacket and 
loosened the collar of the sliirt. i le di<l not speak for a while and 
then only with a great effort. Looking up at Ransome, with dilated 
unseeing pupils, he said halting, ly in French, “ I want to go back. I 
must go back. Send me away from this awful country.’’ And then 
he began again to vomit tcrriblv, the attack shakimr ids body from head 
to foot. 

When he was quiet again Ransome said, “ i’ll go to fetch the 
doctor." 

«« i? the Major. “ 1 came as soon as I could,” he said. 

The old lady wanted to talk to me." 
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" Do yon think there’s any chance ? ” 

I should say not. At any rate, the ’planes brought stuff to treat 
him.” 

Who is to take his place ? ’* 
don’t know.” 

‘"I will.” 

“You’re needed elsewhere.” 

“ They can get on without me. Gopal Rao can do my job.” He 
looked at the Major searchingly. “ I want to do it.” 

“ You know the danger ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“The old lady won’t like k.” 

“I want to do it. I must do it.” 

“ I see. Very well, then. But go now and have a bath and throw 
away those clothes and wash your hands in alcohol. The Swiss was 
as clean as any man could be, but it didn’t save him.’! 


3 

It had come to him in the moment when he stood supporting 
Bauer at the edge of the Great Tank. By the vomiting he kn^ 
it was all finished with Harry Bauer and that by to-morrow h 
be dead ; and his spirit, deadened again as it had been long 
the presence of death all about him, accepted the fact of deat) 
and without emotion. His arms supported the body of a r 
was already dead, but who would live on for a few hours n 
numbed and confused by the disease which destroyed hk 
one more out of the thousands, one more ant in the hi! 
had wantonly kicked apart four days before — one 
death would make little difference to anyone now k 
woman had hanged herself to the hook in the Grej 
of death would make little difference to anyone save tne owiss nimscii: 
with his peasant selfishness and materialism, with his plans for return- 
ing home, for marrying and breeding a family and acquiring property 
and leaving behind a son to carry on the common name of Bauer, to 
carry on the ego that had been Harry Bauer, the ego that was crushed out 
by the foot of God far away from the terraced vineyards above Vevey. 

And if this were Tom Ransome instead of Harry Bauer who stood 
there, supported by a stranger, vomiting away his life by the edge of 
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the Great 'i'ank . . . just one more ant, a stran-er -^nf f 
colony, who luui run awav to escape to lose hiim- If ' ^ 
heap of hulia. And so that was tha’t To- j” r ^ 
clay it nuyht he To.n IGnsonte who was trlnmi; ‘eSr,’ 
existence. And suddenly by the edne of the Lk « T ° 

ceased vununn;. and leaned aj-ainst hm, in the erun.pied soS 1 “' 
clothes, retd, my, pamlulle, he saw l.itnscif deativ perhans'fotthr^^' 
time and his spirit turned away revolted from w'hat he f * 

ness, n( ein.iism, of .seliishncss. of eatti He knew , ' 
he had .0 do. I !e had ,0 destrov himself with 

the <|ueMii .iim;',s an.i d,.ulif; and all the li iee of uscl aU 

him .sinee he was horm e u I" 
wa,s Ton, Hanson.e : he must an,nl,i!.u‘ V ernsl 
into the red soil .,f Ranchipur. He must .'ear ,!„.vn attl 
that muddled thinker, that liber., i, f!,af quixoiie , .jf" 
egotist. In this world in wliich he found liimseif' 
world whieh be had left, there was no „ 1 . , ’ 

Cue ounee 'of ae, i:n : ' h m T 

*;hiI-;l;h.V was .1 luxury tor the we.ik detacL::a,t 
uiic. He must destroy all th.it t,, ememc at list -e- ••ininle . 1*^! 

fading light, lookiiiy out over the rumrai eitv of Ranchipur^ ^ 

1 his time ihe vision did not Ic.ivc him, Jadi„y avs-ay into an obscuritit 
where it was lost trom faith or uiiderstandiiv It snv f vu uT 

.hit h. „„ 

umlnsstii him imtl went in search the ^ 

And now while he .stood hv the cA.V/tr. pouri,,;. tepid water overhh 
naked InHiy.senihhim; himself sp.irmyjv with die preeiousbit of tired ’ 
soap, the yiMon uais stdi with him. and uhen he thoueht of the Major 
he knew that the Major nn..;, h.ive seen .soniethmy, some new looUn 
the ejes, and uaderstood, and once av,.iiii he esmcricneed a warm 
at.rg.ng wave ol tticmiiiness mwatds the M-ijor .md Ras , 1 a„d S 

rr .i;r .ii' 
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When he had dressed again he went to find Fern, and discovered 
her in the office where timid Mr. Das, the director of the Music School, 
had once sat trying to keep his muddied accounts in European fashion ; 
and when he came in the door he saw her in a new way, as if before 
she had existed in a shadow where she remained indistinct and endowed 
with qualities and a character built up out of the imagination which 
fed the ego of the old Tom Ransome. He saw in her what Aunt 
Phoebe, with her simplicity and age, had seen long ago on the night 
when he brought Fern from his own house to the Smileys. 

He said, ‘‘ Harry Bauer is dying.” 
know.” 

*H’ve come to take his place.” 

For a second she regarded him in dismay. No, you mustn’t do 
that. You’re too valuable.” 

‘H’m not valuable at all. I have to do it.” 

Then he saw, with a quickening of life itself, that she was glad. 

“ It’s all arranged,” he said. ‘‘ You’ll have to show me the ropes. 
I want some alcohol first to wash my hands.” 

She gave him the alcohol and stood watching him. 

She said, “ There are fewer cases to-day. The Major thinks it may 
mean the epidemic is under control.” 

“And deaths ” 

“ As many as ever. Most of them die . . . nine out of ten.” The 
tired young face had a kind of gravity in it which he had seen some- 
times in the face of Aunt Phoebe. “ Luckily they die quickly. It 
leaves place for the others.” 

Then suddenly he put his arms about her and hugged her close to 
hirrij passionately ; this new Fern was somehow a woman and new to 
him and precious in a way no woman had ever been before. 

He said, “ It will be better working together.” 

In a voice so low that he could scarcely hear her, she said, I m 
frightened.” 

“ It’ll be all right now. I know it will be aU right.” It would be 
all right if he kept that vision, if he destroyed what he had been before. 
Then he would never “ go away ” again, leaving her alone and 
frightened. 

She said, You must not sleep in Harry Bauer’s room. ^ 

He looked at her for a moment in silence and then said, 1 11 make 
up a bed here in the office.” ^ 

Then she smiled for the first time he had seen her smile since the 

• R* 
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earthquake, and said, “ That is what I wanted. I want v™. 

It’ll be so much easier that way, if you’re near me.” ^ 

“Nobody will gossip now.” 

“ It wouldn’t matter much if they did.” She pressed her face H 
to him and said, “ I’m ashamed.” 

“ Why ? ” 

** Because I am happy/’ 

i'or a moment he did not answer her, and then he said ‘‘Y 

mustn’t be ashamed. It was meant to be like that, else the wnrW 

wouldn’t go on.” ’ wona 

“ We must make the rounds now. I’ll show you what has to h. 

done. Some oi thcni will be death” ^ 


4 

At five o clock Harry Bauer was dead. Ali through the afternoon 
Ransome came and went to and from the little room where the Swiss 
had installed hiinsclt so neatly, giving him the Kaolin solution and the 
chiorkle of sodium ant! calcium. I'hat the Swiss should live became 
a kind of^ obsession with him. Harry Bauer had to recover and go 
back again to Switzcrlatul and tliat lilc to which he had always 
belonged. Ransome even uruierstood for a time the will to life which 
Miss IMacDaid exerted over the ill and the dying. When he bent over 
the half-dead fjody oi Ihuicr and wiped the froth away from the purple 
lips, he kept thinking, must live I You must not die 1 ” But 

Harry Bauer only lay still without response, save when now and then 
the agonizitig cram|>s tirew his legs up beneath his chin. The Major 
knew^ that there was never any chance because the cholera asked 
nothing better as a feedingr-groiind than a fresh, young and healthy 
body from the West, A little ix*fi>fc five, when Ransome came into 
the room, he w-as aware that a change had come over the Swiss. He 
lay very still with the heui! drawn back, the mouth open. There was 
no sign of breathing and no pulse, and he tliought, “ He is dead. Now 
• never go home.” 

^ent to fetch I'crn who knew better than he the signs of death; 
ra. Ikndini; over him, she s.iici, It’s no use.” ' They went; 
away, leaving the boily until the Major came back ; and a little after 
SIX he arrived and went with Ransome to Bauer’s room. When Ran- 
somc touched the wrist there was stil! the beat of fever in it. The 
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1 cnrpr wav • drawing back the sheet, he said, “ Look I ” 
body-thl beautiful body which Maria Lishinskaia had 
rTthe oX Aing in the world which Harry Bauer loved-was 
The muscles were turning dark brown, so that 
f If outlined like the muscles of an anatomist’s chart against the 
f ofher tissues. Then as they stood there one leg moved 
iSlylpwards and then outwards like the leg of a dancer in a 

ballet. 

‘‘But he moved,” said Raosome. «yno 

“That is cholera,” said the Major, ^ack the she . 

see. ie body is only a machine. The spirit has Af bm^he muscles 
go on working, like a fly-wheel that is mnning down. 


At noon the Major sent a message to ^boebe to 

bullock carriage was coming to take her to the Mah ^ 

he asked for no answer, and the assumption -^hen the 

command annoyed the old lady for a ^ T^“^tld. ^he 

messenger had left she was annoyc -which every minute was 

knew, kill four or five hours out of a day m ^ she told 

precious. When Bertha Smiley came in from ‘be o P 
her the news and asked, “ What do you suppose ®ean^^^^ to see 

« It means, I suppose, that she has heard about you and w 

you. She is full of curiosity. 

“ I suppose I ought to dress up. 

“Yes ... of course.” , pu^^be « With the collar of 

“ My new foulard ? ” suggested Aunt Phoebe. 

Battenberg lace.” 

*‘Yes, and your corals.” 

“ Do you suppose we'll get on? . grand or . • *** 

“ I should think so. _ She’ll either e v^ old 

She searched for a simile and found it afraid of.” 

friends in Beaver Falls. There’s no^ng to j^ow 

“ I’m not afraid,” said Aunt Phoebe, only maybe ^ ^ ^ 

how to behave.” , Maharani. W ke 

“It’s easy. I’ll show you. Suppose yo“, this, and then I 
you. Now I’ll come in the door with . And then she U 

bow and say, ‘Good afternoon. Your Highuess. 




the rains came 

u .1, nf them lived in a perpetual state of hysteria, heightened in 
r». of M- Hog8=.-aap.o„ b, .he brandy which she had fonnd 

“ f ton ove. “he fonla.d dees, when she 

two fiifures through the window coming back to the Mission 

f -- knew, fil^^ Mrs. 

□apton’s -f- one 

SXTof the room was filled with brassware and cheap shawls and 
U inlaid taborets ^ ^idere^ c^^^^ 

recovered the sewing-machine, the alarm ^ harred room 

and the Dhils who took them were shut up now m b ^ ^ ^ 

in the elephant P/i;7W But the enlarged and nnted p ^ P 

Mrs. Ho^et-Clapton in her f /^J^XSrrned the figure of a 
Now,as Aunt Phoebe ^"‘-ed them, she discerned me 

coolie coming along the road ^ ^ ’ -^^en the coolie came 

iron she waited to see what would happen Hogget- 

within twenty yards of the two -^ened womcn^^ 

Qapton and Mrs. Simon too to From that distance they 

until they were fifty yards from the r ' . ^ nearer. The man 

called out to him in bad Hindustani not to J towards the town, 

gave them a single glance and continue on y 

And when he passed, they returned to the road on 

^Aunt Phoebe gave a chuclde and returned to pressing the damp 
wrinkles out of the foulard. ,, , thouo-ht. 

“ Like a couple of ®Xn*Xstore-room, talking together 

In a little wlule she heard them through the window 

and unloading their cargo of treasuie, an jiahratta police- 

she saw coming up the Mission drive one of the M 

He had come from Gopal Rao, —^^J^^ geXSapton had arranged 

Hogget-Clapton. was to say that Mr H 

for one of the bring Ms w f y^^^ M«. Hogg«- 


Clapton could bring with her j, ^nd said, “Thank God! 

reaLg the note she sank into a kitchen chair and . 

We’re saved I 
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«We can’t walk all that way,” said Mrs. Hogget-Clapton. 

" You won’t have to,” said Aunt Phoebe. The Maharani is send- 
ing her bullock carriage for me. You can ride with me.” And then 
as if what she had said was no Parthian shot, but only a simple observa- 
tion, she left them. 

she had gone, Mrs. Hogget-Clapton and Mrs. Simon, her 
tears suddenly dried, went into the store-room to make ready for their 
flight. When the door was closed Mrs. Simon spoke the thought 
which was in both their minds : ‘"How do you suppose she got 
invited to the Maharani’s ? ” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Hogget-Clapton rolled her eyes and 
turned to select out of the heap of her belongings those things which 
she meant to take with her. 

"" I must say, nothing here makes sense. When I get to Bombay 
Fm going to make Herbert resign from the bank and take me back to 
England. A man with his talents can find a good place there. And if 
he can’t we’ll just go down and live quietly in Shropshire. I’ve got 
a lot of relatives there . . . county people, you know. I won’t go 
on spending the best years of my life in a place like Ranchipur.” She 
gave a tipsy snort of indignation. "" Imagine ! That old trout being 
sent for by the Maharani I ” 

For Mrs. Simon the preparations were simple enough, since every- 
thing she possessed in the world lay buried beneath the heap of stones 
which had once been her house. Between her and Mrs. Hogget- 
Clapton there had been a reconciliation, and now that the first hysteria 
and terror were past, they got on a little better, partly because they 
had, in a sense, been forced into each other’s arms, since no one in 
Ranchipur, save the Smileys who fed them, took the least notice of them. 
But the reconciliation was not accompanied by a restoration of Mrs. 
Hogget-Clapton’s prestige. Mrs. Simon held the secret of her drink- 
ing over her like a club, and now that the secret was out, Mrs. Hogget- 
Clapton no longer confined herself to drinking secredy and to getting 
drunk only in the evenings in the privacy of her own house. Now she 
drank when and where it suited her fancy. In a way it recompensed 
her for her loss of prestige. Now Mrs, Simon called her openly 
by her Christian name, and she, in turn, called Mrs. Simon "" Mary 
Lou.” And since Mrs. Simon had given it out as a fact that she was 
to be the mother-in-law of the brother of an earl, she was sure of her 
superiority. Yet in their hearts they hated each other, with the hatred 
of two females who have always disliked and distrusted each other. 
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While Mrs. Hogget-Clapton sat unsteadily on a stool rummamn 
among her bazaar hnery, Mrs. Simon lay on the bed weeping 
saying over and over again, “ I can’t go. I can’t leave Fern SA’ 
all I’ve got in the world.” She was aware now, more than ever 
the loss of her husband and her daughter Flazel, for she felt an art F 
coming on with no audience, no one to be concerned over her no ' 
to comfort her and make soft speeches. ’ 

Mrs. Hogget-Clapton went on selecting things out of the heap and 
placing them in piles on cither side of the stool. There was a sem 
blance of order, but no fact. She would place things now in one pil ' 
now in the other, now back again in the generalheap, until 'at las^ 
in desperate confusion, she sat up, looked towards the bed, and said 
“ God-damn it, Mary Lou, lend me a hand with this stuff.” ’ 

But Mrs. Simon only moaned and said, “ Don’t ask me to do 
anything now.’" 

Then Mrs. Hogget-Clapton sat up, looked at the bed again, and 
measuring her words with a deadly drunken accuracy, said, You’re 
alone, all right 1 You haven’t gf)t anybody. You’d' better pack up 
and go back to Unity Point and all your oki mammies, because ifyom 
ever think you’re going to get Fern back again, you’re crazy. That 
girl’s got too much sense.” 

Mrs. Simon gave a low scream and covered her face with her hand; 
as if she had been struck, but there was no audience. Mrs. Hogget- 
Clapton simply turned her back and lost herself in the interminable 

confusion of her sorting.” 

6 

The bullock carriage was half an hour late in arriving, and untOit 
Aunt I bocoe, Nlrs. lIoi*get-( .iapton and Mrs. Simon sat on 
Stiff kitchen chairs, waiting, Mrs. Hogget-Clapton surrounded by 
bundles and parcels containing her treasures. Tlie two “friends” 
were not speaking to each other, and between them Aunt Phoebe sat 
in serene malice, aware that the conlusictn ot one’s enemies so com- 
plete was seldom delivered into one’s hands in this world. Now and 
then Mrs. Simon sniffed and dabbed at licr eyes with her handkerchief. 
She wore one of Mrs, Smiley’s topees and one of Mrs. Hogget-Clap- 
ton’s pongee suits which she had borrowed before the latest insults. 
It was too large for her and gave her at once a itiournful and a ridiculous 
ppearance. 
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When the carriage at last arrived, drawn by the white Mysore 
bullocks Vvdth gilded horns, it was not at all what Aunt Phoebe had 
expected. Never having seen a royal bullock carriage, she had 
imao-ined it to be rather like the horse cabs which had met the trains 
in Beaver Dam, with ample room for both passengers and baggage. 
Instead, it turned out to be a kind of throne, mounted upon four 
wheels with a seat for the bullock-driver at the front. It was an 
ample throne, but not ample enough to cope with the bottoms of the 
thrL ladies. If Mrs. Hogget-Clapton and Mrs. Simon were to reach 
the ’plane in time there was nothing to be done except for all three to 
adjust themselves somehow. It ended with Aunt Phoebe sitting in 
the middle of the throne, her narrow seat wedged between the ample 
ones of the two other travellers. On top of them were heaped Mrs. 
Hogget-Clapton’s bundles and parcels. 

The whole performance was regarded by the bullock-driver with 
distrust. Never before had he seen the royal carriage used as an 
omnibus, and being already late, he was fearful of the Maharanl’s 
anger. And he was bewildered, too, by the strange jargon which 
the ladies in turn and sometimes together directed at him. Mean- 
while the rain descended in torrents so that by the time the ifcee 
women were settled beneath the collapsible top of the carriage, 
all Aunt Phoebe’s care in pressing her new foulard had come to 


naught. , 

But at last they -were settled and the driver, chmbing up on the seat, 
poked the two disgruntled bullocks in the behind, and the party set 
off down the Mission drive. 

The bullocks were luxurious animals, aware that their ancestors had 
been bred long ago in Mysore to draw the cannon of 
Sahib. They were fed and washed and their horns gilded afresh 
every morning, and they were accustomed otAj to rawing - ® ® 
Maharajah on his evening drives. Never befom had they draw 
cargo so common as that composed of Aunt Phoe e, rs. - 
and Mrs. Hogget-Clapton with all her parcels, and now they were 
being prodded by a driver who was terrified of dehvering ^ ' 

ger tehind schedule at the tent of the Maharam. They 
trot for which they were famous, grunting and moaning as *^^7 
along the metaUed road. The gait was bumpy and 
drawing the Ught carriage forward in a sen« of jerks 
Mrs. Simon and Mrs. Hogget-Clapton. TTaey were “t njng 
in a conveyance belonging to the Maharam, but they were doing so 
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of love and devotion for Fern, and now she insisted that before she 
left she must say good-bye to her. But this time Mrs. Hogget- 
Clapton was having no nonsense. She said, “ If you go near that 
Music School, you can’t go in the ’plane with me.” 

Then Gopal Rao appeared, a glint of amusement in his young 
Mahratta eyes, and began to take out the bundles which buried them. 
Mrs. Hogget-Clapton and Mrs. Simon went on quarrelling, a muffled 
quarrel conducted entirely through the scarfs which they held to 

their faces. . 

Mrs. Hogget-Clapton said, “If you think I’m going to sit here 
inhaling cholera germs while you go off to see Fern in that pest- 
house, you’re crazy.” And with tipsy haughtiness she addressed 
Gopal Rao. “ Boy,” she said, “ where is the ’plane ? 

For a second anger flashed in the black eyes, but it died away 
quickly and Gopal Rao giggled, “ It’s in a field beyond the Parsee 
Tower.” 

“ But how are we to get there ? ” . . „ 

“I’m afraid you must walk.” He was polite now, iromcaUy, 
mockingly polite, his temper recovered, his Mahratta humour restored. 
With his Indian intuition he knew that these two middle-aged women 
were ridiculous and of no importance in the European scale^ values. 
He was a Mahratta, a descendant of raiding warriors. Their bad 


manners could not touch him. r » 4 j 

“ I can’t walk all that way,” she said. “ Look at my feet. And 
she exhibited a tiny foot shod with the highest and most frivolous 
of heels. She had dressed herself, it was clear, not for the escape, 
but for the arrival in Bombay. 

“ Madame,” said Gopal Rao, “ there is no other way._ We caimot 
bring the ’plane here. A ’plane must have space to raise itself mto 

*^“^ere is the bullock cart.” But when she turned ffle bifflock 
carriage was already moving off at top speed, the bullocks S 

and grunting more loudly than ever beneath the ^ ’ 

goad!d in Ms turn by terror of the Maharani. Aunt P^oAe 
enjoying the scene and would have preferred to rena^ 
time, but the driver carried her away willy-nilly to deliver her to th 

Maharani. . , 

At the same moment two figures appeared in the g W ^y 
were Lady Heston, dressed in a nurse’s costume, and ^ § J 

They were walking hand in hand like two schoolgirls. At sight of 
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“ They tell me you have done a great deal for my people during 

the disaster.” ^ 

“ I did what had to be done, Your Highness,” said Aunt Phoebe, 
simply- “ I’m very sorry to be late, but the driver was late and 
then there was those two women. I had to bring them into town. 

“ What two women ? ” 

“ Mrs. Hogget-Clapton and Mrs. Simon.” 

The Maharani frowned. “ Couldn’t they walk ? ” 

“ Yes, Your Highness, but I wanted to make sure that they got 

oS 

The frown relaxed into the ghost of a smile. “ Mrs. Hogget- 
Clapton,” she said. “ That’s the bank manager’s wife, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes, Your Highness.” ^ 

“ And the other one is the missionary’s wife.” 

“ That’s right. Your Highness.” 

“ Yes, she’s been to the Palace. I remember her.” 

Then there was a silence in which Aunt Phoebe, waiting ner- 
vously, began to rock herself gently. _ ., «t 

A servant appeared bringing tea, and the Maharani said,^ 1 am 
very grateful to you and the Smileys for all you have done. ^ 

The old Princess began pouring the tea, and with a teacup in her 
hand Aunt Phoebe began to feel a litde more at home. She had seen 
the Maharani a half-dozen times in the distance, dnvmg in the hot 
evenings in her Rolls-Royce, staring in front of her, f one 

as she passed among her people, and to Aunt Phoebe s e a 
seemed remote and unreal and inhuman, Uke a goddess ^^^d 
of stone. Now she saw that the Maharani was real, rmde of flesh 
and blood ; from the way she sat down carefully in Ae trnpire chair 
it was evident that she even perhaps had a touch of sciatica. 

“ They are two very silly women,” said Her Highness sudde y. 
Knowing whom the Maharani meant. Aunt Phoebe said, Ye^, 
Your Highness, women like that are only a nmsance in such times. 

“ Very common,” said the Maharam. And then, umble to con- 
tain her curiosity any lo'nger, she asked, “ Why did you leave Amenca 

to^coi^^here.to Highness, and once I got here I 

Hked it.” 

“ Do you still like it— even now ? ^ 

“ Yes, Your Highness, even now. There s nothing to be a&ai 

of at my age.” 
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to feel worried about getting back to the Orphanage in order to give 
Bertha a little rest, but she kept reminding herself what Bertha had 
told her— that she must stay until the Maharani dismissed her. 

It was nearly six o’clock when the Maharani rose at last, shook 
her and said, “ You must come again very soon. I’ll send the 

bullock carriage for you.” ^ _ 

“ Thank you,” said Aunt Phoebe. I’d like to come. I ve en- 
joyed my afternoon.” _ , i 

Then she shook hands with the plump old Princess and when they 
had 2one, an A.D.C. led her to the bullock carriage and, climbing 
on to the throne, she set out for home behind the white Mysore 
bullocks with gilded horns thinldng what an interesting letter she 
would have to write home to her sons. She could not imagine what 
people meant when they said Indians were different, and about her 
heart there was a sudden warmth because, even as old as she was, 
she had discovered two new friends. She had been very lucky o 
late with new friends — ^there was also Lady Heston and Fern. e 
thought, “ The next time I come in I must go to the hospital and 

call on them.” 


Since Lady Heston had come to the hospital it was her oPP«' 
tunity to leave it. When the new nurses arrived Miss MacD^d 
meeting her in the corridor, had said, “ You’re looking seedy.^ You d 
better fo for some air.” And so she had gone “‘Jg 

from the hospital if only into the desolauon of 
meant to go alone, for there were many things which she wished 
to consider in peace, but as she left, Miss Hodge „ 

her in a panic, crying out. “ Where are you gomg ? 
to leave me ? ” so there was nothing for it but to take tos Hodge 
with her, leading her by the hand as if she were ^ . 

It was not that poor Miss Hodge was a VJfat L wSed 
happy to walk in silence by her side it was o y been 

toU .lo« for . Hnlc while. F„ fo«< 

alone for a moment save in the still horns o , . „ neople. For 
kept watch over more than two hundred iB she had 

the first time in her life she divined that pnvaj To be 

always taken for granted, was ® ^ nf naradise In her 

alone in one’s room seemed suddenly a kind of paradise, m 
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bod? no longer seemed to have weight ; it was as if she doated over 
tiie iTiUcldy earth. She thought : I am young. It is the first time 
I have ever been young.'’ For long ago at seventeen she had been 
thrust into a harsh realistic world full of death and despair and the 
need for haste, a world in which there was no time or place for 
youth save to be slaughtered. 

And it was extraordinary how diiierent was this feeling she knew 
now, how little of the body there was in it, how little of curiosity or 
even desire, how little of that terrible boredom and thirst for satis- 
faction she bad known in ail her other adventures, even in that first 
one long ago with Tom Ransome. For the first time she was filled 
with a desire to discipline herself, to dominate and even to humiliate 
her body. Desire no longer seemed of importance ; it was enough 
now to serve, enough that she might be near him for ever as she 
was near him now, working, satisfied, made happy by a glance or 
a word. She remembered what he had said — that to a doctor and 
a surgeon the body was a machine, no more, no less. The senses 
brought both pleasure and pain, but that was not important. The 
important thing w2ls that which lay above and beyond the bod}^ 
without which no perfect ecstasy was possible. 

Above the annoying chatter of AOss Hodge, dragging like a weight 
at her hand, a strange thought came to her — that this new knowledge, 
this new ecstasy was possible to her because in all her experience, 
in all her promiscuousness, her body had been no more than a machine 
wTich she had used in cold blood ; and so the part that was herself 
had been saved. She had never slept v/ith a man for wdiom she had 
not felt contempt, Ransome for his weakness and paralysing seif- 
questioning, Fleston because he had been a brute, Louis Simon, the 
boxer, because in spite of the pleasure his animalness gave her, sne 
hated him for his stupidity. Now in this mw wmrld, ^the others 
scarcely existed any longer ; she found it difficult to recall^ them, to 
remember their voices, the way they made love or even their appear- 
ances. The Al'ajor wms the first man for whom she baa respect. 
She wanted to be like liim, to lose her own identity in Ills, to wwa 
as he worked, to make herself seem worthy ot his respect,. 
weariness, the boredom, were gone now; they ^ were, she DeJe'^e , 
gone for ever. She had escaped that terror which had hauamd ner 
during the past few years, of growing old and ugly and 
like the women in distant Europe who haunted night clubs and 
watering-places and kept young men. Now she was free , sne as 'e 
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oo more thiia the privilege oi beixig near him of wnvVinrr c ^ . 
of talkin.g to him now and then. ' * ^ 

^ And as she walkcti with Miss .Hodge she saw nothino* of a 

non oi the ruined ciry nor felt the awful heat or the dreni 

.im kep, Sh. It tf?S 

of rosy glow that seemed to fill all the sky. ^ ^ 

She till. u;>ht, “The rhin!» is working out. That is wtiTr t 
to^lndia. . . Something had to happen to me here.” ^ 

Ihen Site was aware of the bullock carriage and of the hubSnl, 
about It, and the figures of Gopal Rao and Mrs. Ho-.ret Ckm . ^ 5 
Mrs. Smton a.ui Aunt Phoebe, the coolies, the multTmde of bundes 
and the coniplattung bullocks. They appeared dimly to her She 
heard Mrs. 1 ioggct-C.lapton addressing her and she was aware of 
an.swering, but stronger than anythittg in that moment was the 
sudden .sense oi the jtdmess <.f life, of the comic quality of the scene 
bcn.cath t.hc arch of the (.,»re:.it (.latcwav. It was all excitinfy nn 
aOf she were -a child who was seeing the great world' for the S 

Ihen as they tiuiddy passed the little group, she felt Miss Hodge 
tugging at her hand and saying, “ \X hy. tlicre’s our hunualow Lef’s 
go m and .see it barah has come bark.” " 

So, movcii a hrtle l-.y curiosity ami indiifcrcnt to where she went 
she pusheti open the gate. (.)n the way up the path Miss Hodc>e 
said wanted you to .sec how nice wc’vc fixed up the bungalow. 
\ ou d never believe it was in India. It’s just like a house at home ” 

I he door stooii ajar and as she pusheti it open Mi.ss Hodge called 
out, barahl .Sarah!” *' j,t. cauen 


and wlicn tlierc was no answer she said, 
.She wouldn’t go out leaving the door 


“ I can’t umictstunii it 
open." 

Anti then Liiwina saw that in Miss I lodge’s crazy mind the flood 
had never toudicti the bungalow. She had returnetl to it expecting 
to find It exactly as it was iidorc the tiisa.ster, the cushions, the doilies^ 

nostalgic photographs all jo tlicir places* * 

f ® Staincti with mud. Some of the photo- 

graphs haci fallen irom the wall and lay shattered on the floor. There 
niikiew anti tlrying mud. Once again Miss 
Hodge alkd, baraii 1 fiarah I " and then from .somewhere in the 
deep recesses either mat! brain knowledge and truth and sanity 
ap^ared for an instant. She let go of Kdwina’s hand and leaned 
tgwnst the dootj % look of horror in her eves. 
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Edwina said, It’ll be all right. We’ll come round one of these 
days and put the place in order.” 

Miss Hodge didn’t answer her. She only said in a low voice, ‘‘ I 
know now, Sarah is dead. She is never coming back. I know 
oow. She went out into the flood to see after the school books. 
Poor Sarah 1 Why didn’t you tell me she was dead ? ” Then she 
slipped down the edge of the doorway to the floor in a faint. 

Because the bungalow was opposite the Gateway w^here there were 
always sentinels, it had not been looted. Everything was as it had 
been when Miss Hodge had taken refuge on the roof, even the brandy 
bottle which Sarah Dirks had left on the table after she had tried to 
make Miss Hodge drunk so that she might escape and die. Now 
Edwina smelled the bottle and poured a glass of brandy between the 
lips of Miss Hodge. When at last she opened her eyes, the moment 
of sanity had mercifully gone. 

Weakly she said, Wfliere am I ? ” 

“ You’re in your own bungalow. We came to see what state it 
was in.” 

Miss Hodge sat up and said, I’m sorry. I used to have fainting- 
fits like this when I was a girl.” Then the odd shadow of a smile 
appeared at the corners of her fleshy mouth, a shadow of satisfaction, 
even of complacency, I suppose it’s my condition that made me 
faint,” she said. Perhaps I’d better speak of it to the Major.” 
A shadow crossed her face. Do you think Sarah will understand 
that it wasn’t really my fault ? ” 

‘‘ Of course she’ll understand. We’ll have to go back to the 
hospital now.” She wanted to take Miss Hodge away quickly. 
She was afraid that a terrible moment of sanity might return to her. 
It would be a pity, for she was very happy as she was. 

As they passed the Music School, Edwina said, I’m going in here 
for a moment. You wait for me here under this, tree.” 

But Miss Hodge said, ‘‘ Do let me come with you, I d like 
to.” 

** It’s a pest-house. It’s full of cholera patients.” ^ 

I don’t mind that. I’m not afraid. I’m very lucky.” 

*‘Do it to please me.” 

** All right,” said Miss Hodge; ^Hf you ask me that way. So 
she sat down on the edge of the wall surrounding the Great Tank, 
beneath a peepul tree, looking down at her hands, smiling peaceful^. 

Inside the unfamiHar hafl Edwina found herself alone save for the 
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Gcgative. Perhaps,’" she thought, it’s only because he'^s sober 

Outside he told her that he had asked for the job. He didnt 
suppose he’d have it for long, or that they would need her much 
longer at the hospital. 

The railroad will be open in a day or two and then they’ll have 
experts. They won’t need amateurs any longer.” 

a pity. ... I mean as far as we’re concerned. It’s vem 
satisfactory to feel useful."’ He didn’t ansv7er her and she said, 
“ I’ve got to be back at the hospital in ten minutes. Drop in and 
see me when you have time.’" 

The Major doesn’t want us to go near the hospital, k ou shoula 
have better sense than to come here.” 

“ I’ll take a whole bath in alcohol when I return.” 

She went away to pick up Miss Hodge under the peepm tree, 
leaving him to go back into the stench. The coolies began carrying 
out the bodies to pile them on a freshly built pyre. 

'' Did you see Fern ? ” asked Miss Hodge. 

No ; she was asleep.’" ^ it 

‘"I always liked Mr. Ransome. He’s so kind and ponte. tie 

invited Sarah and me to tea on Friday.” ^ 

As they neared the hospital two figures went up the toe a toe 
ahead of them. One was Mrs. Barmerjee and the other ^ 
troyd, no longer wearing the tired pale blue with e V , 

clad in a tennis dress. They disappeared into Miss i ac ^ 
office, closing the door behind them. 

In their little room. Lady Heston and Miss o c, 
their Indian beds. In monsoon weather any ^ ^ 

and the walk through the rain left them both top and beto 
vitality. Edwina’s head ached with a slow, _ ^ ^ ^ 

. «4l.. in>ide i.. S Sd «< 

silence. Miss Hodge so exhausted that tor 

.. .TN • j cimtnno Edwina, she said, “ hft- 

When Miss MacDaid came to summon ^ 

Bannerjee has cholera. He had meant o ^ ^ ^ 

to take his father’s ashes to Benaies, -nieie’s probably no 

leaving the house. He’s in a coma uow. Thei p 

chance fot him.” . ^ y ^ater, pressed her 

Edwina rose “4 « j^s MacDaid has gone 

hands against her aching head, thinking. 
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Of! year after year in this filihv clrrnatr. Slic rniisl: l)e strong as an 
os,” And at tijc same finK;-, “ INmr :ohv Mr. lAinnerjce I ” It 
sccnicil ti> her tf-iaf otic liy one t!icy \vcf\: all ti\ ingy die whole popula- 

titin ol Ranciiipuc, 

9 

It wa-; wor:.c thxu lhmsnfn,c Iku! hrlicied .TMe. It was not the 
vvr»rk hr rinndaol, hot the sfrncli and tlir nidi o* vuniit and excrement 
whitdi acrotupatned cln>lcru, aeal trie lanrihie 'rrutwaincncsH of the 
iknifh wliiih sernna,,! to cm lt>nn atfrr ilie spna liad left the body. 
l‘or a wan less fastuhons if uaniK! \i.i\c been easier. 

llie new wir-w was a. liclin She wa-. a *':aunf I l-aer woman called 
iMiss dawrron, atitl stir was ratlirr Iskr Miss MaeDaid. She settled 
e»!kicwl\ and widn qweluicss iriiti the morn wlirre il.irry Bauer had 
dienh hall'lwuf aiicr the b*Hly t>| tl'ic S\i i!.'> h.id hern carried out, 
gw! she wTiif abeaji' her work in a rnanef' t fact xvav as if she had been 
horn and spent her wliolc life in dir rnh.!sf of cpideiiiics.. And she 
hrinicju, wuli her a vxiiunn tcclin;.* of' csmtidefUT. Where Fern 
ami Harry Bauer iniil wofliri! hut svithinaf knowledge, 

she strpi'v'ca! it\ utuunmn-.^ |;»lanranp, wa'ninp, ncitlicr time nor 
cnrrpv, 

diic isfsi. three lit.mrs Kan'.<^nir sp.nn vHfli Iut wliilc hVrn slept 
Then she d: a-nissed lean and told iwn f*> siee'p i**?' a tiinc while she 
took iTfn vodn her on the rriw waind’ I n:sl she c.unc, the Music 
Sclioo! had h’rcii only a plu c vdtrtc 4 la Ana padenfs were isolated 
unlit thev died, a kind o| wainw toMin !«•! the fiweral pyre which 
hurnat dav atul vi/ht near flic wr'?rf!i sfep', (if the Urcut Tank. 
But now It was dnfrtcuf flirtc urfr tnenfu wr% ufu! a tmrsc who 
knew how to adiiiumdrr thrrn. so i-^t ?. m e * a tSaor who lay in quiet 
fuiserv in rows oti ihr tioor, fiHor w.4‘. In <pe. llirrr were candles 
now, toti, flat ilir I'ooins *4 the Mu'c.c St !ioi d wefc no longer in 
darkness. If was inUI, thoiicdtr Bauoca-n how ftMah dnicrence light 
nuwlc ill the inuKi oi duasirf. The <44 Ma!*afa«.d'i hat! said that 
light am! lire were fhr nun? u'*iheina fU al! tluu * ^ tif^unered* by nian. 
It wa$ for light flut he had Iona ayo c. crane ir*! the ffa/jc, broken 
barrage, light wlntli tiiighf hr lanirii rvm uA^f fir teinoie villages 
of the cteriit%» 

When he had eaten a liiilr rob! nrr .on! runv, !tr lav f>n the bed 
nmde of ihe Mmic &liOfd lienchc^, and ahuo%! ai oner he fell into 
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a sleep which was not like sleep at all, but like a coma in which all 
sensibility, all nerves were utterly deadened. 

And while he slept Fern made the rounds with Miss Cameron, 
learning about solutions of Kaolin and the saving chloride of calcium 
and sodium. The supply was small, but it would last until the ’planes 
brouj^ht more, until the railroad was open again. 

She was tired with the weariness which comes with lack of sleep 
and under-nourishrnent, but now the stench no longer troubled her ; 
the t’Toans she scarcely heard. It was in a way as if she had become 
a machine, driven by an inward strength and vitality which she had 
never known before. The sense of reserve force brought her a 
feeling of exhilaration almost of triumph. She thought, am 
tough and strong. There is nothing I cannot do.” And she no 
longer thought of Blythe Summerfield, the Pearl of the Orient, with 
shame ; all that was too far away now, as if the girl who had come 
languidly and sullenly down the stairway at her mother’s farewell 
garden party had existed years ago instead of less than a week before. 
And she thought again how odd it was that the movement of life 
could not be measured by the hands of a clock, but by what hap- 
pened to you. These last few days had been longer, fuller, more 
important than all the rest of her life taken together. 

When they had made the rounds the big Ulster woman said, 
You’d better go and rest now. I can take a long watch. Im 
fresh, ril wake your husband at midnight.” 

Her impulse was to say, “ But he’s not my husband e 

checked herself, thinking, “ It’s too much trouble to explain now. 
I am too tired.” And besides, there was no explanation to be made. 
The new nurse had been over aU that remained of the 
building ; she knew now that she was sharing the room wit om. 
And in any case it didn’t matter very much. j 

She went back to the room which Mr. Das had once as a 
office, and closing the door behind her she walke ^ 

Tom lay asleep. Quietly, so as not to waken him, she at on ffie 
edge of it, looking down at him. She knew now . 

wanted to do. She wanted to stay on in j. 

Miss MacDaid could teach her every^thinp She otu ^ 

the villages and be friends with the Smileys and Mss Ma^^d and 

the Major and Raschid Khan. '^J^^^^j^gj^acDaid and Miss 
in a world which was real as the world 

Cameron was real. And she would have 
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been able to talk to her in the way he had done there in the ward a 
little before daybreak. You could not talk like that even to Mss 
MacDaidj because at the core of Miss MacDaid there was a soft 
spot of sentimentality. He knew, too, because he was experienced 
in such things, that he could have her now as easily as he could have 
had her that late afternoon at the summer palace, only now the 
possessing of her would be an infinitely richer experience. Love he 
was inclined to regard scientifically, anatomically, and in his heart 
he knew that such an affair would be a richer experience than he had 
ever known before ; but it was that very element — the quality of 
richness — which alarmed him. It was there that the element of the 
unpredictable, the undisscctible made its appearance. In the West 
they called the thing love, making from it novels and romances and 
plays and poems and cinemas, few of them understanding that it 
was, when dissected, a mixture of chemicals, of glands, of instinct, 
of man’s fear of loneliness and the compulsion upon him to breed 
as he ate and slept and breathed. It was all that, but something rnore 
as well, for there was the unpredictable element which one might 
call quantity X which could not be pinned down and analysed, that 
element which had made its appearance at the moment he had looked 
up and seen her coming up the drive of the hospital, clad in one 
of Mrs. Smiley’s calico dresses. 

It was this unpredictable, unfamiliar element which put him^ on 
his guard. It might lead him into the most absurd follies ; it might 
blind him to his knowledge that she was too old and too experienced, 
that her very position in that world of the West made any sort of 
lasting liaison impossible. It might blind him even to the fact of 
what he was and what he must go on being, until he died— a worker, 
a scientist, a man without emotions who must guard his body and 
keep it free, as a perfect machine, for the work he had to 
Ranchipur, in India, perhaps one day through aU the East, That 
was why the Maharani had kept him behind to talk to 
him to marry. In her wisdom she divined the danger, and she won 
fight to save him from folly when he could no longer save himse . 
In an odd fashion, his life did not belong to himself, any more than 
the Maharani’s had ever belonged to her. There a side of he 
which was for ail the world like a dancmg-girl. But she had re* 


mained a Queen, beyond folly, all her life. r? 

But he asked himself, too, what was so easy to ask, what Edw , 
he divined, had asked herself many times. It is my hie. 



j22 the rains came 

alive but once. Why should I not do with it as I please ? Why 
should I not have that satisfaction which fate has placed in my path? 
Why should I turn away and deny it ? ” But another voice answered, 

“ And destroy yourself.” In spite of her gallantry, in spite of her 
honesty, in spite even of the curious, childlike quality which he, 
like Ransome, had divined in her, there was something corrupt 
about her, something wrong and old, born more of blood that was 
too old than of experience. 

And resistance was made the more difficult because he knew that 
it lay in his hands to keep and preserve for her the discovery she 
had made which in the end might save and even redeem her. If 
he turned away from her, if he sent her away back again into the 
world from which she had come, she was lost for ever. 

Then in the midst of his thoughts he would suddenly be tempted 
to laugh and standing outside hin^scli, would tltink, You ate being 
a God-damned fool ! A sentimentalist 1 An idiot 1 What has she 
to do with you or you with her ? Forget it ! You have other more 
important things. You are a man and not a calf-eyed young bull.” 

It was extraordinary how the unpredictable clement could destroy 
his reason and common sense. It was that which seized upon him 
a little before midnight, that and not his own intelligence, which 
made him set the battered alarm clock to waken him a little before 
four in the morning, so that he migltt go and talk to her while she 
sat there at her table, waiting upon the dead and the dying. It was 
only to her that he could talk, as he had never talked to anyone, 
knowing that she would understand everything he said and much 
that he did not say. The ward with the typhoid patients was the 
only place where they might be alone, away from Miss MicDaid 
and crazy Miss Hodge, Mrs. Gupta, Dr. Pindar, and all the others, 
all the hundreds anti thousands who were always coming to him, 
looking to Mm for help. 'I'hat hour they had spent together had 
been the most precious hour oi all his liie, not because she was beauti- 
ful or desirable but because they had understood each other, because 
for a little while human loneliness had ceased to exist. She had 
asked nothing of him and he nothing of her. For a little time they 
had shared a single spirit. 
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At three o’clock, little Dr. Pindar came to wake Edwina. It had 
stopped raining and the night was still, the air washed clear, no 
breeze stirring the leaves of the burgeoning trees. She wakened 
slowly, woolly-headed from the medicine she had taken to stop the 
ache at the back of her eyes. The ache was still there and her body 
felt hot, not with the damp heat of the monsoon, but with a dry 
burning heat which came from inside herself For a moment she 
did not know where she was ; it was not until her mind had focused 
itself on the absurd figure of the little doctor standing there holding 
a candle stub that she remembered. 

Wearily she rose and lighted her own stub of candle from his. 

** Go along to bed. Doctor. FU be there in a moment.’’ 

He gave her the lists, and as she glanced at them she thought. 

There are fewer to-night.” There were only two on the list of 
those who were hopeless, and three on the dangerous list. Nearly 
all the gangrene patients were dead now. 

Miss MacDaid will relieve you at sis,” he said, and went away. 

The ward was unchanged save that here and there against the wall 
candles burned to give the patients cheer and courage. ^ The air was 
so still that the tiny fiames burned without a flicker as if in a vacuum. 
Taking up the pencil, she wrote again on one of the lists dead 
and on the other dying.” To-night it was more than ever necessary 
that she did not make a mistake. She looked up from the table at 
the bed nearest her. The woman who had asked her mutely lot 
water was no longer there. The bed was empty. She ^ 

“ That is the first empty bed. TWngs must be better now.” And 
then she realized that the bed was empty only because so many 


patients had died and been carried away. 

When she lifted the stone jar to empty the cool water into tne 
pitchers she staggered and let it fall. Luckily it fell upright so t a 
only a little of the precious boiled water was spilled i !l 

But she was frightened, childishly, by her clumsiness, ^d afi^d lest 
Miss MacDaid might appear suddenly and discoTcr ihe acaden. 

At a second try she succeeded in lifting the jar to the e ge _ 
table and from that support she filled one of the pitchm and srt 
out to replenish the enamelled cups on the httle . 

she moved she was aware of the aching of her body ; the pitcher 
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Dimly she heard a faint groan, and rising she went from bed to 
Ked Tntil at length she came to one in which lay a girl who was too 
u 3 :each out for her cup of water. Bendmg over her, Edwma 
lifted the girl up and held the cup to her lips. When she had fimshed 
, 7 lU back acain very still, and as Edwina turned away 

from hS she saw the Mkjor standing at the end of the bed, smiling 

"‘He"sSd!’"“ rcouW^Mkep. I thought I’d come in and talk to 

^°Even in her weariness she knew that he was lying. She knew aU 
at oS with a wave of returning vitality that he l^ad co-e 
he needed to see her as she had needed to see him, and she » 

« I m^stn’tlt him know that I am ill.” So she smiled at him and 

'' ThtrSot* to duf Ind of the room where he sat on the table as he 

had done two nights ago. 

“ You’re not tired ? ” he asked. 

“.U-°7he only .me « c.e be .lorn I. W. ™ .-h.. 

1 ,1 The elaem dock wakened me. I ae. .. .0 » ■„ 

“ You shouldn’t have done ^ What 

« There are all sorts of rest. This is better than sleep. . . . wn 

I said the other night was true.” 

"IVe b=a happy sihce to m.ae«lo».ly to 

She no longer felt ill. Th true— what she had 

abate. Her bones no be ill any longer, 

thought — that if he carnc to h , watching the face 

She Lked up at him without It 

that seemed to her now to encompa night she 

was a tired face, much thinner new beauty, 

saw him first at the Palace, ut e lips curved a litde 

The grey eyes ^‘^She thou-kt. “I am happy. I kave 

at the corners of his mouth. •. T shall never want more 

never known what happiness was before. I shaU 

Yot can have more rest now,” he said, 
and three more nurses coming to-morrow, 
to the Mission.” „ „ . t ^^nt to stay here. I mis* ^ 

Desperately she said, “ But I want to stay 

must go on working. 


“ There are two doctors 
You had better go back 
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You could still work. You could come here in the mornings 
You’d be more comfortable there. You could have a room of your 
own.” 

“ It wouldn’t do any good. I couldn’t send away Miss Hodge.” 

At the flame of the candle he lighted one of the precious cigarettes 
from the supply which Harry Bauer had kept in the box beneath his 
bed. For a moment he looked at the flame of the candle. Then 
he gave it to her and lighted another for himself. 

“ You see,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t want anything to happen to you. 
Fm selfish. I want you to be safe.” 

The unpredictable element had returned. Deep in the recesses of 
his complicated mind a small voice was saying, You should never 
have come here,” but against the other voices which cried out, ‘‘ Take 
this pleasure. Only evil comes of casting away what the gods have 
given into your hands,” it went unheard. This woman was the 
other half of himself. 

She held the cigarette in her hands, away from her lips because 
she could not bear the taste of it. She thought, “ I mustn’t let him 
notice. I must let it burn itself out.” Aloud she said, “ What is to 
happen to us ? What is there to do ? ” 

“ We need not worry about that. It was meant to be so. It is 
out of our hands.” 

She wanted to cry out, It is too late,” but she kept silent because 
she had to crush back the tears of happiness and weakness. 

It doesn’t matter,” she thought. Nothing matters.” 

In the distance, from across the Great Tank, came the sound of 
drums, the male and the female drum, played by devout hands, and 
then slowly the music of a flute joined the sound of the drums, and 
looking away from him, she saw that the path of moonlight on the 
surface of the Tank was dimmed by the first faint glow of morning. 

He too was listening. Presently he said, It is the Temple of 
Vishnu welcoming another dawn.” Then he reached out and took 
her hand, and her heart cried out, Thank you, God. Thank you 
for the beauty of the dawn, of life, of everything,” and for a moment 
she felt that she was fainting. When she looked at him she saw that 
the smile had gone out of the grey-blue eyes and there was fear in the 
face she loved so much. 

He said, You are ill You have a fever,” 

** You , shouldn’t be here.” 
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“I’m O0ly tired, that’s all.” , t.h i * t, 

“ Being tired doesn’t give you a fever like that. 1 11 keep watch. 

You must go to bed.” 

“No. It’s nothing. Really, its nothing. ^ 

He had grown strangely excited. He stood up, still holding her 
hand “ You must do as I say. Nothing must happen to you now. 

“ Nothing will happen to me. I’m strong as an ox and I’ve always 

^^HeSnot answer her. He only bent down from Bs great height 
and lifted her from the chair. “ I’m going to take you to your bed 
She didn’t resist. She didn’t struggle any longer. She felt Hs 
arms about her and let her head rest on his shoulder. She heard &e 
beating of the strong heart and presently the touch of his bps on her 
hS He was carrying her out of the room, down the stairs, along 
S^^orSoTS the little room she shared with Miss Hodge It w^ a 
Tort iourney but she wanted it to go on for ever while she lay there 

her.” 

“ Come back. Don’t stay away. 

and the cording creaked. 1 ® ^but mercifully did not 

Miss Hodge stirred, groaned in her sleep, 
waken. 
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opened her eyes in the first thin hght of mornmg and 

standing over her. r i,i,bit “What is it?” 

“ Yet” she said at once out of W 

“ Lady Heston is ill. I’ve sent ° ^ ^ up to her throat. 

She had never been beautiful, but now in m 
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eyes swollen with sleep, the strong, tired face sagging with unsatisfied 
weariness, there was something frightening in her ugliness. Duty 
bade her ask, “ What is it ? ” 

“ I don’t know yet. Fever . . . high fever. Malaria, 1 should 
think, or probably typhoid.” 

Vanity struck through Miss MacDaid’s sense of duty and she said, 

“ Go back to her. I’ll come as soon as I’m dressed.” 

She did not trouble to light a candle. By the rising light of the 
dawn she dressed herself and washed her face in tepid water and 
plastered down her thin hair. Hazily she felt a sense of satisfaction 
that laidy Heston was beaten. She hatl resisted hard work and filth 
and every sort of disgusting task, but in the end she was not tough 
enough. She had been brought down by millions of tiny microbes. 
Miss MacDaid thought, “ Now she’ll be out of the running. When 
she recovers there will be an excuse to send her to Bombay, and once 
there she will be near the West again and forget all those crazy ideas 
about staying here for ever.” Abstractly she adiuired the woman for 
the fashion in which she had taken up the challenge of work, but in 
a less objective way she hatcil her as slic had never hated anyone, not 
even poor Natara Devi, whom she had never seen except distantly, 
when she drove out in her little red Because Natara Devi had 

never been a menace. Natara Devi had never been anything more 
than a beautiful body. 

For she was afraid again of Lady Heston. Twice in the last two 
days she had seen a glance pass between lier and the Major, a glance 
which lasted no long.er than the fraction of a second, but was terrible 
to het because in it she had tlivincd a kind of intimacy which she her- 
self had never sltarcd. In the glance she had perceived the shadow 
of something for which she Itcrsclf had been searching all her life; 
and for a sccoml she hail felt herself transformed from a good, hard- 
working woman ol stroitg character and priticiples into a demon, a 
witch, a potential murderess ; and each time the experience had left 
her shaken and ill and a little terrified. “ Why should she have him ? ” 
her old virgin's heart cried out in bitterness. “ Why should she ruin 
him . . . she of all people to whom God gave everything.” For a 
second she thought in anguish, “ No, I will kill her first. It will 
never happen. 1 would be right in God’s eyes if I killed her.” 

And then, with returning sanity, she had secti how near to madness 
she had come, how terriidc ctmld be tlic animal revolt and violence 
of the organism in which dwelt the thing that wa.s Miss MacDaid; 
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that right, tliut 
it ” But it we 


and plunuiag into wcM:*k, she had tried to forget both Lady Heston and 
the Major, tiiirikin;g '' Ndtl-icr of them is of importance ; neither of 
them matrersM at once the voice of her wisdom denied her^ 
sayinfg d’lirv arc both important because they are among the blessed. 
Wherever tlicy g.o, wliatcvcr they do, it will matter to you and to all 
the others a/siout ihcnu llicrc will always be people to love and 
admire tlicm. Ml your work, all your devotion, has not given you 
that right, tluit power. Iliey have it because they were born with 
it;’’ But it: was unfair, her heart cried out. And then in moments 
more calm, she dicmigiit, I'kmliaps there is something in the nonsense 
of reincarnation or why should some people be born with everything 
and others lx: idvcn so little ? Then she would suddenly, ^in the 
midst of her work, liiwi licrsclf thinking of them in a new and different 
way, as if they \\w*rc ga >d and goddess and herself but a savage, regard- 
ing the spectacle with awe, and with a strange humbleness she would 
find herself admiring laidy l:Icston with a kind of maternal envy. 
And then tiicrc were riiomcnts of ha If- wakefulness on the verge o 
sleep when she sccincd to identify herself with Lady Heston and 
experience the delights of being among the blessed. 

But now in the grey light she felt only sullen and rebellious and 
filled with contempt, tiiinking, “ She can’t be so ill that she couldnt 
finish out her watcli. If it had been me, I should have stayed at my 
post. Fve done it before, many times. There must be softness in 

her.” Or pcrhatis it was the Major who had ordered her to go to 

bed. Wiio could tell what had happened between ™ 

they were alone ? i low had he known she was ill . ^ 

come to be in the ward at an hour when he was supposed to be snatch- 
ing a little rest ? , , , . i 

She clapped her hands for a porter and told him to ring > 

and then she went to the table in the ward where 
Major had been a little while before. Then she found the Pf P 

with the .turnbes on them and discovered the words gja 

“ dvin;- ” which Lady Meston had written on them so d^t sh 
not become confusei The porter brought her tea P esenj, and 
while she sat drinking it her eyes never left the two papers Presen > 
,..Hl he, .ca „d 

the hospital, she took a pencil from t p marked 

bosom of her shirtwaist and wrote at die en _ ” 

“ dying ” the notation, “ Lady Heston, wife to the fi 

Then she took the paper and held It m the flame 7 
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until nothing remained but ashes. The witch-like expression left 
her eyes. She took up the heavy stone jar of water in her stron 
capable, kindly hands, iilled the two pitchers and set out on h^’ 
rounds. At bed No. 74 she halted, a little astonished because the old 
man who lay in it, listed not among the dead, but only among th 
dying, had slipped away, unnoticed. He lay with his head on one 
side, peacefully, his mouth open a little way like a sleeper who snored 
But he was dead. She knew the look of death. No one could know 
it better. His death naeant nothing to her— it was only one more ^ 
the swarming millions who were, she knew in her heart, better off 
dead— but the fact that he had been on the list she burned she took as 
an omen. 


13 

Three ’planes came that day from beyond Mount Abana, bearing 
Colonel Moti from the Institute of Tropical Diseases and two trained 
workers, and new supplies of permanganates and chlorides and all the 
other medicines w^hich w^erc needed so desperately. The Colonel 
was a thin, wiry man of forty, with Hercc black eyes, intense, capable, 
fierce and radical, a Sikh who had been accused of communism and 
even of being an anarchist ; but India and the East could not do 
without him, for he knew more of tropical diseases and their pre- 
vention than any man in the world, l ie was a cynic, too, who spent 
his life fighting disease, searching for serums to prevent death, wonder- 
ing all the while whether it was not better to let men die. He was an 
old friend of the Major and together tlicy went at once to the tent of 
the Maharani to hold a cofifcrence witli Raschid Ali Khan and Colonel 
Ranjit Singh, w^hosc Sikhs would be needed to cr^force the measures 
that were to stamp out the cholera and typhoid. 

A little after two o’clock, without hmeh. Colonel Moti and his 
assistants, a young Bengali and a Malaliari frimi 'Frivandrum, were at 
work, each in a different part of the ruinetl city. With each of them 
went a meagre detachment of Sikhs and a troupe of Sweepers, and in 
a little while ditches were opened to carry off the stagnant water, 
wrecked houses were set alight, and for a tin'ic it was as if the fire had 
broken out again. In the l)urned central nuirket, where market 
gardeners had returnedi to set up their stands of mangoes and rnclons, 
limes and guavas and radishes, everything was sprayed or dipped in 
permanganate. WcE after well was disinfected with chloride. And 
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wherever the little bands of workers appeared there were wails a 
outcries at the sight of property destroyed and superstitio 
ignored or violated. Everywhere there were clusters Hind 
lonttenng together, threater^g mutiny, but of these neither Colot 
Moti nor his assistants took any notice. He had orders from 
Maharani to do as he wished, and the lean Sikhs who surrounded h 
with bayonets drawn asked nothing better than the prospect of violen 
and perhaps death. 

A kind of God-like fren2y took possession of the Colonel himse 
Now, for the first time, he found an utterly &ee hand to destroy ■ 
annihilate refuges for rats and mosquitoes and fleas, to tear down L 
bum filthy houses, to destroy the microbes which clung to the frui 
and vegetables and sweetmeats. Behind his fienzy lay a vam 
knowledge that he was destroying, too, as if symbolicaUy the d 
ignorance, the superstitions, the decayed faith which had endosed h 
people for so many thousands of years. He hated worst of all won 
than the rats, the fleas and the microbes, the Brahmin priests an 
whenever one of them approached him and his drde to protest h 
spat at them and bade them in fierce Hindustani to be o-one Fa 
thirty years he had cherished a suppressed desire to desttoy an ol, 
world, that a new one might be born. And now he had his chano 
and he enjoyed it fiercely. 

It was thus that the second fire began and swept Ranchipur City 
He fired the ruins of the bazaar in a dozen places and in a little whil< 
the whole wrecked area was a blazing furnace. From there the 
unmanageable flames spread to the ruins of the old summer palace 
and the wrecked cinema and, fanned by the monsoon winds, to the old 
wooden palace, consuming it with all its dark history of tyranny and 
poison and garrottings. It spread as far as the river, sparing only the 
hospital which stood in its own wide grounds, and the Music School 
which lay beyond the Great Tank. 

By six o'clock little was left of the wrecked city but heaps of glowing 
ashes, and here and there on the outskirts, where a few wrecked houses 
and sheds remained, the Colonel, drenched with rain and sweat, stil 
worked furiously, covering things with oil and setting them a%ht 
The Girls' High School with the precious books Miss Dirks had gone 
to save, and the bungalow of Miss Dirks and Miss Hodge, with all its 
cushions and photographs and lace and the precious East Indian 
china, went up in flames. 

From the doorway of the striped hunting tent on the Ml by the 
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Great Palace, the old Maharani watched the destruction a 1> 1 
terrified at first, but as she be.ttan to divine the purpose of 
destruction, satisfied and grateful to the fanatic Colonel Moti Sh 
saw that the utter destruction of the city was a blessing and one whi h 
she herself would never have had the courage to order, because dail 
she was still draggeil back by old traditions, old customs, even old 
superstitions that still lived in her lilooil. While she sat there by th° 
old Princess of Bewanagar, she understood slowly that even the earth^ 
<^uakc and the iU>n(.l had, iti their way, been a blessing. The old 
Maharajah had fought slovidy, compromising always out'’’of necessity 
with the vast imponderable past. Now all that was swept away and 
a new city woukl rise from etirth tliat was purged and clean, a new city 
in which there would be temples built of concrete and steel, where 
there woukl be no Untouchable quarter and none of the dark hovels 
where cholera and plague aiui typhus lurked eternally, only waiting to 
strike out with the venomous swiftness of the tlirusr of the Russell’s 
viper. And when the danr was rebuilt at the Reservoir, the wells 
in the city from which infection spreati would be closed for ever and 
there woukl be only tlic fresh dean y^eiter of the hills. 

The spectacle of destruction hnnigln a kind of wild pure satisfaction 
to her heart. It was thus Iter Mahratta people had destroyed cities 
and villages in their wild raids, 'fhat was why Bengalis frightened their 
children by saying. “ If you arc not good the Mahrattas will’ get you.” 

A little alter the .swift tlarkncss had come down Colonel Mod came 
to her tent to make a tormal and htrllow apology for having by 
mistake, burned the city. She received him witlt'scverity, but after 
a little time she let him know that slic understood the falseness of his 
apologies, and presently that she \va.s pleased he had tlestroyed what 
remained oi the city “ by mistake.” She liked him for his ruthless- 
ness and the ntagtiiticence of the idea which lay hehitui it, and in his 
turn he liked her for the light in her black eyes which grew and grew 
while he talked to her. 

When the Major canic in a little after niste o’clock he found the 
two of them seated on the iloor of (he tent, bending over a sheet of 
blank rice paper on which Goionel Moti was drawing the plans of a 
new city that was to be built of bricks anti concrete reinforced with 
steel in the Amcricati fiishion, like Haschiti's hou,sc and the night 
school for the low-caste boys which hatl withstood the earthquake, 
the flood and the lire. 1 here woukl he a .system of tlrainagc that 
would leave no refuge for the insidious anophcle.s, the worst of all 
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the enemies, the Colonel said, because malaria went on and on, seldom 
killing, but sapping the vitality of a whole great people. 

His black eyes glittered with the enthusiasm of his dreams. We 
will build a new city like none that exists or has ever existed in India — 
a city which can withstand the siege of disease. And you will find 
in a generation or two that its people are a new people, a new kind of 
Indian. The Americans have done it in awful places like Cuba and 
Panama and the Philippines. You will see 1 

While the city still burned below the tent where they sat, the 
Maharani kindled slowly to his enthusiasm, so that aU the weariness 
and disillusionment left her and she wanted to live on and on for ever 
to carry out the dream of this destructive madman. It would take 
much money and she would have to fight the orthodox Hindus and 
even the old Dewan with his traditional antiquated ideas, but Raschid 
would be on her side and the Major and the little Smileys working 
away without trouble or fuss. 

And while he watched and listened, the Major too caught the 
enthusiasm so that he forgot for a time the despair which had touched 
him on his way to the tent. For a little time he forgot everything, 
even that Edwina was very likely dying. Again, for a Httle time, he 
became the fanatic, impersonal and inhuman, concerned only with 
politics and with science, which he had been before the flood and the 
earthquake. 


14 

For as he rode his bicycle in the darkness, slowly following the line 
of the metalled road from the Mission by the reflected light of the 
burning city, he knew suddenly that there was no hope for her. Why 
he believed this he could not say, and he made no attempt to analyse 
the feeling. It was simply that he seemed to know it, as if the trees 
along the road had told him, and as if the wrecked houses and the 
spirits of the dead had spoken. Throughout the day he had wrestled 
with the angels of the spirit, now winning, now losing, but always 
divided and confused in his mind. Most of the day she had slept, 
quietly as a child, the fever consuming her. A half-dozen times he 
went into the little room where pudgy Miss Hodge sat on a stiff uncom- 
fortable chair, staring for hours on end at the figure on the bed. 

Once when Miss Hodge looked up as he came in, he thought 
wickedly, Why could it not have been her they attacked. It would 
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be better if She died.” God, it seemed to him, was always bun.W 
things. He had bungled it over Edwina and poor Mr. Jobnekar a f 
Miss Dirks, taking them and leaving Miss Hodge and the merchawc 
and Brahmin priests. If he or Mod could be God for a litiU fi 
either of them could do a better job. 


At four o’clock when he went in to see her, she was awake her 
eyes dull with fever, her cheeks burning. The faint pinkish soon 
had begun to appear, so that he knew now what the illness was Ar 
sight of them he thought, “ She must have been ill for two or three 
days. She must have caught the infection even before the earthquake 
happened.” She had perhaps brought it with her from the north 
across the burmng dusty plains. When she saw him, she smiled and 
said, “ I was waiting for you,” and held out her hand. He took it 
and sat on the edge of the bed. Neither of them took any notice 
of poor Miss Hodge, who rose from her chair and began fluttering 
about the room, changing the position of the water-pitcher, giving the 
bed-cover a tug and a pat. The Major did not even see her. The poor 
crazy thing did not matter. No one mattered now. Nothin/save 
that she should recover. ^ 


She said, “ I know now what it came from. It was that vlas? ” 

“ What glass ? ” ^ 

Then she told how she had, without thinking, given the woman 
dying of typhoid water from the pitcher on the table and how after- 
wards she herself had drunk from the same glass. “ It was that first 
night you came to help me. What you said made me so hapov that 
afterwards I forgot everything.” 

He tried to reassure her, telling her that the infection must have 
occurred long before, but she clung tenaciously to the idea, 
thinking to herself, “It was right. It was just that it should have 
happmed like that . . . that I should at last be betrayed by my own 
happiness.” 

He asked, “ Did you have a typhoid inoculation before coming out 
hctc ? 


“ No,” she said. “ To satisfy my husband I pretended that I had 
It, but I didn t bother. It was such a nuisance and I never really 
in those things.” 

dentific mind was shocked. He said, “ That was very wicked 
. and very stupid.” 

ys thought that if one thing didn’t get you another would 
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He didn’t answer her. He only pressed her hand a little more 
tightly. It was wicked of her and it was stupid of her to believe ail 
that fatalistic nonsense. Yet he loved her because she was like that^ 
because of her recklessness, because she was a gambler who did not 
whine when she lost. That was the odd thing about it all, that in the 
end he had been caught by a woman who was everything of which he 
disapproved. 

He said, You should have told Miss MacDaid at once. You 
didn’t get the infection from the glass. Perhaps it made it more 
acute.” 

I didn’t tell her because I was ashamed of doing such a stupid 
thing. And I was afraid she would send me away. And after the way 
you talked to me, I couldn’t go away and not see you again.” 

She turned towards the narrow window and said, “ What has hap« 
pened ? What is burning ? ” 

The whole town. It’s on fire all over again.” 

It’s a little bit like hell, this place.” 

“ The burning of the town is probably a good thing.” 

After a long time she turned to him again. How long will I be 
ill?” 

I don’t know. It depends on how much of a fight you put up. 
Typhoid is a long business.” 

For a moment she was thoughtful. Then she said, ‘‘ I’m being a 
nuisance here.” 

No.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be better if they took me to the Mission ? ” 

Perhaps . . . only there’s no one there to care for you properly.” 

Again she was silent, thinking. Then she said, Miss Hodge could 
go with me. She could do all the nasty work. She doesn’t seem 
to mind it.” 

And Miss Hodge, who had been listening, said, “ Yes, let me. I 
would love it.” 

It’s so dreary here,” said Edwina. It isn’t as if I were of any 
'ise.” 

‘‘I’d have to ask Aunt Phoebe. The burden will fall on her. 

“ I shouldn’t be much of a burden. I’ll be a very good patient 
You could explain to Mdss Hodge what had to be done. 

It was a nonsensical idea. Even with all the work, it was easier to 
care for her here at the hospital. At the Mission, it would be more 
difficult for him to see her. He would have to take time from his rest 
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tocovct the tluxc miles on a bicycle, Unt nn the ntlu r tie wanted 
her to he hapjw. lie wafited her to vxt well a;eun, 1: \m )ij]d he a pky 
for her to die, now when she Isad ]\ist fiej-^uri in live. 

She said again, “ I would l>e s«> luutb happier ihercd’ 

!’l! go and see Aunt Phoebe and ask her.'” lit* rnvrlnpcd her 
small jxwiect haitd in his. ** Pll fr^ ,if nricr. Yon had 

better go hack to sleep now. That's ilw hroi thiiiw '1‘|k‘ more sleep 
you have the heltcf,** 

** Thanks, my dear,” 

Siic c!t)scd her eyes and lay sfilk ‘mu\ po*vrmh, whcfi hr iliought 
she was aslecfu he irccil his hand g.esnlv and tnsf tn rn. She opened 
her eyes and sakl, ** I wtHild like n» sec '’I'osn R.urrn.nr,*’ 

** No. VouTl better nut. He iJtuuldiih it cur heir tiora ihe Musk 
School IPs too dang^croiis.” 

*VA1! right.” 

:ri! g,(\ now.” 

She closcil her eyes aigiin, ami wlieii hr liati gnric awav Miss Hodge 
came aiul sat beside lier. 

It was the hi'st time m all lici htr \hf had ir-ilv Itrrn ill, am! even in 
her weariness her wlmlc iHidy ami sjutif levolird*. ITe ;»fdi hot lay 
like a blanket over the hospifal, ;uul sitwviv the llanirs of the burning 
ruins tillal the air with ^anok^, 'Ihe levri i ainr and wen! in waves of 
violence, T’hete was ra> ice, ma even wafei whu h was cu*jI Some- 
times .she drifted awav into a him ut timiilHirNs ami iidscrv, and when 
her mind became clear ag,aist she dumghf, ihngafurv iiium be like 
tins.” Heat, heat, heat cvetywhem, buf iirvrr mniigh ot u to kill 
Then the drugp hmmghf on an aitack *4 %wrireu: am! the bed and the 
coarse nightdress Iwraiue suakrii and Mm IIhIvT wriif fo i rich fresh 
oirsmmd whett she? returned a chsilbrean h diii»ik I thvinaNhody 
with fcrrilyinE^ violence, ami W'hrn if !uil foo.rd slir lay Mill again 
whlh the kwcr crept ilowly back, 

It did not mwur to her that she inighr dir, tot ifraifi had never 
existed in her mind in fdaiiun to hrrirli. Hraih miglif ukc those 
all about her, tnif hcfsellTt woyld bv, Dnuh, ‘.lir lurw that her 
illness w;isa tong ali}air,t!mf ii might goon tor wrrki amt even months, 
but that setmed im longer to lie ot »fiv nnp* ufam r . C )rilv one thing, 
existed in her dim bitsn tnil ibm wm ihr ilriririunafiuji not to sleep, 
k$t while ihe wit ilceping tie fiiig.tii frinio and »it In bn wiiiunif her 
knowing it. She dared not rieep Ir»f » lew miisiifc'i rT happiness 
aetpe her. 
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15 


The Major had to go the long way about on account of the fire 
which made the streets beyond the Tank impassable, and on the Far 
side of the Central Market he had to dismount from the porser’s 
bicycle and walk through the red mud of the fields until he came to the 
railroad bridge. 

As he walked he knew that the fire was no accident. He was certain 
that Colonel Moti had arranged it deliberately, and it struck him as odd 
that a mao capable of such self-discipline in science should at the same 
time be so utterly lawless in relation to society. He had not seen the 
fiery Sikh doctor for more than two years and he was aware that 
there was something dangerous about the man, some quality, too, 
that was exciting. In the moment or two they had spent together 
after Moti arrived he had felt the fire which lay behind the black eyes 
of his fellow scientist. In that brief interview, consisting of little 
more than a greeting and a few questions about the epidemic and the 
ways of fighting it, ‘ the Major had felt a vague sense of shame, as it 
he had been a ‘ slacker and had let down Moti since they last met 
Now, examining himself, he saw that he shared Moti s passion for 
India, but he was less political-minded and above all else less rutMess. 
In Moti there was a kind of desperate necessity to act, a sense of Me 
being too short for all that had to be done. There was about him the 


quality of a fanatic. 1 • u 

As he rode the porter’s bicycle along the Distillery Road in the Min, 
he kept seeing the face of his friend— the hard mouth, Ae bony 
forehead, the hairiness that marked him as a Sikh even though he 
shaved three times a day, but above all the black eyes bur^g wi 
impatience and intolerance for the folly and -wmkness of to e 
men. Moti would never have suffered such weakness as that of whi^ 
he himself was now guilty. For Moti women did no ^ 

even as machines for sensual pleasure. AU to energy, all to ve 
force, was gathered and concentrated into the toe pin-po 
flame which was like the obligation of the bloo y ^ , ^jeated 

of destroying the old that something finer and better might be aeated 
in its place. In Moti there was no unpredirtable eleme . 
would Lver commit the folly of which he bimsdf was 

Yet he could not find it in to heart to f iSdf £d 

when he thought of the brief moments of satisfaction he himself ha 
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known in the last two or three days, nujinents whcii loneliness no 
longer existed, when the ego died and with it al! pasNion^ all fanaticism 
he fclt a kind of pity that the life of Moti sliould he so meagre. 

He found Aunt Phocl>e and Horner Sniiiev in tlic lutchen, feedino* 
a small black child whklt Smiley had fmnui wanderirig' a!M>ut, starved 
and terrified, on the outskirts of the hurnifig, ruins, one of the Daji 
caste whose parents atui hft)thcrs and sisters Inid al! disappeared. The 
child ate like a snnil! atiiina!, never InnAUii up save ol,)iii|ucly, as if 
she expected a blow. 

They were astonisluai to see hirn. He told tlicrn of Edwina's 
illness, and then, almt^st shyly, Ite re|>eatcd to tlicni Iu‘r wish to come to 
the Mission. 

Homer Smiley said, Hut she is better oti at file fiospitai. There 
is so little here to make her comioftablc/' 

Miss Hotige will etune with her. blie is quire mad Inn harmless, 
and she can be useful. Her devtu.ion makes her useful.*' 

Aunt Phoclng puttitig more rice in the pLuc tg the lumgry child, 
said, i shouldn’t mind. It might not be eomit)rtal)lc for her, but if 
she wants ta ctunc we cati arrange n. I cemld put licr in my room and 
sleep in ilte sti>rc*room, now tlic otiwrs have g,ijne.*’ 

'‘It isnh: fl'iai we don’t want her,” s.iid I leaner SmilcT, ^*'1 was 
thinking about what was best for her. '^'rni sec what I mean ? 

The Major was silent for .* tnonnenf. 'fhen he said, Ytvs, of 
course, I see. When I hrsi rhuug.hi tT it, I said the same thing, but 
Tm not sure that I, was nglu. it issih as it she were an ordinary 
patient. It isnk just a question of mciiiral ffratment. Y<Hi sec, she 
wants to come here hcrause slick! fee! luqqnrr here, and in her case 
happinesi is of great impttrfaticc/’ 

** !t"s up to y<m, Major.*' 

**Thett ril semi her along as soon as I i’aii arrang^c tor it. Thank 
you, I know I’m asking a gfcai deal, I ml I knew you would 
undersiandd* 

Tlie child finkhcd taiing saddnily, as it she rouki not possibly stuff 
one more grain of rke into her big ugly mouih. Surprisingly, she 
put her two skinny immis together ami salaaincil 

Hornet Smiley taid, ** Tve got to leave you am! g.rt hack to the 
Otplmnigc now. Well have a lot more prtqdc to shelf rr after this 
fired*’ 

He went away, lakiiig the child with Inirg jnisliing his bicycle 

while she trudged along -bciidc liiisu 1‘lic Major them until 
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they finally disappeared into the rain beyond the circle of dim light 
from the doorway. When he turned, Aunt Phoebe said, “I wiH 
take care of her myself. It’s better now at the Orphanage. There’s 
Qot SO much work to do. And I like her. 

They had a cup of tea, chatting together, for the first time since the 
disaster, of small homely things, and presently, with reluctance, he 
rose and bade her good-bye until to-morrow. As he left she said 
suddenly, “ You mustn’t worry. I’ll take good care of her. I know 
about typhoid. We had an epidemic in Beaver Dam in ’ninety-eight. 
Two oi’ my brothers and a nephew were down with it at the same 

time.” . . , 

He rode away refreshed and calmed by the few minutes in the 
comriany of Aunt Phoebe. Her serenity interested him because it 
was borii not out of the resignation of the East, but of the action of the 
West. She had at last achieved serenity, not like Bannerjee s father, 
out of negation and contemplation, but out of an activity 'wbicn 
obicctive'and selfless. It was odd but true that there wuld be no 
peace or wisdom so long as the ego existed. One had to live like 
Aunt Phoebe to the full extent of one’s powers during long watong 

hours, or to denv, like old Mr. Bannerjee, the existence of everything 

physical and material. Of the two approaches to peace, it s^em^ 
him that Aunt Phoebe’s was the wiser. Certainly it was e 

^Tmsently he thought, “ We could go away into ^0“^ 

to Malaya or Indo-China or even China, and begin aU over agaia 
I could be useful. I could go on with my work and would have 
peace,” but immediately he knew that this was 
Lnsense of Western novels and cinemas. He ^uld never away 
without destroying himself, and her as well. e ^ 

this cruel, magnificent India, because it was a pa o ^ 
Cambridge, all the Medical School, all the new ideas, even « 
he had slept with in the West, had not change i • . jjQyghts 

the West. He belonged here in tUs vast country jl^^and 

and sudden terrible floods, of famine and “rtjquakes, — 

jungles which pressed in close to the gates o g ^ he 

’remembering tlie nostalgia of aU diose years spent in the Wes , 

could not imagine ever again leavmg India. . , , jelicatdy 

In the reflected light from 

across the road just in front of him, an « die. She will 

fig trees whisperiug ia the mn began o y 
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the finest of old India, which looked backwards to the sources of 
Indian faith and culture. In his immaculate white linen, he would sit 
obstinate and wily in every council, blocking every attempt at innova- 
tions from the West. He wanted India to belong to Herself, to return 
as he himself had done, to the sources of her great power. And 
Colonel Moti was the new Indian, eager to take what of good the 
West had to offer, eager to destroy the old, utterly, willy-nilly, good 
and bad together, in order to make a fresh start. Her own feeling was 
simpler than that of cither of them because it was feminine, intuitive 
and impatient. She wanted a new Ranchipur to spring into being 
to-morrow, a city which would be a shining model to all India, and 
above all to the Europeans who said that India could not solve her 
own problem. She had immense pride which must be vindicated, 
and a recklessness that came to her in her very blood. 

The bearded old man was shocked by the spectacle of the city, 
reduced now in the second great conflagration to a smoking heap of 
ashes. The temples were blackened, the evil wooden palace destroyed, 
the ancient landmarks which meant so much to his spirit were gone. 
All that remained were ugly modern buildings, built from Western 
plans, rising triumphant above the smouldering ruins of ancient 
India — the Night School for Untouchable Boys, the house of his 
enemy Raschid Ali Khan, the Engineering School, the plain, un- 
ornamented, efficient hospital. The rest was gone. 

When he asked how it came about that the destruction was so 
complete, the Maharani explained to him about the second fire, 
which, she said, had occurred by accident and was spread by the 
monsoon wlrid. But she saw at once that the old man was not 
deceived ; his black, gimlet eyes contracted a little at the mention of 
Colonel Moti’s name, and she saw him tremble ever so slightly. ^ Moti, 
more than the British, was his enemy and the enemy of India. He 
had always been able to manage the British by cajoling and wilincss , 
he had found them stupid, stubborn and tenacious, but easily tricked 
if one went slowly enough. ^ , 

For more than sixty years he had worked in his own ^ ^ 

ancient Indian way, to lead them gently, as he had led Lord eston 
into a trap that night at the Palace, unknowingly, step by 
their own ruin — while he saved everything that he loved o n a 
herself. And the plan had succeeded. Given another century o 
life he would see India free and intact, an India of tradition and digmty 
and honour. The British would destroy themselves ; they would m 
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the end be swallowed up as India ha„d always swallowed invaders 
And now Moti and men like him, hotheads and fools, had risen to 
destroy all that he and true Indians like liiinsclf had worked so 
patiently and slowly to accomplish. It was Moti and the radicals who 
were liis ctKmiics and the enemies of India herself far more than the 
British, line British had been cotitctit to re gard India as an invest- 
ment, the richest invcsttticnt the world luu! ever known; the spirit 
and sou! of Italia they ha<i leit ituact, not frouidinj!; tiiemscives about 
k. But Moti ami the hotheads meant to ilrstroy the soul of India as 
Mod had destroyed the nnm of Ranchipur (aty. 

The Mahanmi, watchiup the oKl tnati, lua-w what he was thinking. 
She had cotnc to understand years aiu) his wily [dans and lus success • 
sometimes she had even licipcd h.im, !)ut never mice liad either of them 
showti l.>y the laintcst sign that he or she knew what lay in the mind 
of the other. Nov? she thought, “He is very <»ld, perhaps ninety, 
which for an Indian is older than Brahma. He caimot live much 
longer, (aaming back in the heat to fight Haschid and Moti and me 
will kill idm, it is a pity. He was a gorni tighter, only he is blind.” 

She knew it now. She knew since she had talked with Moti. In 
the end the absolute power was hers. She ct ndd even dismiss him 
if he became trouldcsomc. At last she was wh.it she liiui longed all 
her life tti be— an all powerful Malmatta C^hiecm She thought, ‘‘But 
he will die. 1 will not nerti to distniss him.“ 1'hc lieat and the 
shtKk of the dcsiruction of old Ranchipur would tlisniiss him for her. 
She knew, too, that in the end Moti and his hofhe;u!s meant to destroy 
her am! all the other princes from the powerful KlzMn and the rich 
Baroda m the meanest proprietary pnnceling. But before that she 
could accomplish much that, the hi^^iheads would iitui didicult to 
accomplish once they came to |Hwver, Iwcausc her power w’as absolute 
within the btirders of Eandhpur, u power whidi tlwy could never 
possess. And suddenly she rcnwinhcrcd the name whidi the Major 
said Ransomc had given her- "“The Last 

The old Dewan made tm protesfations ag.ainst hloti. Save for the 
second in w^hich he iremblctl attd the black ryes narrowed, he gave no 
sign that he tiid ttm approve tk wdiai had been donc^ even of the 
fantastic plan for a new city. It was nm by fighting openly that he 
achieved his ends ; he would work silenily in his silky fashion, block- 
ing every plan» every change, every idiesnr until at last it was skin 
a$ 10 nmay things were ilatn in India by wcarincsi and inenm. 

He went away protenily to poke in the ishes of his own house, 
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saying that he would feturn again in the cool of the evening. The 
Maharani ordered a tent to be pot up for him near her own, where she 
might be kept informed by her own spies of his goings and comings, 
of 'what he said, even perhaps of what he thought. She knew, too, 
that no matter what precaution she might take, he would know when 
she saw Moti and Raschid Ali Khan and what they said. She had need 
of him for one thing— to sell the jewels. No one in the world could 
wring so good a price for them from the markets of the West. 
Cocottes would hny them and the rich, vulgar wives of arrivisUs and 
speculators hittcning upon the decay of western civilmtion. They 
would iind their way back into the shops of the Place Venddme and 
Bond Street and l-iftiii Avenue. But she was an old woman now and 


the passion for jewels was dead ; it was not even of great importance 
what became of them. \?hat mattered was that there would be 
millions of rupees to rebuild Ranchipur, to make of the city, the 
villages, the districts a model laboratory which might serve ali the 
rest of India and the East. 

For that she needed young men, strong men, clever men like Raschid 
and the Major and Colonel Mod. And she did not forget what Homer 
Smiley had already done and what he might still do, and that there was 
a place too for Ransomc in her scheme of things. When the Dewan had 
gone she sent for both of them, ignoring the MajoFs warmng against 
Ransome coming to her directly from the pest-house of Music 
School; and when they arrived she proposed that S^ey should 
quit the Mission and accept the post of Minister of Public e ari^ 
and that Ransome should work with him. It was a post which h^ 
never before existed ; It was Colonel Moti who suggeste its necessity 
and importance, and he knew Mr. Smiley and his record and proposed 
him as the one man in Ranchipur, perhaps in all India, for e j . 
She would have to find a new leader to take ^ 

Jobnekar, but that was not difficult now, not as it had 
when the Sweepers were confined to their own quar^rs an _ _ ^ 
the level of animals. They were clever people and “ 

quickly by the advantages of education. And s e * . c 
lomZ to replace poox Uiss Dirks, to take over 

women ; but that was easier now than it had trained and 

earlier infinitely easier. There were Indian women, trained and 
ca^S; women like Mrs. Naidu, the friend of hot- 
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sat together with the Maharani while she told them her plan, he had 
believed that Ransome would refuse the task as he had always refused 
everything. But he had accepted quickly, with a decision that 
staitled Mr. Smiley. 

And when they left the tent together and turned in the direction 
of the Music School Ransome had said to him, “ I hope you didn^t 
mind my accepting.’' And Mr. Smiley had answered, "^y should 
I, my dear fellow ? ” 

“ I've never done anything to merit confidence. There are probably 
a do2en other fellows you'd prefer to have work with you.” 

“ No, I can't think of one I'd rather have.” 

Then they had walked for a long time in silence, and as they came 
to the Great Tank, where their ways parted, Ransome had said 
suddenly, Fern Simon is going to stay here. She wants to be 
a nurse. She's got some idea in her head about working in the 
districts.” 

I'm glad,” said Mr. Smiley. “ She's a nice girl.” 

‘‘ There are one or two things I’d like to tell you, and then we won't 
have to mention them again.” 

They stopped at the top of the wide shallow steps leading down to 
the water. For a moment Ransome looked away from him down to a 
woman pounding soiled linen on the rocks below. Mr. Smiley 
divined that he was making a great effort. Twice he swallowed hard 
before speaking, then he said, ‘‘ I think I understand now what you 
and the Major and Raschid and the old girl are after. I didn t under- 
stand before — not fully. I want to help.” ^ 

‘‘Good,” said Mr. Smiley, feeling something of Ransome s em- 
barrassment. “ That's fine.” 

“ And there's another thing.” 

“Yes,” 


“ Fern and I want to be married,” t > i; . 

“ Well,” said Mr. Smiley, “ I must say that's a surpflse. It s to ; 
that is. I'm glad to hear it. Congratulations. My, w at a surp s 
that will be to xny wife and Aunt Phoebe I , , , 

Ransome didn't say that he thought the news ^ ^ , 

surprise to Aunt Phoebe^ He said, “ Fm not sure t a i s 
thing. I wanted to talk to someone about it and I thoug y 
the best person. It isn't as if I were a young man. I m years 


then Fern.” ■ » 

“If you care for each other, that’s not important. 
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I know my own mind,” said Ransome, but it seems that Tm 
getting all the advantages.” 

“ Fern is a mighty fine girl. She has the makings of a good 

woman.” 

There’s something else I have to say— it’s really a confession 

‘‘ Yes ? ” 

“ It’s that Fern and I have lived together already.” 

Mr. Smiley gave him a sudden glance of astonishment. He was not 
shocked, but he felt suddenly upset by his own innocence and lack of 
experience before a man like Ransome, who mUsSt know so much about 
women. The expression of astonishment changed to one of per- 
plexity. The thin, homely face grew pink, and weakly he said ‘‘ I 
didn’t know that. . . Then he coughed apologetically 'and 
added, But of course I couldn’t. How could I ? ” For a second 
he had an odd feeling that it was himself who had sinned and was in 
the wrong, because he knew nothing more exciting than the com- 
fortable, homely love of Bertha Smiley. A look of wistfulness came 
into the eyes behind the spectacles. 

** Fm not making excuses for myself,” said Ransome. I think 
Fern wanted it as much as I did. And it happened in an odd way . 
almost, you might say, an inevitable way. I don’t think either of us 
could have done anything about it.” 

** I shouldn’t think of setting myself up as a judge,” said Mr. Smiley. 
** Fve had too little experience in such matters. But if you get 
married, it’s all right and no harm done to anyone.” 

** Sometimes, under such circumstances, marriage is a greater wrong 
than the original sin.” 

A smile crossed the wrinkled face of the missionary. Ransome was 
being complicated again, seeing too many sides of the question. Mr, 
Smiley said, I don’t think it’s as complicated as that. There’s a 
good deal in letting things work themselves out.” The emotion 
which Mr. Smiley now felt was a little like that of an elderly aunt 
pleased at the news that two young people were in love. He loved 
Ransome and he liked Fern and wanted to help her to escape from all 
the unhappiness she had known, and he wanted to keep them both 
near him, and if they married they would go to live in Ransome’s big 
yellow house and come to lunch on Saturdays with llaschid and the 
Major and Miss MacDaid and the other friends. He felt wistfully 
that the marriage would make life much pleasanter in Ranchipur. 

** Can yon , marry m ? ** asked Ransome. 
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'' Of course. You could be married at the Mission/" 

‘‘ Perhaps we\l better be married as quickly as possible.” He 
started to say, '' because we didn’t take any precautions,” but he 
checked hiniseli, thinking that this would be beyond the under- 
standing of M'r. Smiley. 

Yes, perhaps it would be better.” 

Well be through at the Music School in a day or two. They 
won’t need arnatcurs any longer. Then we could be married.” 

Whenever you say,” said Mr, Smiley. He took Ransome’s lean 
hand and said, ‘‘ Fm glad. 1 think it’s hne news.” Then he smiled 
and said, '' Fve only one piece of advice.” 

Yes ? ” 

Don’t let M rs. Simon set foot in the house.” 

Ransome laughed and said, No danger.” 

May I tell Mrs. Smiley and Aunt Phoebe ? ” 

‘‘ Of course. They ought to know, considering that in a way they 
were in on the whole thing.” After a second, he added, “ Only I 
don’t want you to think it happened the night I brought her to the 
Mission. I wasn’t deceiving you then. It happened afterwards, 
during the flood — the night I got lost in the little boat. It happened 
in Bannerjee’s house.” 

I see,” said Mr. Smiley, and again there was a note of wistfulness 
in his voice. 

“ I must go now,” said Ransome. “ We’re still short-handed. 
To-morrow the train is bringing more people to help — trained 
people.” 

Mr. Smiley patted his back in a suppressed friendly way and set out 
on his way to the Mission, and as Ransome turned towards the Music 
School, he thought, Plow odd it is that, although I thought of 
Smiley as my friend, I never really knew him at ah.” It was as if 
before, despite all the apparent friendliness, despite the closeness of 
their association, despite the gay Saturday lunches, there had been a 
wall separating the two of them. It was different now, too, wit^ 
Raschid and the Major and most of ail with Fern. Some demon ha 
gone out of him. Something, perhaps it was simplicity, born o t 
death and the filth and the misery, had come to take the emon s 
place. The world and even the familiar peepul trees and the C^r^at 
Tank and the heat and the rain were different and new to him. His 
body was weary and cried out for a drink, but in his spirit t ere was 
no desire now to create out of brandy a false world that was e e 
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than the real one. The world about, tragic as it was, remained a good 
world. It had not seemed like this to him — shining and full of 
adventure— since he was a little boy setting out to visit his grand- 
mother in Ohio. 

Then as he walked along the wall of the Tank he saw Miss Murga- 
troyd coming towards him and he was tempted to turn towards the 
hospital so that he might avoid her, but she had seen him and so it was 
too late, for Miss Murgatroyd was too iincivilized to aid one in such 
a deception. She came towards him with the old hysterical eagerness, 
holding out her hand. She said, Fm so glad to see you, Mr. Ran- 
some, after all our adventures. I hear you’ve been doing valiant 
duty at the hospital.” 

“ Yes,” he said, forcing himself. “ Fve been working.’’ Some- 
how she made the horrors of the hospital and the Music School seem 
fantastic and false. Where have you been ? ” he asked. 

** With poor Mrs. Banncrjee,” and added eagerly, You heard about 
Mr. Baonerjee ? ” 

I only just heard that he w^as dead.” 

He only lasted a few hours.” 

And Mrs. Bannerjce ? ” 

She’s all right. She’s going away— back to Calcutta to live,” 

And the old gentleman’s ashes ? ” 

For a moment Miss Murgatroyd hesitated. Then she giggled, 

Mrs. Bannerjce threw them into the I^.l^chipur River after dark. 
She said that was good enough it)r the old humbug. She says now 
she won’t have to be bored any loriggu* in a duli place like Ranchipur, 
Calcutta is much more gay and cxcitins*;.” 

So that was it. There had been nothing sfdcndid and icy about 
Mrs. Banncrjee. She had merely been dull. There had been no 
mysterious depths, but only the ctnpfy abyss of boredom. All the 
glamour, ail the attraction, he had created out of his own boredom and 
restlessness and desire in a desperate cllort to make the world about: 
him an interesting place. 

He said, ** And what do you mean to do ? ” 

She sighed, Stay here on the I suppose. But it will be 
awfully boring without the Bannerjees’ parties. I'hcrc won’t be any, 
life at all” 

She giggled again hysterictily, but tlterc was a catch in her voice and;, 
he thought, ''Poor thing, she won’t have anything now. She won’t: 
have Mrs. Banne,r|ec to torment her.” She knew it and she was. 
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o-i<Tgling to keep from crying. She was trying to make the Bs 
seS ridiculous because she wanted to amuse and ingratiate 


It was the beaten puppy again wagging its tail. 

He said, “I must get back to my job now. When tfc-^gs '■ 
setded again we must have some more parties somehow. Perinaps 
can organize a badminton club.” ^ _ 

The' muddy, pimply face of Miss Murgatroyd suddenly flushed w 
pleasure. “ That would be wonderful,” she said, and 
taking her finger at him, “ I won’t let you forget about it.” 

“ No, you mustn’t,” and Ransome thought grimly, “ Vm sure y 

won’t.” ^ 

As he turned to go, she asked, How is Lady Heston ^ 

‘‘ She’s ill.” ^ ^ 

‘‘ Yes, I heard that. Remember me to her when you see oer. 
was so s’porting all through the flood.” And in a gesture 
to that mythical progenitor, the Madras magistrate, she added, 
can always count on the English in a crisis.” , ^ ^ / 

Then she was gone and he went on towards the Sciioo > 
feeling of nausea at the pit of his stomach. 


At the Mission, Mr. Smiley had to keep his news to “t 

Aunt Phoebe had settled Lady Heston into her own ^oom on ^ 
placed near the window where there would be a curreru . 

where, whUe she was awake, she might look o^^-tothe 
garden of Aunt Phoebe’s petunias and orchids. When Au 
fided by Miss Hodge, had given her ^ pSsao. 

she looked out of the window and said. It ^ on, 

here. I don’t feel so stifled.” And t^en feU asleep 
When Aunt Phoebe returned to the btchen, leaving 
keep watch, Mr. Smiley, bursting by now, said. We , 
news for you.” 

“ Good news ? ” she asked doubtfuUy. p_„UeGcy, Horr 

“ I’m an Excellency now. I’m a Minister. HisE 

®tjlol=da.hi«.slfh=h.d™d=.b.djo^ 

name are you talking about? You’ve always been a mim 

since I’ve known you.” 
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Not that kind of Minister. Fm not even a misvsionary any more.*^ 

If you aren’t a missionary, then what are you ? You talk like 
Mrs, Simon.” 

“ Fm Minister of Public Welfare. The Maharani has just told me 
so.” And then he explained all that this meant, and Aunt Phoebe, 
impressed, sat down and gave him an attention and a respect she had 
never given before to a man whom she had always regarded as one 
of her own children. 

And tliat’s not all,” he said, “ Ransome has been made Assistant 
Minister ” ; and when that had sunk in he said, ‘‘ And there’s still 
more, Ransome and Fern are going to be married.” 

It seemed that this bit of news impressed her most. She said, ‘‘ Fm 
glad of that. It’s all right now, but I was worried.” 

** What’s all right ? ” 

Nothing,” said Aunt Phoebe, with an air of triumph. “ It’s a 
secret only I know about.” 

Heroically Mr. Smiley kept silent. “ Let her have her fun,” he 
thought. ** Let her think she’s the only one who knows.” 

And now,” said Aunt Phoebe, “ you’d better run along to the 
Orphanage and tell Bertha,” She chuckled, 1'lva.t damned Mission- 
ary Board can’t botlict you any more.” 

Now Til have all tiic money I want for schools and Hilaries and 
laboratories. Ransome and 1 tog, ether can accomplish miracles.” 

It’s going to be all rigjit with Ransome now. What he needed 
was a regular woman and some liome liic. l ie was the loneliest man 
I ever knew. And ill! he good for Fern, too. I guess they both must 
have got a little common sense, Fli bet he won’t even drink any 
mote. When are they going to !>e married ? ” 

** To-morrow, perhaps, or the day after.” 

While he gathered uji his liurden of supplies, she was silent. As he 
left, she said, I can’t help thittking what a lot has gone on these past 
few days.” And with that under-statement she returned calmly to 
the business of preparing supper and the broth the Major had pre- 
scribed for Lady Heston. And as she worked, she thought, 
terrible what has happened to that poor woman in a few days. Miss 
MacDaid must have worked her to the bone.” For it seemed to her 
that Lady Heston was a diiTcrent person from the one who had hid 
in the ditch while the Bhiis passed on thek way to loot Mrs. Hogget- 
Qapton^s bungalow, different too from the woman who had stood 
shamelessly naked by Ac daiim pouring cold water on herself. She 
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c fhiri 'is 4 tl.crr diCint seem to he iiny spunk left in hex. 

qic r.il.ca ihc :ifr itj the l!!a!4ri M..VC and thnunhr, *' There’ll be white 
I'liiur l'\ i’.ic til ifii,!!.*' aiui then we cun h;i\c some decent 


T\vt> hi''"' iO’.h iitnc \e;ifi no ion,ue^ anything for hem and 

llmsonu-’ Vm ,'i,V.u tl-.c Mu .u: hchnnl. Their work was finished with 
thc'iiiiv il *■! i'.s.iir ti.H tuff, .itul jiitirc nurses ami they were sent away 
lur-ouai. l-crn t- help M.ss NiucDaid with the supplies and 
RiiisiiUT (M >1.1 uhatre er thnr was to he done. When Miss MacDaid 
saw ihc- owl. t.!sc sau! at . imx. " The lirst thing tor you to do is to go 
to bed and slrcji , . . sleep until you wake up. Then youH be of 

some- use. V. lit Tern. go. id tor anything the way you are. _ 

\t the inotm-M ■.hr IrH the Music School, the accumulated weariness 
.Icov-aicii I in hri iii.e .i s loitd. Now that it was over, fatigue dragged 
, ; t c;Lk au.i U C. hted her uc hitig hack. She was so tired tha 
.hr H-dlr.i hc.,i.!c K.m-.ome along the Tank towards the hospital 
„ Id nor -.w.d. ; h«t Iwhind the veil of exhaustion there was a 
hd! Ic;!;.' o. !wc.i«:.c it was over now and she ^d not 

fr iffr I M^! IhirjidTt know burst into tears. 

At !.tu •■■hr hrf.clf horc EI'" fftoor'Mit 

in th.n otiirr cpitleniic which had ^ Major’s ofBce, his 

As tor Kansonie. he colUpsed ‘ ^^g against the 

lorn. Im H stickimt out in tmnt ot 

harkottlicsh.iir. huramomentortwohecosedhiseyes 

hcini the Major sayimt. “ Vo« look „ 

.. nn not. iiut i could do Heston. 

“ 1 was coiiiing to xcc you- T, , jl before. .. . 

VOU t.i fume to the Mftswn- I - J ber from the Music 

uat. too (latiprrous for you to bave you go with me to 

Scho. ,1. If yon could manage “T f Ip.” 
tiie Mission as stioo «s you can ge y ' jj^gj^ent he thought. 
The Major's voice ^ way.” Then as he 

" it is 1 «i!y iweause i nr so ured ■ 


She wants 
I thought it 
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sat up in the chair and looked at his friend, seeing him for the fi 
time since he came into the room, he understood that the illusion w 
not born of his own weariness. The voice of the Major was tire'n 
and he spoke with a kind of gentleness which was unlike him A H 
in the eyes there was a look of misery and defeat. It was not od 
that he looked thin and worn. It was as if a light— that lioht which 
seemed always to be shining inside him giving strength to^all thos 
about him— had been dimmed or extinguished. Until now he had 
always been radiant and confident and sure, as if he had been set aside 
by the gods as one beyontl human frailty and unhappiness. 

For himself, he was haunted by the vision of his own bed— th 
great comfortable old bed which John the Bajitist no doubt had in 
readiness, a bed into which he might sink, swallowed up in oblivion 
and peace for the first time in days, in one sense for the first time in 
all his life. And he did not want to see Kdwina. He was a little 
afraid of her mockery and hardness and sense of reality. 

So he asked, “ Is it absolutely necessary to go now ? ’* 

The Major looked at the papers in front of him for a moment and 
then said, “ Yes, I think it is. We can go out to the Mission the short 
way on bicycles. The Racecourse bridge is mended.” 

Wearily Ransome said, “Okay,” 'and then asked, “How is 
she ? ” 

“ Not too well.” 

“ What does that mean ? ” 

The Major answered him in a low voice, as if he were speakino- to 
himself, “ It means just that.” 

Dully Ransome thought. " It can’t be true. Kdwina couldn’t be 
dying. Not Edwina, of all people.” Then suddenly, ksoking at the 
Major, he understood everything, the whole complex story. 

_ It had happened . . . the thing he was ufruitl of. It had happened 
in spite of crerything. He understood now the misery in the grey- 
blue eyes of his frieiid, the misery of a man who had saved so many 
lives and felt himself po\verlcs,s to save this one, the most important 
of all. He had been caught, after all, like any other man. The 
gods hadn’t given him a special dfspensation. They had t>nly been 
malicious, saving him to be caught at last by lidwina, Edwina, of aU 
people. 

All at once he esperkneed a great wave of winder and of tender- 
ness, and to let the Major know that he understood he rose and, 
crossing the room, placed one hand on his shoulder and said, “ She’s 
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an extraordinary woman. She won’t die. She can’t die. She’s 
indestructible. She won’t die, because she doesn’t want to.” 

Without looking at him, the Major said, “ I’m afraid that she does. 
That’s the trouble. She isn’t putting up any fight.” 

What had happened to her ? What could haye changed her so 
profoundly — the Edwina he had known for so long with all her 
toughness and perversity. Edwina would fight to cheat death, out 
of perversity alone. 

The Major rose and said, “ We’d better be off. Take a shower and 
wash your hands with alcohol. I’ll take Miss MacDaid’s bicycle and 
you can take the porter’s.” 

Ail the way to the Mission they rode in silence, past the stubby statue 
of Queen Victoria, standing there unshaken by the whole disaster, 
past the drowned Zoological Gardens, past the Bannerjees’ house, 
empty now save for the figure of the thin black man whom Ransome 
had rescued from the balcony, past Ransome’s own house and the 
house of Raschid Ali Khan, where four of the seven children were 
playing beneath the big banyan tree. 

Aunt Phoebe met them, saying, She’s awake. I tried to make 
her sleep, but she said she wouldn’t until you came. She seems 
brighter.” 

“ Her temperature ? ” asked the Major. 

The same. It hasn’t gone down.” 

‘‘ It can’t stay like that.” Then he turned to Ransome and said, 
‘‘ You go in and see her first. She’s been waiting for you.” 


20 

She was sitting propped up in Aunt Phoebe’s bed, with the metal 
dispatch-case which Bates had saved, on her knees. She looked very 
thin and the only colour in her face was the patches of red on each 
check made by the fever. She wore one of Bertha Smiley s cheap 
cotton nightgowns and along the parting of her hair there was a 
streak that was darker than the rest. In the heat it hung straight and 
limp, close to her face. Her appearance shocked him and he thought, 

I must not let her see how I feel,” so with an imbecilic false cheer- 
fulness he said, WeU, you have got yourself into a pretty mess. 

At the sound of his voice Miss Hodge sprang out of hernhair and 
came to greet him, saying, I’m so glad you’ve come, Mr. Ransome. 
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We’ve both been waiting for you for days. Here, take mv chait 
by the bed.” 

Edwina said, “ Remember, Miss .Hodge, you were going to help 
Aunt Phoebe while Mr. Ransorne was here.” ^ 

That’s right I That’s right i ’’ said Miss I lodge brightly. Pnj 
so forgetful i;it:cly. Out invalid is much better to-day, Mr. Ransorne 
Shell he up and about by the time Miss Dirks comes back.” 

Then like a iluvStercd lien slic went out, dosing the door behind 
her. Rimsome crossed tlic room arid sat l>y tiie bed. He reached 
out and took iulwinaks haru! and said, “ Pve been wanting to see you 
for days.” 

‘‘You look tired. Was it ;i\vful ;it tiic Music School?” 

“Pretty awful” 

“How’s it getting on with Ivrn ? ” 

“Okay. VYc’re going to be murrict,,!.” 

“Aunt Phoebe told me tlrat . . . s.ud it was a great secret.” She 
sighed. “ Ytm’re a lucky swine.” 

“ Yes. i think I am. Ihit; it took a long time for the luck to 
change.” 

“ do have a pretty girl fall in love with you at y«Jur age.” 

He thougiit, “ it will amuse Iut if I td! her tlic wliole story. It 
may cheer hex up.” So he saiil, lyrinnintg “ It was a ftintastic court- 
ship. i can tell you now. ^*ou piaved a i%irt in it. Without ever 
knowing it, you savctl I'ern Irom bcin;'; ravislunl” 

A look of interest came into tiic tired eyes, “ How ? ” she asked. 

So he told her how he, on that hrst inglu, laid coinc iiomc frenn the 
hurried atul savourless embrace in the i'.linor (dyn rt>om with the 
patuher skin on fhe iloor tt» tmd bVrn waitm-, for him, determined 
to spend the tiighr in hts bed. Aiui iu* told hw how he had been 
tempted and how, Ixvause of his saii.uion and tiispust, he resisted with 
very little cllort and imluecd hern to yn ti> the* Smileys’ for the night 
As she Ifsicricd, site frowncil ;md <mcc, us it'slie were thinking of her- 
scll and <lid not heat him, she said, ” \K’c were a Ciuiplc of bloody 
fools ! ” When he luul fmidwd, she said, ” Something happened the 
night you were left ahme with Ircr at the Bannerjees* house. What 
was It ? ” and lie ftdd Iter that part t>f the story as u'di, feeling a little 
shy, but believing that now she would inulrrsumd and see it as he had 
seen it He said, ** The most unlikely things ran luipptn here. It 
was the very last ihing 1 ever thought wouhi h.ippcn fo a devil like me.” 

The story did mt apfsear to clicer her. Indeed, it seemed to him 
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that s!ic s*.Mrrc'ly listened to it. He remembered how once, only 
a niyli! or uvo octorc the cirthcjuakc, he had thought drunkenly that 
ir wonlii rnal.c her l.uigia to know that by her own abandoned per- 
vcnhfv she had s'lvcd tlic virginity of a woman she had never seen. 
Now !ic saw ih.n die story wasn’t like that, at all. It wasn't funny, 
lliis 1 hi V.' ilia lying licfc ia tlic bed beside him didn't think it funny. 
If h;iti hrionu^ saaiunlimg' tliticrcnt, like lead transmuted into gold, 
becaasr s.* aiii/iliOy; h,;n.l liappcned to both of them. It must be, he 
tiiciugjid th.i? they laid bcco^ric human, and he saw now that as far 
back as lie ccniid renicntiicr there had been an inhuman quality about 
tiicm hcjtli. 

Sudiienlyy IcHsking away from him, she said, Fve got something 
to tell yoii, t«Jo. It’s a kind of confession. Don't mind if I don't 
looit at voii wl'ule I tc’ll it. It makes me feel such a bloody fool." 

I le tlu incii wluif was corning, and he said, “ Tell it in your own way, 

rny dj/e.r.” 

“ ,i rks so siliyy. 'I’orn, to reach rny age, to be such a slut all my life and 
iook as i do mrw and dten to hdl in love for the first time. I feel 

such a tool. . d’ 

I sns|'^e(icd what happened." 

It’s so iiliotic to fhcl the way I do. There's som.ething ridiculous 
aru! sliafiiefiil . , . that it should mean so much to me just to have him 
CMinr and si? sfs fhaf chair lof live minutes. It means more to me than 
e\rr\;l'iing, draf li.qipencd to me betore. . . 

I f,(“ s.isii fiofihnig hut pressed her hand gently, thinking, *‘^It's 
riccaiisc look as you do . . . with no colour in your face, in a 
chear» riightgy wv!) witli tire dye coming out of your hair. It s because 
of all dun lie loves you. You’re more beautiful now than you were 
he«nre.’’ hor that igiality of innocence and childishness was very 
ckcar fU)\v, no ion'g*r olxsciitcd behind a facade of falseness and dis- 
lihisiofiincni,. llic cniaciarion revealed the fineness of the bones in 
lu r face. I'here was a!>oiit it now the delicacy of decadence and over- 
!)rcci!!ng. d’hc blue eyes seemed enormous. Again he thought, as 
he iuid thought that night in the midst of Mr. Bannerjee's awfu 
iliuner, Shining and free ... and now she is no longer tree. 

Slie ' was talkiiig again, slowly, almost with effort, as if she were 
\erv tired. “ It makes you have the oddest ideas . . . almost as it 
VOII felt rdiirious. I hac^c a feeling that it was ah meant to be ... 
the M rimgest feeling that it began long ago when I was a chfid, and it 
had to go through to the very end. I ^ad to come to India. 
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to Stay in llanchipur. Even the earthquake was a part of it/" She 
looked at hijii for the first time since she had begun to talk, But 
it's a very satisfiictory feeling ... a kind of completeness, as if I had 
lived .my life and what happemed afterwards would never .matter very 
much, .It’s the way a painter must feel wlien lie’s completed a picture 
which satisfies hitn.” She pressed his hand and then said, 1 had 
to tell someone . . . and we always imderstood each other from the 
very bcginniiig. We always understood each other, but neither of 
us could help the other out of tiic ditcii, It liad to he someone else." 

‘‘ Yes, I think we’ve alwavs understot>d each other too da,mned 
well" lie stood up, still ha>idiitg, her iKind, and said, “ Fll go now 
and come laack later. Now tir.it I’m n<-> lofii»cr at tiie K'ius.i€' School 
1 can come atui go as 1 like." 

Quickly, almost as if she were frightened by the idea of his going, 
she said, “ i..)on’t go. Em not tired. What arc you going to do?” 

“ I’m stalling to stay on here in Kancl.u|’)ur, [verhaps for ever.” 

Will i'crri like tliat ? Slic’s awfully voting. ” 

‘‘ it’s her own idea. Slu.* watUs to he a tiursc,” 

“ Is M..is.s MacDaid plc.iscd ? ” 

“ 1 suppose so. It’s a iitfic ditikuir to tell uficn 'Miss MacDaid is 
pleased or wlien she istft.” 

“ The old trout ilid her licst to iix me.” Attain she smiled and 
added, I don’t blame her. She was quite rigfnf.” 

Then he told her aliout his ticw job atui sljc said atgiitg “ 'You're 
full of luck, llic old M..aha.rani must be a wotulrrtul old lady, it’s 
a pity she disliked me.. She never |give me a ciumcc.” 

“ The impression y<.ni made tliat first nig, lit \va?;tft cvactly what one 
would call endearing. I doubt if sire dislikes you specially. She 
docsift like any women eircpt one or two over seventv. She always 
asks after you.” 

“I really wanted to talk business, fkin vou optm that box for 

me ? 

Ik opened it and s!ic toi^k our a few papers and then a small box 
which she opened. Inside the box ihcrc was a consisting of a 
single enormous sapphire mounted in plafinurm ” I dmi’t suppose 
you have any ring for Ixrn, inve her tins one. I’d like you both 
to have it/* 

** TlmtY sweet of my dear, IFs what you might call a rich 
gift/' 

Does she like sipplikes r ** 
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“ 1 don’t know. I don’t suppose she knows one jewel from 

another.” _ n i » 

“ 1 wish she’d come and see me. I’d like to talk to her. 

“ I’ll tell her. I’m sure she’d like to come.” 

“ I’ve never had any sort of will, even for my own settlement. 
That’s what I wanted to talk to you about. Now that Fve got all 
this money, I suppose 1 should do something about it. . „ 

“ You needn’t do it now. You can wait till you’re well again. 
She smiled. “ No. I’ve made up my mind to alter my character. 
I’ve always been careless about things that bored me. I wouldnt 
be ill now if I’d taken the trouble to have a typhoid inoculatiom 1 ve 
always hated the details and shoved them off on someone else. bhe 
leaned back on the pillow as if the long speech had wearied her, and 

he asked, “ What do you want to do ? ” 

Without attempting to sit up, she answered him. I d hke o 
„„ke to dispose of some of the mon^ if 

happen to me. I couldn’t possibly dispose of it all. There s so muen 
I cSo-t tltink up pieces k leeve if I don’t l-OJ 
the Icpal side, but if 1 wrote down two or three bequest^nd & 
the paper and had it witnessed, I should think it would hold good . . . 

especially in the circumstances.” he’d know.” 

‘‘ I’m not a solicitor. Raschid is a lawyer. 

Me took her hand. “ But the whole thing is a lot of nonsens 

There’s no hurry » Could you write it out for me if I 

She ignored the remark, saying, c^ouia y 

told you what I wanted ? ” 

“ 1 can’t think what’s become of Elsworth . • ’ ® H^^in 

secri;; I don’t see why I haven’t heard from him. Hes 

Bombay.” I suppose he’s been 

“ He was responsible for sending p • jiews of 

busy. All bell must have b»to ^ 

Seief. 

Hem.sse.ysu 

ylu’d b««s sen me " “ 7,^ r^b:! 

u,hile she M.io. is Sd iiul-” 

legal fashion. You’ve talked enough, I shoui 
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“There’s Miss Hod-r." she s.iui. " IM IH.e t<. nul.e sure she’ 
safe liiHl well eared fur frir the rc :4 nfhcr li!e. T'r.r p.,. old thin.- 1 * 
}>.ui .1(1 .lulul hie. I’d hke fo leave tier twetirv oj (iintv*!!, 

1 <i» .**>•% 'Tiiiy 

pouluis. 


tie rook U pen. t! Muh hi. poiLcr .,:.d .j iMptr ,nj uhi.-p 

\vril(en.i lepoU ..I (he .1. ;.;,d .ir-: , ,.r (i... Mesu' hi i,, “ IVen'tv 

(h.nisand pouiH';, ii, .. -raf .je.h , .j loo.-icv , . , dun nKn.-hto 

e.irr (or hel. Brodr... \ii . i l-h-. l.-it r sl.f h.„i 
M.e told (lie so. Ati.i '.-r-:; n.iv;- a p-n m,.,, (he Maharani ’* ’ 
“ l)on'f !.c titromie. loni. i-'v .i.or.ev .ind tiirre’s Mieh .'i !„t 
fit if/' 

So. Ihiiikii.t- it rc.is ;;o- ^ rote , .ii t!;,- i,.«-k of die 

paper, ** MiNS lifuirr, I'uriifi, /'■. (^*.41:1 i/' 

I fii.ippii*.e uhrrt lilr liri'tnrrh iH'/i.’rTi a’Tjin fhr pMuf fhjf|.r 
luvr IM h.nr ‘.tmir vnf r • ijur -n ,sui/lul If ;mm/ ! hr hi^nikil 
to shut her up/’ 4 fnur r.Lr 1^4% ihmi u/fiu/ .ifd ptrscnilv she 

hAui, ** WltV eiiuliii/f Vnti ;i;s,/v to In- licf piiaJtlLifi Mjc* sayAj }jhe 

rafi’f pMfM I lu.Utui irUh \!; Ina I, UJ i I ti k/| Juppnse 

if wttuki hr M%V pnrnl VH hrf io n-o h- Uf fn.u. juvwiv. She nvs 
fhcir\i li.irdlv afnh<?»Jv Im tlrtc riim oni-.r 10- '-th rvh,, t*.**,*! url 
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to Fern.” She opened hei eyes, smiled, and looked up at him. “ I 
suppose,” she said, “this is the way it feels to repent and get 
religious. . . Her voice grew weaker. ... “ Giving away my 

worldly goods.” In a whisper she said, “ Anyway, it’s a nice feeling.” 

Then he went out of the room, and as he entered the kitchen the 
Major rose quickly and looked at him with an expression of anxiety, 
as if he, the physician, were seeking reassurance from Ransome. 

Ransome said, “ I think the visit did her good. She wants me 
to draw up a kind of will for her. I told her it was nonsense, but she 
seemed set on it and I don’t suppose it will do any good to cross her. 
She doesn’t seem as ill as I thought she would be.” 

But it wasn’t, he knew, the actual illness. It was the apathy he felt 
in her, the strange certainty she seemed to have that it was all finished ; 
and her willingness, almost her eagerness, to accept the fact. The 
Major had believed that the visit would help her. He had been 
brought by the Major as if he were some miraculous medicine, which 
might help where all else had failed. This man, his friend, loved her ; 
you could not look at him and doubt it. From the beginning he, 
Ransome, had been afraid of what might happen between the two of 
them, and half-heartedly he had tried to prevent it. And now it had 
happened ; only what happened wasn’t at all what he had feared ; in 
a way it was worse. He had been afraid that she would seduce and 
fascinate the Major and then when she had had enough, she would 
run away, back to England and the cynical security of her own world. 
But it hadn’t happened like that. He saw suddenly that there was no 
solution, no way out, and he understood that she knew it better than 
any of them. In a decent climate, in a less savage world, the strength 
and vitality of her own healthy body might have carried her through 
against her own will, but here in India cverv'thing was ranged against 
that machine which was called the body. 

The Major knew all that. It was written in the suffering grey-blue 
eyes. Ransome knew now why the blajor had said, lhat s the 
trouble. She isn’t putting up any fight.” For the first time death 
touched Ransome as a reality. The abstract quality of death during 
the war and during the earthquake had ntcant nothing. The death 
of that shadowy unhappy mother had been of no importance, nor 
that of his own father whom he had disliked. Even the death of 
his grandmother had never brought its reality close to him, for 
although he had loved her, she was already an old woman and death 
had been as natural as going to sleep. Now he saw it clearly. Edwina 
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go farther east . , . to the Malay States or to some part of 
where nobody knows us (only there was no part of India where 
were not known), and we shall have a new life. I will go on wit 
work. We will build up a new world. Yes, it will be satisfa 
and not too difficult.’’ 

Then he felt the touch of her hand on his. He heard her sa 
“ Yes, that will be fine. That will be wonderful,” and the treach 
body began again to shake, striving to throw itself on the fioor, t« 
away honour or courage, defiance and strength, in one wild gc 
of despair and defeat. 

He heard her asking, What is it, my dear ? Are you ill ? 
are you trembling so ? ” And shame swept over him, sham 
himself, for the fi.nely bred Brahmin machine that was his body, 
could never tell her v/hat it was that made him tremble. He i 
never let her even suspect » . . she of all people, who had 
through a furnace of torment, who was dying now, without one 
of complaint. In that moment he hated all India, and most i 
the body that was betraying him. 

Again he heard the distant flat voice coming from a great dlst 
saying, It is nothing at all. No more than physical tiredness 
will go avzay. Everything will be ail right.” But the thing die 
go away ; it clung to his spirit as a vicious panther dung by its c 
to the naked flesh of its victim. It came out of his past, out of the 
of his parents and grandparents and their remote ancestors. It 
something she would never be able to understand ; not even Rans- 
his friend, would understand it, nor Raschid, who wasn’t 
but burly Arab-Turk, not even the old Maharani with her ' 
proud Maliratta blood. It was more ancient, more corrupt 
anything in their blood. Beside himself, they were new-comei 
India. 

He heard the distant voice saying, You mustn’t talk any n 
You’ll tire yourself,” and then the door opened and Ransome car 
with the paper and pen and ink, and after him Aunt Phoebe, dus 
the flour off her hands, and again his spirit cried out against 
treacherous body, Not now I O God ! O Rama I O Vis! 
Not now I Not before them I They believe in me ! ^ Not hi 
them I ” And in the depths of his spirit he heard again the a 
terrified howling of the dead Mr. Bannerjee. 

He heard Ransome saying, “ Well, my dear, I’ve done the besi 
I could. Tyq brought Aunt Phoebe to witness it. The Major 
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be the other witness. I’m afraid Miss Hodge wouldn’t be recognized 
as a legal witness.” ° 

There was a note of weariness and falseness in R.-insome’s voice 
but the very timbre of it illuminated in a sudden flash the Major’s 
understanding. His friend Ransome was suflering, too; he was 
exhausted ; he was near to defeat, but something in him made him 
carry on, pretending to believe what he could not believe, fighting 
somehow to the very end. The despair which had corroded RaLome 
was less terrible than this abysmal terror and despair that threatened 
to engulf himself. And the spectacle of Ransome’s casualness as if 
nothing tragic was happening, as if he were merely asking Edwina 

to sign her name to something of no importance whatever, Mought to 

his spirit a sudden strength. He rose and turned away from them 
pretending to look out of the wdndow, but he covered his face with 
his hands and pressed his fingers against his temples until the pain 
brought him relief 

He was still shaking when Ransome seated himself to read the will 
asking at the end, ‘‘ Is that satisfactory ? ” ’ 

“ Yes. I wouldn’t know in any case.” 

fhen Ifansotiic held the will wdiilc she signed it, and when she 
had finished he gave the pen to Aunt Phoebe and then to the Major. 
The signature of Aunt Phoebe was scratchy but firm. 'I'hc Major’s 
was uncertain and trembling, like that of an ok! man. 

Then Edwina said to the Major, ” Wb.cn will you be coming back ? ” 
Phis evening again . . . alter dark. 1 tic trcaciierous body was 
not yet .subdued, and he spoke in a cholicd voice, with difficulty. 

Edwina said, ” I’d like to speak to Tom for a moment .alone.” 

^ The Major turned to Ransome and said, ” I’ll wait for you. We’ll 
ride back together.” For be was afraid again, this time of the wide 
red flat plain, of the roaring river, of the b.tnyans and Java fig trees 
that lined the road, of the ruined temple.s. Thev would drag him 
back into the abyss of time, back into that ni;>.htm.irish w'orld in which 
Mr, Banncrjce had passed the whole of his tcrrifietl c.tisfcnce. For 
the moment, until he became himself again, he liad to stay close to 
Ransome. He had to shake oil the hysteria lieiorc he again en- 
countered the hard Scottish eye ot Mis.s MacDaid, who knew the 
East and Intiia better than any of them. She would look at him, 
and later in the evening she would .say, in contempt, “ So you too 
have turned Hindu , . . you of all people 1 ” And now that she 
had resumed her afternoon cxerci.se she would want to bicycle back. 
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Aunt Phoebe followed him out of the room, and when Edwina 
and llansonie were alone, Edwina looked at him and said, What 
is the matter with him ? ” 

I !c\s tired. He has right to be. Otherwise I noticed no differ- 
ence.’^ 

It’s more than that,” 

l ie shrugged his shoulders, pretending not to understand, and she 
asked, “ You don’t think he might do something violent ? ” 

'' No, I Ic’s not that kind.” Yet his heart, his instinct, denied 
his wonls. He did not know. It seemed to him that the man who 
had just Idt the room was a man he did not know at all. 


** Will you help him all you can ? ” 
ril help him as much as I can.” But it wouldn’t be easy. He 
was aware lately that the Major had been slipping away from Mm. 
He thought, ** Perhaps in grief and emotion the difference comes 
out. Perhaps there is something Indian in liim which can never 
accept or understand the European in me.” But that way, he knew, 
lay nonsense . . . the nonsense of the mystics, and of the doggerel, 
“ East is East,” of all Kipling who knew only the India of canton- 
ments and dubs and provincial newspapers. 

Ikiwina was saying, I’ve thought of another tMng. I d like to 
leave some money tor something that would help the East and the 
West to understand each other. I don’t know how to work it out. 
Could you think it over ? I don’t know how it’s to be done. I’m 


too tired to think it out.” 

Bitterly Ransome answered her. There’s only one way, and 
that’s to leave a fund for rat poison . . . to destroy ignorance and 
prejudice and greed and provinciality. It dies hard. ... You d have 
to kill off people like ‘the boys’ and the old Dewan, the merchants 
and the Lord Hestons, the bank managers, the priests and people 
like Pukka Lil and Mrs. Simon and the old General. 

She smiled. “Even that might be done if we went about it 
cleverly enough. I’ve never had many prejudices myseE I sup- 
pose middle-class society would call that ^^prave , ut ve an 
that God might hst it under the head of Virme. . 

She turned away to look out of the win ow, of 

she said, “ Look I ” and followmg 

the Maharani drawn by the white bullocks with gilded , g 


up the Mission drive. 

“ Aren’t they pretty ? ” she said. 
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“ It’s the Maharani, probably come to ask after you.’* 

Thank her for me.’’ 

I will/’ 

He stood up and said, It’s all right now. You’re going to get 
well . . . in spite of everything.” ^ ’ 

She turned Iwck to him, regarding him for a moment with the blue 
eyes whidi looked so enormous in the thin pale face. Then she 
said, And if I get well ... so what.” 

Then he knew for certain that site understood more than any of 
them that there was no way out. 

But he said, “ I wouldn’t worry about that. Let things take care 
of themselves,” 

That’s wli.u I’ve always done,” she saitl, and now look at the 
God-dam nod thi i ig.” 

As he turned away from her lie l>ecamc aware of the presence of 
Miss Hodg'c in the partly open doorway, and lie said, Come in 
Miss llocly'c. Fm going away now.” 

He left them there. Miss Hodge sittitig by the bed, Edwina her 
back towards the door, her eyes ch.Kseil. Miss l"lo(l|:;c was telling 
her about the conversation she liad just iiad with the Bishop and 
Lady So-and-so. 


23 

The Maharani dii! not get tlowti from her carriage. She had come, 

she said, for two thitigs- to ask after the health of Lady Heston and 

to ask Aunt Phoebe if site would come again to tea on the Ldlowing 
day. They all stood by the carriage wliile tlie bullocks g,roanecl and 
snorted with indignatii>n. Then the Maliarani sai<!, ” i should like 
to speak to the Major for a inmncnr,” and the otiicrs withdrew to 
a little tlistancc while the Major stepped nearer to the carriage. 

She kafieci down towartls liim and said, ” Pve had an 'answer 
from the parents of the girl. Slicks in lh,>oiia. They’re britiging her 
here m soon as the rains stop.” 

”Vcry good* Your lli|>;hncss.” 

** She’s very pretty aiul intelligenf and charming and educated.” 
sure she is, Your Highness.” 

think you’ll find her a ‘gran! wife. What yon need, Major* 
is a home and some children.” 

Then abruptly she bowed to the others inci bade them good-bye 
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and nrdcred the driver to be oil He prodded the bullocks. They 
hc'Vin arv.dn tlicir soorting complaints and set ojfF down the drive at 
a tjuick trot, ¥ov a moment the Major stood looking after them, 
i'jts f jovly was no ItHigcr trembling. The spirit had won. He was 
(juict flow, lie bcha\x*d like Ransome and Edwina. Strength 
throiirdi liirn and self-respect. He turned to Ransome and' 
in an cvtai, e.ilrn voice said, “ Shall we go?” He had conquered 
the old tcrr<'>r, tlic old fears, the ancient claims of his ancestors. He 
knew sudtlcnly that they would never return again to claim him. 

\\ ;uf a inornentf" said Ransome. I want to see whads coming 
up the tlrivc,” 

I Ic |wiifUcd towaaals two Mahratta policemen who were advancing 
to'wariis thetn, carrying a heavy flat object between them. As they came 
nearer Ransome divined that the object was a large pict'ure framed 
in teakwood. As the policemen came up to them, one of them 
pi.K'cd his end of the burden on the ground, while the other lifted 
it to afi u|n*iglit position, supporting it with one hand and regarding 
it ;ii flic saiiK time wltli the air of a connoisseur displaying a master- 


plci'C. 

It was tlic enlarged and tinted photograph of Mrs. Hogget-Qapton 
taken in licr prime while playing in “ Puss-in-Boots” ... a large 
!)!o(!de. voluptuous picture well calculated to rouse the passion of 
d:iti;-skinncd savap:cs like the Bhils. The glass was missing and the 
picitire was stained here and there by water and grease and smoke. 

( >nc of the policemen spoke rapidly in Mahratta to the Major, 
who turttcal when he had finished and translated his story. The 
picture l).u! been discovered by policemen searching for loot in one 
ol' the fuiiicd mi'sques of the dead city of El-Kautara. There where 
no intac.es had ever been permitted, where no woman had ever 
pctictr.it'ed. the savage Bhils had set up the enlarged photograph of 
Pukka Lil as a goddess, and were worshipping her when the police- 


men broke in. , 1 i 1. 1 ^ 

i’or Riinsome the strain of the last hour was suddenly broken and 

he felt a wild impulse towards laughter-mad, soM-tearmg laughter, 
soui-.s:!tisfving, mocking, belly laughter over Pukka ^ 

Bhils, the' General. India, the West, the dictators, gteat 
.uul politicians, over the whole idiotic human race, but most of aU 

“'ll “p, ten now stood, gtnnng teoo. cd,ts 
photograph, their terrier pugnacity wilted in their admiration for th 
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gafden house lay shattered ail about the old Buick which John the 
Baptist had covered with a piece of tarpaulin salvaged from some- 
where, and part of the roof of the house had fallen in. But it was 
the trees and plants and vines which made the greatest difference. 
The leaves of the trees were a deep brilliant green and the Bower- 
beds had become jungles where marigold and hollyhock, hibiscus 
and nasturtium, fuchsia and calendula ran riot. On the house and 
the walls of the compound the jasmine, the bignonia, the bougain- 
villxa, the convolvulus and the scarlet creeper had seat out greedy 
tendrils wiiich spread everywhere, climbing across windows and doors, 
stifling the wuaterspouts, hiding the cornices and climbing across the 
low sloping roof. 

1 le stopped tor a moment, moved and filled with wonder as he 
always was by the miracle which the rains accomplished.^ While he 
stood tlicrc the lean, shining black figure of John the Baptist appeared 
in the shalxn porte-cochhH and came towards him to take the bicycle. 

Ransome said, Are you all right ? Have you had enough to 
cat ? ” and in his soft Pondicherry French John the Baptist said. 
Yes, Tm ail right. Sahib. I am glad the Sahib has come back.*’ 
Fve come back to sleep. Is my bed ready ? ” 

“ Yes, Sahib, your bed has always been kept ready.” 

For a second Ransome thought the boy regarded him stiffiy and 
with curiosity, almost as if he were a stranger. Then John the 
Baptist looked away quickly, as he had done that night when Ransome 
caught his eyes in the mirror. 

Will Sahib eat?” asked John the^ Baptist. 

Not now. I only want to sleep.” 


“ Very good. Sahib.” , 

And you must send for the gardener f 

Thev’re shutting out all the hght and the air. 


rnf a wav the vincs. 


The gardener is dead, Sahib.’ 

For a second he was overcome again by 
He said, “ Very weU. Find another.” 


a sickening weariness. 


S’hfwM mto te 0™ «.om ad took off his d"*” 

00. 0,00. » s^d 

sr .fo»t;d s hi^ “r^'r»“o“ 

sound sleep, the jSxst he had known tor wnoi 


him half his life. 
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At the end of the week the abnormal volume of the rains diminished 
a little. Showers fell every half-hour, brief and sudden showers 
during which the water fell in torrents, but no longer did the rain 
continue clay and night unbroken, flooding the fields and swelling 
the river. Between the showers there were moments when the 
sun appeared, no longer the dusty, brazen, red sun of the dry season 
but a sun which raised the steam from the metalled roads and stone 
courtyards, so that all the country-side was like one vast steam bath 
Tlirough all the heat the fanatic-eyed Colonel Mod and his two 
assistants worked like demons, disinfecting, destroying, clearing 
away, and at the end of ten days the Colonel, arrogant, satisfied 
triumphant, reported to the Maharani and her Coun<;il that he and 
his assistants had defied and vanquished the evil power of India 
herself; there was no longer any danger of a fresh outbreak if those 
in authority followed the instructions left by him. Before he left he 
told the Maharani and the Council that when the definite plans for 
the new city were made, it was their duty to call upon him for direc- 
tions. Then he went away, defiant, burning with the passion of 
his purpose, as wiry, as fiery-eyed as ever, untouched either by 
disease or by the dreadful heat or the unceasing work. 

The struggle of the Maharani and the old Dewan came to naught, 
for the morning after the Council meeting the old man, desiccated 
by the heat, corroded by his hatred and contempt for Colonel Moti, 
failed to waken. His son said that he was ninety-two years old, but 
no one really knew. They only knew that he was the last of his 
kind. 

Two days later Lady Heston died in the room at the American 
Mission. She died in the state of coma into which she had fallen 
a little while after Ransomc and the Major had left her. In the days 
that followed, Fern had come three times to see her, but the visits 
were useless ; once she was delirious, and on the other two occasions 
she was unconsdous. A little time before she died she regained 
-“nses again and the Major came and sat by her, holding tightly 
Hand. She smiled at him, but she was too weak to speak, 
he sat beside her he talked to her as he had talked on the 
; found her alone in the ward, comforting her, easing her 
enveloping her in the great warmth of his spirit. It was 
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like having him again pick her up and carry her away. He no 
longer pleaded with her to live, nor did he try to deceive her into 
believing that she was not going to die. He knew now what it 
was that she desired, and he understood why she desired it, and in 
his own loneliness he knew that she was wiser than himself. His 
own flesh left him in peace now and the hysterical terror did not 
return, and during that moment of light in all the daricness which 
engulfed her, she knew that he was safe again, as safe as if she had 
never come into his life to bring ruin and hopelessness with her. 
A little while before she slipped back again into the darkness she 
managed to press his hand and whisper, Don^t send Miss Hodge 
away. I told her I would make you promise.” He promised, and 
then for a moment bent over her and laid his face against hers, but 


she slipped away from him again back into the darkness. 

Miss Hodge and Aunt Phoebe were with her when she died. Aunt 
Phoebe, who had sat by so many death-beds, felt her hands turning 
cold and sent the Sweeper boy on his bicycle to fetch Ransome and 
the Major, but when they arrived she was already dead and they 
found Aunt Phoebe trying to calm Miss Pledge, who had thrown 
herself across the bed and was weeping hysterically. 

The poor old thing had never before witnessed death. For her 
Miss Dirks had gone away on some long trip connected with the 
business of the school ; perhaps she would never be dead. But 
she had seen her friend Lady Heston die ; she had felt the hands 
turning cold . . . Lady Heston, her great friend whom she talked 
about so much to the Bishops and the aristocracy, Mow she 


screamed, terrified and shaken, calling upon Lady Heston not to go 
away, leaving her behind, alone, with not a friend in the world. 
There was no means of quieting her until Ransome said, “ You are 
not alone, I am your friend and Aunt Phoebe and Ae Major. 
None of us will leave you until Miss Dirks comes back.” 

She looked up at them then in a dazed way, still sobbing, her 
podgy face swollen, and Ransome said, Lady Heston asked me to 
look after you, and Miss Dirks, too. I promised them both. You 

can live in my house if you like.” ^ ^ 

For a moment the disordered mind groped to understand the 
miracle wliich had happened ... that she should be in^ted to Jive 
in the house of a man of the world like Ransome. The sobbing 
stopped and she said, timidly, Would it be proper? ” 

Ransome patted her shoulder and said, ** That doesn t matter. Of 
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course it is. And then, quite saiiclv, she .siid “ 'ri, ml 
very kind nt vou. I’il eomc with 'you.” ’ ' That’s 

When he !dt the Mission she went with him i,,. ',- t„ t- 
house. «hcre John the iiaptist prepared a roont for'iu-r on Je 7" 
ioor ,>i,e he;,,„, to cry uj-ain, savinu, “ V,„t’rc so -mod to 
ve been throunj, .so tmteh. 1 di.in’t know people co.dd'i.e 1 
Whett S.,rah eon.es hack she’ll thank vou properly ’ , ‘'l'’'*. 

sucll llUP.y.s/’ ^ ^ HO 

Then si.e seetned happy, and that niylu slu- had dnuu-r with K; 

■ clhn... hnn e..p,crlv about ti.e H.shups .md the ansioer.u-y She !l’ 
It a|)jK.iica, foriM»tfrn cDfirrly the r.inr .itul the cnsnu\<^ n " ' 

ikif ;i Jtif Ic alter leti o’cliH'k jiE>|'|.ii the I'l.ipfin? apfjc ir-.i 'in 

bedruon. to s.t... that the ,str..n|.e Meuis.dub w.ls .mi,,' , 

!c stopited her on the drive. She fold ht-n that' she' was 'mu'irM 
Isuiy 1 e-ston. who would.dt know what to do with, out her ' mi 
iptculv. he persuaded her that Ladv Heston was ric td at d ' ’ 
there w.!s potnitip tnorc to he done tor hj-f, 


At the end ot the week Aunt Fian-l.e and the Snulevs nave the first 
ot t un .S,t.utdav luneh parties s.nee the disaster, f iontuimS 
Aunt I hoehe .said to Ranso:„c. I dott't ..upp,,,^ ir J ; 

ayhe^old parties wTte. In.i I’n, a rtrat Indiever ha!, it and nmtin'e' 
I here h nothin;: so ,.,,od (or mal.iny you lofy.rt thin;.,; as nrrvinv 
on Hi the .same old tut.” ' ‘-‘"Hnn 

So about lurlvc oVl,H-|. there gathered about the lonn talde in the 

i or Mt. Jobiesar was ,;one h., rvrr, hut Uts pl.ue there were 
cu'o new tncmlicrs hem and M.ss ilod.w. !or L. H d w wl 
«.nc ot dim, now. M.e had a whole eouun.rtee 

nlchir Mi' lCl ***** 'I'f ‘''Huley.s and kern, the .Major and 

Kasihid Ai khan aiui even .Miss MaeUatd. She had it Ln.ed 

17 ,%’ ■'^**’* ^'•rmr.i to have 

rccorieiled hcrselt fo the ileath ..} Utly } lestou. Mw moved between 

Wme’s ho»,,c and the *o,ne,nnes as tar td'e 

™S«kXrir'"i„ i'"’' ei 

UMKJiury |t«»pk. In |..ur.,iw thi» Iteluvtour uould have aroused 
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tnocVu^n' -.uul pcrliaps even resentment, but in Ranchiput everybody 
knew about iter luui no one took the least notice. She forgot the 
trai’cdic-;; of Miss Dirks and Lady Heston perhaps because she had 
u childlike mind, but also she was pleased now and satisfied and 
tree. i’<»>r Miss Hodge, who for twenty-five years had wanted to 
about and know interesting people, found in her madness a kind 
oi' ptfsiipc- whliL life had always denied her. 

Kansnnic atid Ibuncr Smiley came ilirectly to lunch from the 
Orphanaue, where the Ministry of Public Welfare had already set up 
a tcmpor.’u v office from which they distributed rice and and 

millet and set about a survey f)f contaminated wells. Miss MacDaid 
tor the sake of exercise came on a bicycle instead of in a tonga, 

ucccHuniuiicil by bern. . i r * j 

On the way out from town, while they pedalled along side by si e. 

Miss MacDaid conducted an examination of Fern, shouting at her 
whenever the bicycles drew a litde apart. She be^n by calling out, 
“ 'I'mi’ie absolutely sure you want to be a nurse. . 

“ Yes, Tin sure/* 

“ What tiiakcs you think so ? ” 

•I'hen for a time Fern pedalled in silence and at last she sai4 We^ 
I tio 1 could give you a lot of reasons, but they d all add up 
b . s inie diinn. I wLt to stay here and I want to be a n^se. ’ 

' “ 1 always I’leard that you said you hated Rancbipur and talked 

it ain$t it. T T ^uess but it was different then/^ Her 

biiiS: rarimo a hole in ’tbeiad; and to described 

a hrve arc which took her far away from Miss MacDaid. 

rvc never been educated properly 

is the best way to XLl C^er Miss MacDaid pedaUed 

Then until they ^ Tpeople and of Fern 

in silence, "“'’f Koueht she knew why dae |irl had changed 
Simtin in particular. ^ fa,;>,t}n but her common sense told her 
in such an S L trusted. Love. Miss 

that such a , , ^^eht in its place, but a girl shouldn’t 

MacDaid j. u ^er Ufe. You couldn’t depend on it. 

kt it dominate the whole of ^ 

After the first transports, everytmng p 
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wear and tear you couW ctuiurc without chaiu.in.r vour n,in t j 

break, nt; up. And in Ranch, pur there was plcntv of wear f 
what with the vile din, ate and Hindu intrij-ucs a.ui shinies. 

and one thin.; and another. Hesides the rirl wi^nuM 
pretty to in- a ..ood nurse. nitisc .should tsever ]«■' r " 

It tuade olh.cr wonicn hostile .tiui upset men iveien's ; 

tmrse,” tlioiiylit .Mis.s .M.ielXnd. prdiliu!'' nouil- •* ' ' i 

like at. old Si, ire nure. the son i do.” ■" ‘ '°ok 

^ u..n, you to he sure in jour own tuutd.- ,.hc died acros,s to 

I am 5 lire.’* 

She ielt shv witli Miss .\1.u l.).nd Mr.s ,\!.u IXud, who eotdd be 
•so |•e:„le ,n dtesstny, a wound, could he nnud, .tnd anonidnn n 
Jahnp with lunuan iratltv. iUn even ,f l ern h.ui not' been 'C 

she could not have told ,!,e rrasotts v:Uv she w.u. so sure • sK u 

not tdl Miss Mae Da id tlwt she I...4d th.,.,;.ed not beeau’se she was 
n love wtth Ion, Inu hee.n,se ..nae tiut tnst nie.h, when he hid 
t.>kcn he, lues .,m! drposifrd lu-r .it the .Stntlri d she iud been dh 
cover, tut m..nv ,ium,s, ..mom- then, sornchnu: Dmwn as eo.nntn 
seme. She eouhin t, tor tear fit.it ,M,ss M.id,).nd would think her 
potty tel! ti e old u.ir horse that snue th.,f t.t, ht eu-rvihin,. in the 
uotld ud th.umril ior !,rr use s..,ect!„np !,ad been lupnenint- 
imuie her, eh. .Sfe couldn’t cspl.nn to Mrs .Madrid that ,11 the 

mil.ncss, ,1... dopp.ness, the nonsense. !ud ...ea- out o. her for ct 
HI the nitscrv M,r had mv;: the j,.,-; :.a! .n.d ..t the Mnsic Sehonl 

or th.„ the K.»h ntpur whetr r.'w .M; . M,., i ).„,i J' 

uas an uttrtlv .Imcetsf K..,-, *, , ,..sn. tiu- n,.,- umeh she had 

upent IHMllv the whole O, her ine, It uasru Ihr rut!u,.,,ti 
the Hood whuh L.,d .i,.n.yfd her. iun somn'.;,:.- itisde heodf -md 

him, ,1, I,., I m T.,-, .ml , 1 . .ml C,„„ Vl,, J 

ami Mtss .MatlXiid lu-rselt. and rern in poor l.adv Heston ,n 

lufWhty. a Mtnphciy, 4 ttu-nd;.,.,- ... .M,ss M.,. 1 >.,„i ec.uUi certainiy 
think het trayy It n.,e ucte to s.iv ft;.,, the %r,v stones oj the road 
3 wye« on the trees, the houses, tie- onlMd tarts, urte new to 
chatpni with rseneturni .tm! n-t.-te-t. 1, u-o rev, tin, » «„«■ 
alimp al.tm. the Racnoutse eettm; ,0 i,,- talkimr to 

Daui to flunk that m a 1. w , tunnies she wouId‘s« 

have httn y.„n at hn at-,.! ptrss her ha.al beneath the table, 
nemsarj to invent a chaiaiter known ai Hlvthe Summer. 

,,c I cat! til the <Jtief,t.’* M,e even inimlcii Irs.s the death 
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of her father and poor HaxeL That was something which seemed 
to have happened years and years ago in another life. 

Beside her. Miss MacDaid’s stout legs pedalled faster and faster 
as her matter-of-fact brain worked faster and faster. She had now 
reached that stage where she was selling Fern to herself, because 
she wanted so much against her own common sense and experience 
to believe in the girl. She wanted desperately someone to carry on 
at the hospital when she herself became tired and old, someone who 
was young and strong as an ox, as she herself had always been, and 
Fern^ if her strength" and stubbornness held out, might be just the 
one. Certainly the girl was healthy to have gone through what she 
had been through and still look fresh, with colour in her cheeks. 
Miss MacDaid tried to find reasons against Fern’s plan, but always 
she found herself brought up sharply before^ one fact . . . that at 
the hospital and in the shambles of the Music School the girl had 
taken on and carried through without complaint a task which would 
have floored many a trained and veteran nurse. Talking to herself, 
she said, ‘‘ You can’t deny that. The girl has guts.” 

For the heart of Miss MacDaid was happy again, even when she 
looked at the grey suffering face of the Major; he would, she kn^, 
one day recover from his suffering. There was no time now for 
suffering. Work would cure him, work would cauterize the wounds. 
In her fiat-footed honesty she did not pretend to regret the death of 
Lady Heston but regarded it rather as an intercession on the part of 
the gods ; in a way it had been Lady Heston's own fault, the lesidt 
of her shallow life with its vanity and luxury and idleness ^d folly. 
If she had troubled to have had a typhoid inoculation she wo^d 
not now be dead; but all things considered, for the good of the 
hSpital and their work and the Major himself and the thous^ds 
who depended upon him, perhaps even for Lady Heston herself, 
was better that she was dead. Only one thing troubled her con- 
science, and that was the memory of Wing written down the name 
of lady Heston on the list of dying before she burned it. 
tW kind of thing," she kep 

“oSScdtbo.t i. ; th« ™ “ 

goings-on which science had not yet explained. 
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The party, as Aunt Phoebe had foreseen, was not gay; it -^as 
friendly and it recaptured a little of that spirit of unity which had 
kept the little group together for so many years. None of them 
save Miss Hodge, was able to shake off the presence of Edwina and 
poor Miss Dirks, Mr. Jobnekar and his family, Elmer and Haael 
Simon, and all the others. 

They were all there somehow, all the dead, in the Smileys’ big 
cool kitchen, even when for a litde time the group, talking of the 
plans for the new city, grew enthusiastic, and "the old fire appeared 
for an instant in the eyes of the Major. They would always be there 
for they were a part of the change, but their presence would grow 
a little less real with each week, each month, each year, because as 
Aunt Phoebe said, the dead were gone and the living had such a 
poor time of it that there would be plenty to do besides mope. 

At four o’clock the Major and Miss MacDaid rose to return to 
the hospital. Miss MacDaid with something of the old flustered 
happy look in her eyes which had been there before Edwina came 
to Ranchipur. The Major belonged to her again, at least for a little 
time, and since that sudden mystical vision on the night she thought 
him dead, she possessed him in a new and more satisfactory way" 

As Ransome and Homer Smiley left to return to the office of the 
Ministry of Public Welfare they encountered at the very doorway the 
figure of a plump little man with a pot belly, the pallid skin of the 
Englishman who has been too long in India, and the pomposity of 
an Eastern bank manager. It was Mr. Hogget-Clapton, who had 
come, he said, to thank the Smileys for all their kindness to his wife 
and to recover the magpie collection of bric-a-brac which she had left 
in Aunt Phoebe’s care. Mrs. Hogget-Clapton was, he said, well 
enough, but a little tired and very upset by all the suflerings she had 
been through. He was sending her back to England to her own 
people on a holiday. As he told this bit of news a sigh escaped him, 
the faintest ghost of a sigh, but one charged with reiref, for he knew 
as well as the others that she would never return to India. It wasn’t 
the first time such a thing had happened. She would go home and 
be lost at once in the swamp of mediocrity, in a whole society of 
people like herself who had been pinched and blanched and made 
bilious by the awfulness of India. 

Ransome thought, “ Anyway, she’s better off than most. She 
drinks, and when she s drunk she can still think she’s important.” 
As Mr. Hogget-Clapton entered the house, Ransome said to Homer 
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. “ I IHilka Lil, She'll leave a hole. Every Irxdiao 

fuivr ai least one Pukka Lil. It's part of the scenery, 

te,r 'auu.rs an<i tiic temples." 

IV.' rr :s:i;;iry i^rifuicd, ** 1 shouldn't worry," he said. Therell 
" .\,rf es* a! anv nunufe. There's probably one on to-morrow's 

t T ;i 1 "I J ‘ ' 


17 


\i •umdijwa ilansuuic sat on his verandah on the side of the house 
\ inr the taecroutsc and the iiat red muddy plain that extended 


„ f n 


,s !,u .<s Mvntsf Alsnu'i ami the dead Moghul city of El-Kautara. 
V\:€ir 'vas nn mure brandy and whisky in Ranchipur, but there was 
III i‘!U‘ ut tile first trains by Mr. Bottlewallah, an enter- 


1 . 


- . m-e P.4! .rr iiiru tiant, and so he drank gin and tonic water which 
■ r d:d ln*r luu which was the only thing available. 

\! the ' jnrviav hciicatli the great banyan John the Baptist squatted 
■,i ifii f vu * I! !riu!‘u making music with a Bute and two drums. Beyond, 
loss ilc^ ibi r^paiisr ui’ the racecourse, a long procession of cows 
.,n*l watri !«i!falurs mtivctl towards the sunset, goaded from the rear 
|iv 4 k hole urchin whu carried a k’mg bamboo pole. It was the 
lumf ul ah titc day which Ransume loved best, when the scent of 
}.«,?, .ijir uuf \.trongly from the vine wWch covered half the 

him m t ^ mmgir witli fhr odour of wood and cow-dung smoke and 
.^1*., 1 hr !;ufi luti ?»tuppcd tor a time and the sun, setting, had 

fill amt ilif w luhiinc, clouds ovcflicad a magnificent red and gold. 
,\UM%. fir ird plim violet light lay flatly like a fog, blurring the 

^ilhMurff«A Ml ihr icfiiniing cattle. 

I if" ford sit*w by the Itmg day oi work In steam-bath heat, by 
flif « irffimmiiig and quarrelling of the swarming hordes at the stom- 
huior. hut moM of all by the accumulated weariness of days. He 
fhtmithf* dipping comfortably hw gin and tonic, ‘^Fcrn will be along 

'"?k,ru «hr tJumKlu of Edwina which kept retuinkg to him. 
All ihr way hoiuc from the Orphanage he had thought of her, won- 
.Vfinc at her Htory and the odd destiny that finished her off in a 
j.h. r Iii.r Rxnihipur. Now he thought suddedy, It s a 

!uvc tt.nie to the Saturday party. She would have hked 
n vt 1 .If u.” .A:td he saw with astonishment how well she would 
tmei m wait the others. She had belonged to them always. 
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but the discovery of the fact had come too late. The rest of her 
life had all been wasted. The thought threw a new light upon her 
curious, perverse character. ^ 

Then as he lighted a cigar he saw coming down the road from 
the direction of the town the bullock carriage of the Maharani It 
was moving at a quick trot, the gait which the old lady liked and the 
Dullocks detested, but as the carriage approacned his own house the 
driver checked the bullocks to a walk, and as they passed his own 
gateway two heads were thrust out from beneath the gilded leather 
hood and looked towards his house. At sight of him seated on the 
verandah they were withdrawn again quickiy but not before he had 
recognized one of them as the Ma.harani and tlic other as Aunt 
Phoebe. Chuckling, he thought, “ 'i'he last Queen and the ia.st 
democrat riding out together,” and there sweiu- over him a profound 
wave of love for thi,s preposterous and Ix-autiful anti terrible country 
this India where tragedy and farce lay so near to each other just 
beneath the surface of life. 

In the gateway John the Bajuist and his friends, recovering from 
the salaams into which they had thrown themselves at sight of the 
royal bullocks, rcsumctl their music, the stniiul tlriiting over the plain 
to lose itself in the growing violet light. For a long time he sat 
with his eyes closed, listeniti!.^ laziiy witli half his mind, thinkiri'’* of 
nothing in particular, hut filled with woinier at the intricacy and^he 
improbable beauty ami crucify of man’.s exi.sicnce. Beyojid the race- 
course there rose suddenly at the nuiiticni the sun slijspcd below the 
horizon, the ionigdrawn, solitary cry of a jackal and his whole body 
contracted for a second becau.se the souml was so like that of the 
wails which had risen from the dyitig city as the flood swept down 
uptjn if. 1 hen another jackal howled, aiui another, and suddenly, 
swiftly, the darkness came dowm as if a black cim.iin had fallen^ 
and betw^cen the w'ihiiy drilting clouds the stars came out, glittering 
in the ciean-washctl air like the dianiomls of the Waharuni. In the 
gateway hcncatli the ancient banyan the black figures of John the 
Baptist and his triends dissolved into the d.irkne.ss, hut the music 
of the flute and drums went on aiul on in the hot dani[' stillness. 
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